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INTRODUCTION 


The history of Soviet inter- 
national relations over the past half century proffers irrefu- 
table evidence of the fact that the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government have unswervingly pursued a policy 
aimed at combating aggression and ensuring peace and 
security. When hotbeds of aggression took shape in the Far 
East and in the heart of Europe in the 1930s, the Soviet 
Union was the first to expose the fascist aggressors and 
became the principal obstacle preventing the nazi bloc from 
dominating the world. It gave its whole-hearted support 
to peoples victimised by aggression, to peoples fighting to 
uphold their countries’ independence. In face of the nazi 
menace not only to the Soviet Union but also to Britain, 
France, China and the USA, let alone the many small 
states in Europe, Asia and Africa, and taking into considera- 
tion the fact that together these countries were much more 
powerful than the aggressive bloc of Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the Soviet Government made every effort to set up 
a system of collective security against aggression. Underly- 
ing this system was the idea that any aggression in any 
part of the world would be repulsed jointly by the countries 
in the affected region. 

The Soviet Union joined the League of Nations in 1934 
and took every opportunity to use its rostrum to expose the 
criminal designs of the aggressor powers and to propose 
practical steps for curbing these powers. That same year, 
1934, acting in concert with France, the USSR proposed the 
establishment of an Eastern Pact, a treaty of collective 
security in Europe. However the stand adopted by the 
opponents of such a pact made it impossible at the time to 
create an effective system of collective security despite the 
Soviet Union’s efforts and despite the popularity of this idea. 
This disappointment did not deter the Soviet Union from 
pushing ahead in its attempt to set in motion effective 
measures to avert nazi aggression. In 1935 it signed treaties 
of mutual assistance with France and Czechoslovakia, which 
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might have been a sufficiently formidable obstacle to nazi 
aggression had the French and Czechoslovak governments 
of those days matched their action to their word. 

Soviet diplomacy made a major contribution to world 
peace when with fascist aggression unleashed in various 
parts of the world it clearly and precisely defined the mean- 
ing of aggression and aggressor. It felt that by accurately 
defining the content of these key political terms it would 
forestall any pretext to justify any attack. The appropriate 
proposal was moved by the Soviet delegation in the General 
Commission for Disarmament in early 1933, and in the sum- 
mer of the same year the USSR signed a convention, defin- 
ing aggression, with a number of countries, chiefly with its 
direct neighbours. The impact of this proposal would un- 
doubtedly have been much greater if it had been supported 
by the Western powers, whose attitude to it was one of 
obvious displeasure. 

A firm and consistent stand was adopted by the Soviet 
Union towards the Italian invasion of Ethiopia and the 
fascist aggression in Spain in the latter half of the 1930s. 
In both cases the Soviet Government unremittingly insisted 
on the need for the most determined collective measures to 
curb the aggressor. For this purpose it was prepared to place 
its Armed Forces at the disposal of the League of Nations. 
It must be specially emphasised that in the zones affected 
by aggression the Soviet Union had no political or economic 
interests whatsoever and the only motive behind its actions 
was to preserve peace and give a rebuff to fascism. 

It was not the Soviet Union’s fault that the Japanese 
invasion of China and the fascist aggression in Ethiopia and 
Spain were not stopped and the aggressors were not pun- 
ished. The appetite of the fascist rulers was whetted by their 
initial successes. In early 1938 the nazis set about recarving 
the political map of Europe and establishing their notorious 
New Order. In March 1938 they seized Austria in contra- 
vention of numerous international agreements bearing the 
signatures of at least ten European and non-European 
states. The Soviet Government emphatically denounced this 
act of nazi aggression and once again called upon Britain 
and France to join it in giving a collective rebuff to the 
aggressor. “Tomorrow may be too late,” the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared in the spring of 1938, “but today the time for 
this has not passed if all countries, the Great Powers in par- 
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ticular, adopt a firm and unequivocal stand towards the 
problem of collectively saving peace.”* 

The refusal of the British, French and United States rul- 
ing circles to set up a system of collective security broke 
the ranks of the peace-loving states and cleared the way for 
the formation of an aggressor bloc aspiring to subjugate the 
entire world. Had the Western powers supported the Soviet 
proposals and taken a firm stand towards the claims of Ger- 
man and Japanese imperialism it is doubtful if that aggres- 
sive bloc would have come into being. World history would 
probably have taken a different course. But that did not 
happen. 


xk k & 


In September 1938 the world witnessed the conclusion of 
the Munich deal, one of the most ignominious international 
bargains with aggressors. It is not necessary to prove that 
the Soviet Union was the only country to stigmatise the 
Munich agreement. Munich was the apotheosis of the policy 
of non-interference or connivance in aggression pursued by 
the Western powers on the eve of the war. It is no secret 
that “nazism grew strong and rearmed Germany with the 
aid of the United States and British monopolies, which saw 
it as the shock force of anti-communism’’.** 

In the light of the British and French attitude to many 
of the Soviet proposals for collective measures against 
fascist aggression, it would seem the Soviet Union had every 
reason to refrain from entering into any further discussion 
with the French and British governments on matters of 
joint policy. Nonetheless, in the summer of 1939, guided by 
the interests of peace and in line with its consistent adher- 
ence to its peace policy, the Soviet Government made yet 
another attempt to give the aggressor a rebuff in co-opera- 
tion with the Western powers. The regrettable outcome of 
the Anglo-French-Soviet talks on co-operation, held on the 
very eve of the Second World War, is only too well known. 
“The Soviet Government,” People’s Commissar for Foreign 


* Uneshnaya politika SSSR. Sbornik documentov (Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Collection of Documents), Vol. IV, Moscow, 1946, p. 344. 

** 50 let Uelikot Oktyabrskoi Sotsialisticheskoi revolutsii. Postanov- 
leniye plenuma Tseka KPSS (50th Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Decisions of a Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU), 
Moscow, 1967, p. 18. 








Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov told the US Ambassador in 
Moscow Laurence A. Steinhardt in mid-August 1939, “treats 
the situation in Europe and its negotiations with Britain and 
France seriously. We attach great significance to these 
negotiations as may be seen from the time we have given 
them. From the very beginning we have not approached 
these negotiations as something that would end with the 
adoption of a general declaration. We feel it would be 
wrong to limit ourselves to a general declaration; we cannot 
accept that. Consequently, we insist, as we have done from 
the moment the negotiations started, on discussing concrete 
commitments on mutual assistance in order to counter pos- 
sible aggression in Europe. We are interested not in declar- 
ative statements but in concrete decisions on mutual obli- 
gations to counter possible aggression.’”* 

The course and results of these negotiations plainly 
showed that they were nothing more than a_ political 
manoeuvre on the part of the Western powers, a manoeuvre 
that had nothing in common with the noble purpose of safe- 
guarding the world against fascist aggression. What these 
talks demonstrated was that the Munichites were eager to 
lure the Soviet Union into a trap where the nazi wolves 
could tear it to pieces, and to strike a new bargain with the 
Axis powers at the expense of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Government could not ignore the fact that the Anglo- 
French-Soviet talks, which lasted several months, had been 
unproductive. Documents subsequently showed that the 
USSR had had grounds for its fears that the Western powers 
had not abandoned either their policy of channeling aggres- 
sion eastward or their idea of reaching agreement with nazi 
Germany.** While the Moscow talks were in Progress secret 
negotiations were conducted behind the Soviet Union’s back 
in London, with the participation even of some prominent 
Labour leaders. 

The thunderclouds of war obscured the horizon (war 
threatened to break out at any minute on the Soviet Union’s 
western frontier, while on its Far Eastern frontier hostilities 


* History of Soviet Foreign Policy, Part 1, 1917-1945. Edited by 
B. N. Ponomaryov, A. A. Gromyko, V. M. Khvostov, Moscow, p. 374. 

** Falsifikatory istorii (Istoricheskaya spravka) (Falsifiers of History 
(An Historical Reference)], Moscow, 1948; Dokumenty i materialy 
kanuna vtoroi mirovoi voiny (Documents and Matcrials of the Eve of 
World War IT), Vol. II, Moscow, 1948. 
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were raging against the Japanese militarists in the region 
of the Khalkhin-Gol River). “In this difficult situation the 
Soviet Union concluded a non-aggression treaty with Ger- 
many. This upset the calculations of the imperialists and 
made it possible to win time in which to strengthen the 
country’s defences.”* The Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government were aware that this treaty was no guarantee 
that the nazis would abide by their pledges for any length 
of time. 

As soon as the Second World War broke out the Soviet 
Union took a series of important steps to hinder the subju- 
gation of Finland, Bulgaria, Turkey and Yugoslavia to Ger- 
man influence and helped Sweden to avert nazi occupation. 
All these steps fully conformed to the world-wide struggle 
against fascism. 

The principal result of Soviet foreign policy in 1939-41 
was that the Soviet Union avoided being drawn into the war 
in the extremely unfavourable situation obtaining in the 
summer of 1939. Had war broken out in that period the 
Soviet Union would have had to fight it on two fronts, in 
the West and in the Far East. The postponement of almost 
two years which the Soviet Union won had an immense 
international impact. In the course of these two years the 
USSR liberated Western Ukraine, Western Byelorussia, 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. All these territories, as 
well as the Baltic countries, had the opportunity of acceding 
to the Soviet Union. The consequences of these acts were 
that the Soviet frontier was moved far to the West and the 
conditions were created enabling the USSR to strengthen 
its defences. 

From the foreign policy aspect the time gain was con- 
siderable. During the initial period of the war the interna- 
tional situation shaped out in such a way that in 1941, when 
the USSR was forced to enter the war, it was no longer 
threatened with political isolation, as had been the case in 
the summer of 1939. Britain was fighting Germany, while 
the contradictions between the USA, on the one hand, and 
Germany and Japan, on the other, had reached a point 
where the possibility of a deal between the USA and the 
aggressor states had become unrealistic. The objective pre- 
requisites were on hand for the emergence of an anti- 


* 50 let..., p. 18. 





fascist coalition headed by three of the world’s Great 
Powers—the USSR, the USA and Britain. 


* 
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A number of developments, among them the enforcement 
of military conscription in Germany in 1935, the signing 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement and the remilitari- 
sation of the Rhine, made it plain to the nazi leaders that 
their aggressive policy would not encounter serious opposi- 
tion from the Western powers, with the result that nazi 
Germany became more active in world affairs. She began 
to nurture plans for a radical redivision of the world in 
favour of German monopoly capital. With tacit encourage- 
ment from Britain, France and the USA, German diplo- 
macy started rallying and consolidating the forces of the 
powers that were dissatisfied with the Washington-inspired 
Versailles system. 

The first step in this direction was the signing of a Ger- 
man-Italian political agreement in October 1936. As a result 
of the talks which Italian Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano had with Hitler and Ribbentrop, agreement was 
reached on the demarcation of spheres of expansion in the 
Balkans and the Danube Basin, on recognition of the Franco 
regime and on greater military assistance to that regime. 
This agreement laid the foundation for the fascist Berlin- 
Rome Axis, which charted far-reaching joint aggression in 
the world. However, it did not remove the contradictions 
between Germany and Italy, which claimed supremacy in 
the Danube Basin and control of Austria. Besides, Italy’s 
small military potential and the weakness of the fascist 
dictatorship in that country did not ensure Germany with 
the necessary support in the event of a clash with Britain 
and France. Germany decided to look for an ally in the Far 
East, hoping to use the military-fascist elements that were 
winning increasing influence in Japan. Germany felt she 
would gain by an alliance with Japan, hoping that far from 
provoking opposition from Britain, France and the USA, 
rapprochement with Japan, mainly on an anti-Soviet basis, 
would make it possible to put plans of aggrandisement into 
effect under a screen of anti-communism. The nazis believed 
that with Japan as their ally they would be able to threaten 
Britain not only in the North and Mediterranean seas but 
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also in the Far East. For their part, the Japanese ruling 
circles hoped that by entering into an alliance with Ger- 
many they would have her support for their aggressive 
policy towards China, the USSR, Britain and the USA. 
This mutual desire for an alliance led to an activation of 
talks in the spring of 1936. By mid-1936 the nazi Govern- 
ment drew up a draft agreement, which Ribbentrop chris- 
tened the Anti-Comintern Pact. At the request of the Japa- 
nese, the key provisions of this treaty, stressing its anti-So- 
viet mature, were assembled in a secret supplement: the 
Japanese wanted a fishing agreement with the USSR and 
other economic privileges in the Soviet Far East and were 
afraid the USSR would take retaliatory measures. 

The final text of the pact, which was signed on Novem- 
ber 25, 1936, took into consideration Japan’s desire that the 
commitments of the signatories should be confined to infor- 
mation on the activities of the Comintern and to the conduct 
of a joint struggle against it. However, nazi diplomacy 
insisted that in the secret agreement appended to the pact 
the Soviet Union should be named as the principal objective. 

A year later, in November 1937, Italy acceded to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. This pact and the German-Italian 
agreement gave the fascist powers a stronger hand, and in 
Europe they played a major role in Germany’s seizure of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. In a conversation with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka on March 27, 
1941, Hitler highly appraised the role of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact and Japan’s support for German aggression in Europe.* 

Commitments of a military nature were not specified in 
this pact, in the supplement to it or in the German-Italian 
agreement. Having embarked on a struggle for the redivision 
of the world and preparing for war against the USSR and 
the Western bourgeois-democratic powers, the ruling circles 
of Germany and Japan decided to secure closer co-operation 
through a military and political alliance. They had no doubts 
that Italy would join their bloc. This time the initiative came 
from the Germans. 

In early January 1938 Ribbentrop told the Japanese Mili- 
tary Attache Oshima that he would like to see closer military 
co-operation between Japan and Germany. 

* Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 (elsewhere to be 


given as DGFP). Series D, Vol. XII, Washington, 1949, Document 
No. 229. 
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Favourable Japanese reaction to German soundings on the 
possibility of signing a military alliance enabled nazi diplo- 
macy to take steps to bring Italy into such an alliance. Hitler 
put the question of a military alliance to Mussolini at the 
time of the Munich Conference. The latter agreed in princi- 
ple to sign a new treaty, whose draft was shown him by 
Hitler.* Ribbentrop had talks with Ciano on October 28, 
1938 in Rome. Stating that he was acting on instructions 
from Hitler, he declared that they had to discuss the question 
of a military alliance of three countries—Germany, Italy and 
Japan. Mussolini, who was informed of the German propos- 
als by Ciano, agreed with the plan in principle but stressed 
that Italy was not prepared for war. Her Army was short of 
armaments and her economy required strategic raw materials. 

The Italian fascists feared US reaction to the conclusion 
of a military alliance, in which Japan would be one of the 
partners. In many ways Italian economy depended on the 
USA. From that country Italy had received large loans and 
was getting prime material for industry and also fuel. Mus- 
solini did not want an open rupture with Britain either. The 
British Government was hoping to win Italy over from 
Germany and use her in its own interests. It therefore 
sympathised with the demands of the Italian fascists for 
stronger positions in the Mediterranean and in the Middle 
East. This circumstance, too, affected Italy’s policy. Musso- 
lini said it would be a good idea to sign a bilateral agree- 
ment without Japan and to leave her to face the Anglo- 
French forces singlehanded. Such a pact would be neither 
anti-British nor anti-American. 

However, Mussolini changed his tactics by the beginning 
of 1939. On January 1, 1939 he told Ciano that he had 
decided to accept Ribbentrop’s proposal for turning the tri- 
partite Anti-Comintern Pact into an alliance. The draft of 
a treaty of alliance was worked out in the course of a series 
of meetings between German, Italian and Japanese represen- 
tatives. It provided for mutual commitments, for mutual 
political and economic support. But soon afterwards Japan 
moved a number of amendments, which showed she was not 
ready for a military alliance. The reason for this was the 
sharp division among Japan’s ruling circles over the further 
ways and direction of Japan’s expansion. Entry into a 


* DGFP, Vol. 1V, Document No. 400. 
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military bloc with nazi Germany without specifying the 
sphere of the treaty’s action, upon which the nazis insisted, 
would have linked Japanese expansion with the objectives 
of German imperialism, drawn Japan into the struggle for 
a redivision of the world and inevitably brought about a 
collision with the Great Powers predominant in the Pacific, 
namely, the USA and Britain. Moreover, Germany’s claims 
to hegemony in Europe would make Japan an enemy of other 
powers, France in particular, which likewise had vast inter- 
ests in the Far East. 

The Japanese ruling circles felt that if the pact were 
spearheaded solely against the USSR it would help Japan 
crush China without serious hindrance from the USA, Britain 
and France. 

An openly anti-Soviet pact would confirm the Western 
powers in their belief that Japan’s end objective was to 
invade the USSR. For Japan an alliance with Germany held 
out the hope that by threatening the USSR with a war on 
two fronts—with Japan and Germany—she would compel 
the latter to yield on a number of issues. 

The further prospect, after the conquest of China, of a 
war against the USSR in alliance with Germany with, to all 
intents and purposes, the support of the Western powers 
held out, in the opinion of a section of the ruling circles in 
Tokyo, the promise of speedy and gratifying success. 

However, these notions were forcibly objected to by those 
who wanted to tie Japan’s destiny up with that of nazi 
Germany. 

After protracted wrangling the Japanese Government 
worked out a compromise draft treaty with Germany and 
Italy; this draft was received in Berlin early in April 1939. 
The desire to limit the commitments on aid only to the event 
of war with the USSR was worded more vaguely. The Japa- 
nese asked the Germans if, after the pact was signed and 
published, they would agree to the Japanese Government 
handing the British, French and United States ambassadors 
a declaration stating that the treaty was an enlargement of 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, that its signatories regarded the 
Soviet Union as their enemy, and that Britain, France and 
the United States should rest assured that they were not 
implied as the principal objectives of the treaty. 

The need for this restricted interpretation of the treaty, 
the Japanese Government said, stemmed from political and 
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economic factors which prevented Japan from openly oppos- 
ing Britain, France and the United States. This proposal was 
rejected by Ribbentrop. 

Italy decided to take advantage of Japan’s procrastination 
over the signing of the treaty. Mussolini began insisting on 
the earliest possible signing of the German-Italian alliance. 
He calculated that this alliance would strengthen Italy’s 
position in Europe and give her greater confidence in car- 
rying out the acts of aggression she was planning. He and 
his associates followed the nazi successes with envy and dis- 
quiet. Their apprehensions were aroused by the seizure of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the conclusion of a fettering 
economic agreement with Rumania, the annexation of Klai- 
peda and active German penetration into Southeastern Europe 
with the simultaneous ousting of the Italian monopolies from 
that area. 

Italian diplomacy undertook a series of manoeuvres in the 
hope of strengthening Italy’s relations with countries in 
Southeastern and even Eastern Europe and thereby obtaining 
some compensation for the successes of the nazis. Mussolini 
advanced the idea of forming a bloc of Southeast- and East- 
European countries with Polish participation. But this idea 
was frustrated by German diplomacy. 

The failure of Mussolini’s plan still further embittered the 
Italians. In a conversation with Hitler on March 20, 1939, 
i.e., several days after the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin Bernardo Attolico said it was 
time Italy got something.* 

As ‘“‘compensation” Italy decided to seize Albania, hoping 
nobody would champion that country. The nazis understood 
that to remain in power the fascist regime in Italy needed 
some foreign policy successes, and since they had no special 
interests in Albania they raised no objections to Mussolini’s 
plans. On April 5, 1939 Ribbentrop instructed the German 
Ambassador in Rome Hans Georg von Mackensen to tell the 
Italian Government that Germany welcomed Italy’s inten- 
tions.** 

Aided by the treachery of the Albanian ruling class, who 
betrayed their own people, the Italians rapidly overran the 
country. Having exhausted their reserves of strategic prime 


* DGFP, Vol. VI, Document No. 52. 
** Ibid., Vol. VI, Document No. 158. 
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materials in the war in Ethiopia and in the intervention in 
Spain, and lacking sources of many prime materials such as 
coal, oil, iron ore, cotton, ferrous metals and so forth,* the 
Italians were compelled to ask Germany for aid. The latter 
began supplying them with coal. 

In mid-April 1939 Germany and Italy pledged to increase 
their armaments and begin talks on coordinating steps aimed 
at securing supplies of prime materials and food for the con- 
duct of war. Agreement was also reached on joint action by 
the air and naval forces of the two countries. 

On April 28, 1939 Germany scrapped her naval agreement 
with Britain and her non-aggression treaty with Poland. 
These acts sharply worsened the situation in Europe and 
testified to Germany’s new aggressive intentions. On May 6, 
1939 Ribbentrop arrived in Milan where he discussed with 
Ciano the draft of an Italian-German military pact. Ciano 
declared that Italy’s programme of demands included the 
transfer of Tunisia and Corsica to her and Italian partici- 
pation in the management of the Suez Canal. At the same 
time he made the reservation that economic difficulties would 
make it impossible for Italy to take part in a war in the im- 
mediate future.** 

The Ciano-Ribbentrop talks were followed by meetings 
between Italian and German diplomats, who worked out the 
final draft of the treaty, and soon afterwards, on May 22, 
1939, this treaty, known as the Steel Pact, was signed. Under 
the terms of the treaty, officially called the Pact of Friend- 
ship and Alliance Between Germany and Italy, the signato- 
ries pledged (Art. 1) to pursue a coordinated policy and 
“remain in continuous contact with each other in order to 
reach an understanding on all questions affecting their 
common interests’. Art. 2 provided for mutual political and 
diplomatic support, and Art. 3 envisaged mutual military 
support with all “military forces on land, at sea and in the 
air” in the event one of the signatories “became involved in 
warlike complications with another power or powers”. 

Provision was also made (Art. 4) for broader military and 
€conomic co-operation, for which purpose it was proposed to 
set up a commission to coordinate the efforts of the two 


“ Italy imported 80 per cent of her coal, 60 per cent of her iron 
Ore, 99 per cent of her cotton, copper, and rubber, as well as ferrous 
metals, nickel, tin, manganese and so forth. 

DGFP, Vol. VI, Document No. 341. 
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countries. In the event of war peace or armistice would be 
concluded solely by mutual consent.* 

A secret protocol, signed a few days later, defined the 
functions of the military and military-economic commissions 
and also co-operation in propaganda and_ information.** 
This was a military alliance, nothing less. The terms of both 
the treaty itself and of the secret protocol were permeated 
with a spirit of aggression and preparation for a war to 
redivide the world in the interests of the German and Italian 
monopolies. This was appreciated even by people like Lord 
Perth, the British Ambassador in Rome, who belonged to the 
“appeasement” camp. Reporting to London that the treaty 
had been signed, he drew the conclusion that verbiage about 
peace and justice was being used to screen the aspiration to 
seize colonies and sources of raw materials. 

The anti-British and anti-French substance of the treaty 
was quite obvious. The nazis were perfectly well aware that 
Italy was weak militarily and economically, but they none- 
theless regarded the treaty as a means of pinning down the 
British and French armed forces in the Mediterranean. The 
signing of this treaty was a major landmark on the road to 
preparing and unleashing the Second World War. The Ger- 
man-Italian alliance intensified the pressure of militarist 
circles on the Japanese Government. 

Militarist-fascist elements in Japan had drawn that country 
into a bloody conflict with the USSR and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic in the region of Khalkhin-Gol in May 1939, 
and now, seeking more tangible support from Germany, they 
hurried the Government to sign a treaty of alliance with her, 
insisting that it meet the German-Italian demands. 

However, when the Japanese Government, which was ne- 
gotiating a military alliance with Germany chiefly with the 
purpose of jointly attacking the USSR, was informed that the 
Soviet Union and Germany had signed a non-aggression 
pact, it regarded this step by Germany as a betrayal of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact and as an act rejecting a military al- 
liance with Japan. The negotiations were resumed only in 
the autumn of 1940. 

Although nazi Germany had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with Italy, she continued to give little consideration for her 
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ally. As early as April 3, 1939, in a directive to the com- 
manders of the field armies, General Wilhelm Keitel, Chief 
of the German General Staff, notified them of Fall Weiss, 
a plan of the proposed invasion of Poland.* At a conference 
of Army commanders on May 23, 1939, Hitler declared it 
was necessary “to attack Poland at the earliest opportunity”.** 

The Italians were not made privy to these preparations 
until the last moment. On July 11, 1939, at a meeting in 
Salzburg, Ribbentrop caught Ciano unawares by informing 
him of Germany’s intention not only to settle the Danzig 
issue but also to make an end of Poland. Ribbentrop refused 
even to discuss Ciano’s considerations on this matter.*** 

On the next day Ciano was received by Hitler in the 
large reception room of the latter’s residence in Obersalz- 
burg. Standing in a picture pose in front of a table on which 
maps were spread, Hitler, in his usual manner, delivered 
a long and bombastic harangue, paying hardly any atten- 
tion to what Ciano was trying to tell him. Hitler confirmed 
what Ribbentrop had said with regard to Poland. Advising 
Italy to liquidate the “false neutral”—meaning Yugoslavia— 
Hitler said he was quite certain the Western powers 
“would, in the last resort, recoil from unleashing a general 
war BAETE RR, 

Ciano did not agree with the nazi ringleader’s arguments, 
stating that a clash with Poland would inevitably “develop 
into a general European war’. He stressed that Italy was 
“in urgent need of a respite”: she had completely exhausted 
her reserves of prime materials, Italian armaments had to 
be modernised, the Italian fleet had to be strengthened, 
Italy’s positions in Libya, Tunisia and Ethiopia were shaky, 
and so forth. Moreover, from the international standpoint, 
Italy felt the conflict had to be postponed for two or three 
years. 

Hitler rejected the points brought up by Ciano, insisting 
that there was no possibility of settling the Polish issue 
peacefully. He declared that “no time should be lost” and 
that the problem had to be solved at the close of August 


* Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the International Mili- 
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1939. No agreement was reached between Hitler and Ciano 
at their next meeting either.” 

Upon returning to Rome Ciano proposed that Hitler should 
be told that Italy had no intention of participating in a 
war.** Mussolini wavered. He knew Italy was weak and 
unprepared for another war, but his appetite had been 
whetted by Hitler’s promise of giving Italy part of Yugo- 
slavia. Besides, he was afraid of Hitler. He told Ciano that 
if Italy broke with Germany “it might induce Hitler to 
abandon the Polish question in order to square accounts 
with Italy.”*** 

August 26, 1939 was the initial date set for the nazi in- 
vasion of Poland. However, Hitler rescinded his orders on 
August 25 after he learned that an Anglo-Polish treaty of 
mutual assistance had been signed in London and received 
a telegram from Rome notifying him that in the event of 
a military conflict with Poland Italy was not prepared to act 
on Germany’s side. German diplomacy decided to ascertain 
whether the signing of the Anglo-Polish treaty meant 
Britain really intended to go to Poland’s assistance. In ad- 
dition to far-reaching proposals made to the British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin Sir Nevile Henderson that Germany was 
prepared to “guarantee the existence of the British 
Empire’****, appropriate soundings were made through an 
unofficial intermediary, Birger Dahlerus, who maintained 
contact with Goering and had connections with the British 
Foreign Office.***** 

Italy, too, was accorded a hand in this game. Hitler cal- 
culated that if he failed to secure Italy’s agreement to a 
joint war against the “Western democracies”, he would, 
in any case, obtain Mussolini’s support in the form of 
demonstrative action: the massing of troops on the French 
frontier, naval movements in the Mediterranean, propa- 
ganda statements on the solidarity of the Axis powers, and 
so forth. The purpose of this action was to give the British 
and French the impression Italy would inevitably enter a 
war and thereby strengthen the position of the Munichites 
in Britain and France. 


* DGFP, Vol. VII, Document No. 47. 
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Recognising Italy’s inability to participate in a war 
without preparation, Hitler wrote to Mussolini, requesting 
him to support Germany “psychologically with your press 
or by other means’, and also “by demonstrative military 
measures” designed to tie down certain Anglo-French forces. 
In addition, he asked that Italian workers be sent to 
Germany.” Mussolini gave the German Ambassador von 
Mackensen a firm promise that he would “carry out the 
Fuhrer’s request one hundred per cent’’.** 

Nazi diplomacy was still hoping Britain and France 
would allow Hitler to swallow Poland. On August 27 Hitler 
sent London proposals in the nature of a programme, which 
was advanced during the secret Anglo-German talks at the 
close of July-beginning of August 1939.*** Hitler demanded 
the transfer of Danzig and the adjacent coastal area to 
Germany, the satisfaction of Germany’s colonial claims, 
and so on. In return he promised to protect the British 
Empire whenever and wherever necessary.**** 

In the morning of August 28 German Intelligence reported 
to Hitler that no change had been observed in the troop 
dispositions in France; that no preparations for the dispatch 
of troops to the Continent had been observed in Britain. ... 
At 15.22 hours on August 28 the General Staff received a 
telephone message from the Reichschancellery stating that 
Hitler had ordered the attack on Poland to be started on 
September 1, 1939. 

Late in the evening of August 28 Henderson handed Hitler 
a reply from the British Government. The British made it 
clear that they were prepared to make concessions at 
Poland’s expense and consider the German proposals for 
mutual understanding “with the sincere desire to reach 
agreement” after the controversy between Germany and 
Poland had been settled amicably. They suggested direct 
talks between Germany and Poland. Hitler agreed to this. 
But on August 31 when the Polish Ambassador in Berlin 
Josef Lipski went to the German Foreign Ministry to com- 
municate Poland’s agreement to negotiations, Ribbentrop 
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refused to receive him on the grounds that he had come only 
as Ambassador and not as a special envoy. The nazis had 
no intention whatsoever of conducting negotiations. On 
August 29 Hitler confirmed his orders that war was to be 
started in the morning of September 1.* 

At 20.20 hours on August 31 the Central Telegraph 
Office in Rome informed Ciano that London had cut all 
communication with Italy. The military demonstrations by 
Italian troops, undertaken at the request of the nazis, had 
created the impression that Italy might declare war. This 
frightened the Italian leaders more than anything else. They 
feared Britain and France might take the Italian demon- 
strations seriously. Ciano went to see Mussolini and sug- 
gested summoning the British Ambassador Sir Percy Lo- 
raine and telling him frankly what Italy’s stand really was. 
If this led to a scandal with the nazis, he said, he was 
prepared to act the scapegoat. 

Mussolini agreed. Ciano summoned the British Ambas- 
sador and, feigning inability to suppress his feelings, 
exclaimed: “But why do you want to start the irreparable? 
Can’t you understand that we shall never start a war against 
you and the French?” The Ambassador was moved almost 
to tears. He took Ciano’s hands in his and said: “I have 
known this for fifteen days. And I communicated it by 
telegram to my Government. The measures of the last few 
days had shaken my faith. But I am happy to have come to 
the Palazzo Chigi tonight.’** 

In the morning of September | the nazi armies invaded 
Poland. At 15.00 hours on the same day Italy officially 
proclaimed her neutrality. In the evening of that day the 
British and French ambassadors in Berlin handed Ribbentrop 
notes stating that if the German Government failed to give 
“satisfactory assurances” that it would halt hostilities and 
was prepared to withdraw its troops from Polish territory, 
Britain and France would honour their commitments to 
Poland. At the same time that these notes were presented to 
Germany, British and French diplomacy became feverishly 
active in an effort to reach agreement with Germany. But 
this time the attempts of British and French reactionary 
circles to strike a bargain with the nazis proved to be abor- 
tive. The contradictions had become insuperable. 
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Chapter One 


NAZI DIPLOMACY DURING THE PHONEY WAR 


On September 3, two days 
after the war began, when the British Note was put before 
Hitler he angrily asked his Foreign Minister Joachim Rib- 
bentrop: “What next?” After a moment’s silence, the latter 
replied: “I think the French will deliver a similar ultimatum 
within the hour.’* In fact, that was what happened. Germany 
found herself in a state of war with Britain and France. To 
some extent Ribbentrop’s diplomacy had suffered a fiasco. 
It was none other than Ribbentrop who had assured Hitler 
on the eve of the war that the Western powers would yield 
to German claims on Poland as well. True, in attacking 
Poland the nazis were aware that this further aggression 
might lead to war with the Western powers, who had treaty 
obligations to Poland. They knew there was the risk of the 
local conflict blazing up into a world war. 

However, despite the efforts of the nazis, Germany was 
not prepared for the successful conduct of such a war mili- 
tarily, economically or diplomatically. When the war started 
Germany had somewhat over 100 divisions, 4,400 aircraft 
and approximately 100 large warships and submarines. This 
was considerably less than what Britain, France and Poland 
had together.** The building of the system of reinforced- 
concrete fortifications on Germany’s western frontier, known 
as the Siegfried Line, was far from completion. 

By the time the war broke out the Germans had not secured 
complete economic independence. Germany had to import 
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prime materials: 50 per cent of her ferrous metals, nearly 
20 per cent of her non-ferrous metals, 30-40 per cent of her 
synthetic fuel and crude oil, and 15-20 per cent of her 
textile prime materials. Of 30 kinds of key strategic mate- 
rials Germany had only seven. She was acutely short of 
nickel, tin, tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, beryl, plati- 
num, bauxites and other minerals.* Altogether she imported 
one-third of her prime materials. War output in this period 
could not satisfy the requirements of a big war. For in- 
stance, in May 1940 Germany produced a little over 40 tanks, 
while in 1944, after two years of bombing in which many 
factories were destroyed, her monthly output stood at nearly 
2,000 tanks. Or take another example. During the first 
14 days of the war in Poland, the German bombers used 
up their entire stock of bombs. In the total German indus- 
trial product, the share of the war industry grossed only 
15 per cent during the first year of the war.** 

Neither was Germany sufficiently prepared for a world 
war diplomatically. The Berlin-Rome Axis had been in 
existence for several years and Italian-German co-operation 
had yielded some fruit, but the two countries did not see eye 
to eye on many major world issues. Germany’s position was 
not absolutely stable in the countries of Southeastern and 
Central Europe, which were accorded a special place in the 
strategic plans of the nazis. The bourgeois-landowner re- 
gimes in Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and other countries of 
that part of Europe were vacillating. In those countries, the 
political scene was influenced to some extent by bourgeois 
circles oriented on the Western powers. Another reason for 
instability in Southeastern and Central Europe was the 
existence of acute contradictions between the bourgeois- 
landowner rulers of the different small countries in that 
region. 

Taken together this seriously influenced nazi Germany’s 
military and political planning and calculations. Having 
started the war without first securing either military or 
economic superiority over the Western powers, the nazis 
sought to “neutralise” Poland’s Western allies, prevent them 
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from rendering Poland military assistance and avoid fighting 
a war on two fronts. This, in particular, explains the con- 
ciliatory tone of Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, when he underlined that Germany had no 
claims on either Britain or France. The same reason was at 
the back of the various “peaceful” proposals made by the 
nazis. 

Although nazi diplomacy failed to avert British and 
French involvement in the war, the hopes of the nazis were 
on the whole justified—Poland’s Western allies in effect 
held back from conducting hostilities against the Germans. 

After they had completed their military campaign against 
Poland within a relatively short time, the Germans 
began preparing for active operations on the Western Front. 
On October 9, 1939 the nazi High Command issued a direc- 
tive ordering preparations for an offensive in the West. The 
objective of this campaign was to crush the French Army 
and its allies, seize the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and Northern France and turn them into springboards for 
an invasion of the British Isles. Under this plan, which was 
given the code name Operation Yellow, the offensive in the 
West was to start in November 1939. Although the Germans 
transferred large numbers of troops to their western fron- 
tiers as soon as they completed their Polish campaign, they 
nonetheless had to postpone the offensive. Subsequently, the 
deadline was moved forward several times and, finally, in 
January 1940 it was decided to suspend the offensive on 
the Western Front until the spring. The main reason for 
this was that they were unable to complete the necessary 
manpower mobilisation in time and ensure the required 
supplies of strategic prime materials. 

Hitler’s military plans determined the tasks of nazi 
diplomacy as well. As regards the Western powers, Germany 
made numerous public appeals for peace and resorted to 
back-stage diplomatic soundings to disrupt the extremely 
slow-moving military preparations in France and Britain, 
strengthen the hand of the Munichites in these countries, 
create the illusion that the war was a “draw” and_ thus 
obtain the most favourable conditions for a swift and crush- 
ing military blow at the Western powers. 

Nazi diplomacy was posed with tremendously important 
tasks also vis-a-vis Germany’s chief partner—Italy—and 
the satellites, who were massively collaborating with the 
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Berlin-Rome Axis. During the phoney war these tasks were 
principally to thwart Rome’s attempts to pursue an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and completely subordinate Italian 
diplomacy to the New Order, where nazi Germany had 
the decisive say. In view of the acute shortage of military 
strategic prime materials, Germany sought broader economic 
relations with Italy and other satellite countries. For the 
time being the nazis did not endeavour to bring these coun- 
tries into active military co-operation, into participation in 
military operations against the Western powers. Instead, 
they methodically strengthened their position in these coun- 
tries, working towards the curtailment or complete rupture 
of the relations of the small countries of Central and South- 
eastern Europe with the Western powers so that when 
necessary they could be tied hand and foot to the chariot 
of the fascist powers. 


Pn 


Italy adopted the position of a non-belligerent in the 
Second World War, which broke out on September 1, 1939. 
The cardinal reason for this was that she was totally unpre- 
pared for active participation in the war. Moreover, she 
was not directly concerned with Germany’s conflict with 
Poland: Italy had no differences with that country. 

After Rome had determined its formal attitude to the 
war, the Italian Government activated its diplomatic ma- 
noeuvres: on September 3, 1939 Mussolini proposed calling 
a conference of five countries—Germany, Italy, Britain, 
France and Poland—within the next few days in order to 
consider the terms on which hostilities between Germany 
and Poland could be halted. His idea was that an armistice 
would allow German troops to remain in territory they had 
seized until a final settlement was reached. Peace proposals 
were made repeatedly on behalf of Italy by the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin Bernardo Attolico. 

The nazis, however, turned down the Italian proposals, 
fearing that the Italian initiative might be interpreted as 
a sign of Germany’s weakness and that Italian mediation 
would belittle the fruits of the German military successes 
in Poland. 

Further evidence of the Italian Government’s efforts to 
enhance its influence on the course of world developments 
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were its plans to set up an Italian-led Mediterranean or 
Balkan bloc. It wanted such a bloc to embrace Southeastern 
Europe, in which Italy had always shown a heightened in- 
terest and where German and Italian interests had come 
into collision time and again. 

In the autumn of 1939 Italy energetically explored the 
possibility of creating a Mediterranean bloc. Persistent 
rumours were afloat to the effect that the Italians were 
planning to head a bloc of neutral countries and even depart 
from their policy of co-operation with Germany. Italy’s 
initiative found understanding among some Balkan coun- 
tries, Rumania in particular. 

On September 23, 1939 Attolico formally requested Berlin 
to state its views about the Mediterranean bloc Rome was 
planning.* The Italians made a point of underlining its 
allegedly anti-British, purely defensive nature. Further- 
more, they assured the Germans that all the bloc called 
for was co-operation among the countries of the above- 
mentioned region of the European continent. The Germans 
became suspicious as soon as they heard of the Italian plan. 
Although Ernst von Weizsacker, State Secretary of the 
German Foreign Ministry, told the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin on September 27, 1939 that Germany had nothing 
against Italy assuming leadership of a Mediterranean bloc 
directed against the Anglo-French naval blockade, the 
Germans were worried about the true nature of that bloc.** 
The nazis made an attempt to change the nature of the con- 
templated bloc with the view to subordinating it to their 
own interests. Ciano discussed the question of a neutral bloc 
in detail with Hitler and Ribbentrop in Berlin on October 1, 
1939, 

“If the Duce assumed the leadership of the neutral 
world,” Hitler remarked, “its influence would thereby be 
greatly increased.’”™** While speaking of a “neutral bloc” 
Hitler aimed at drawing neutral countries into the sphere 
of Axis influence with Mussolini’s assistance and had not 
the least intention of allowing his Axis partner to gain a 
stronger position through the creation of such a bloc. For 
their part, the Italians were by no means inclined to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for their nazi partners. 

* DGFP, Vol. VIII, p. 126. 
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In reply to Hitler’s remarks, Ciano blandly claimed that 
Italy had taken no steps to form a Mediterranean bloc and 
that, properly speaking, her position was not that of a 
neutral. He emphasised that all Italy had done was to 
declare she would not display military initiative in the West 
and reminded Hitler that this declaration had been made 
when Germany started hostilities in the East and Hitler 
had maintained the conflict would be localised. Ciano 
repeated that Italy had never proclaimed her neutrality and 
was not planning to do so. He did his best to persuade the 
Germans that Italy’s stand was of the utmost advantage to 
them. Referring to the fact that Italy and Germany were 
in one and the same boat, he declared it would be difficult 
for Italy to assume leadership of a neutral bloc. This ex- 
change of views between Hitler and Ciano on a neutral bloc 
failed to yield any tangible result. 

Italian diplomacy continued to explore the ground with 
an eye to strengthening its position in East-European coun- 
tries, while the Germans watched these explorations with 
growing suspicion. On November 14, 1939 Ribbentrop sent 
the German Embassy in Italy a telegram requiring it to 
ascertain the Italian attitude towards a Balkan bloc. It had 
become known, he wrote, that the Rumanians had taken the 
initiative in forming such a bloc with a standing consultative 
body comprising representatives of the General Staffs. Rib- 
bentrop was anxious that Ciano should be asked if this 
meant a change in Mussolini’s attitude towards a Balkan 
bloc. On November 16 von Mackensen, the German Ambas- 
sador in Rome, replied stating Ciano had declared that 
Italy’s attitude towards a neutral bloc had not changed.* 

There were many other issues between Germany and 
Italy during the first months after the outbreak of war. One 
was the question of the German minority in South Tyrol. 
Italy and Germany had an understanding that the Germans 
in that area were subject to re-settlement in Germany. But 
the rate of this evacuation was exceedingly slow and the 
Italians began to grumble. 

In the autumn of 1939 difficulties arose in Italian-German 
economic relations as well. Soon after starting the war the 
Germans decided to reduce their exports to Italy and, at the 
same time, secure an increase of their imports from her.** 
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The Italians formally assured the Germans they were pre- 
pared to meet the German requests but they did nothing 
to back up this assurance. In fact, they used the excuse that 
an increase of Italian supplies to Germany might induce 
Britain and France to blockade Italy to delay a settlement 
of many major issues of Italian-German economic relations. 
One of the reasons for this was the curtailment of German 
coal deliveries due to increased requirements in Germany 
herself. 

Thus, during the first months of the Second World War 
Italian-German relations were characterised by differences 
and conflicting views despite the formal pronouncements 
of the fascist leaders of both countries emphasising their 
community of views and destiny. 

In Berlin the nazi leaders were particularly irritated by 
reports that representatives of Italian firms were negotiating 
an expansion of trade with Britain and France and that the 
Italians were conducting political talks with the Western 
powers. 

In January 1940 it became known in Berlin that Italy 
and France had signed an agreement under which Italy 
pledged to supply France with certain kinds of military 
equipment.” This induced the German Government to un- 
dertake a diplomatic demarche. On February 3, 1940, 
the Italian Ambassador in Berlin was told that if Italy was 
finding it necessary to promote trade with Britain and 
France, Germany at least hoped this trade would not 
strengthen those countries materially in the war against her; 
the German statement expressed the hope that Italy would 
increase her economic aid to Germany and take stronger 
action against the blockade in the Mediterranean.** 

Displeasure was also incurred in Berlin by Ciano’s speech 
in the Italian Parliament in December 1939. It was felt in 
Berlin that this speech did not conform to the spirit of 
Italian-German co-operation. The speech was lauded in 
London and Paris. 

Further evidence of grave Italian-German differences on 
major issues of world politics was a letter from Mussolini 
to Hitler on January 3, 1940, in which the former assured 
the nazi leader of Italy’s loyalty and explained his stand 
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on some outstanding issues. It began with comments on the 
above-mentioned Ciano speech, which, Mussolini wrote, 
had been unfoundedly and wrongly interpreted as being 
anti-German. He went on to describe Italy’s relations with 
Britain and France as being “correct but cool”. He vehe- 
mently denied the rumours of political negotiations between 
Italy and these countries. Touching on the question of a 
Balkan bloc, he maintained that he had never had in mind 
the creation of a bloc that might be utilised by the Western 
powers. 

However, the highlight of this message was the Italian 
dictator’s preoccupation with the problem of terminating 
the war in the West by setting up a new anti-Soviet front 
of all European powers. He wrote: “IJ am profoundly con- 
vinced that Great Britain and France will never succeed in 
making your Germany, assisted by Italy, capitulate, but it 
is not certain that it will be possible to bring the French 
and British to their knees or even divide them.”* From this 
Mussolini drew the conclusion that the time was propitious 
for achieving peace. 

The basis for such a peace, he said, was the alignment of 
the whole of Europe against Bolshevism, against the Soviet 
Union. This, properly speaking, was the main burden of 
Mussolini’s message. He wrote bluntly that “Russia is alien 
to Europe”.** In this letter he indirectly reproached Hitler 
for having signed the Soviet-German treaty and declared 
that any further development of Soviet-German relations 
“would have catastrophic repercussions in Italy, where anti- 
Bolshevik unanimity” was widespread. The letter ended 
with profuse assurances to the effect that Italy was prepared 
to assist her German ally. 

After delivering this letter to the addressee, the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin Attolico said at the German Foreign 
Ministry on January 29, 1940 that the Duce now saw in 
Europe a new situation in which the Western powers re- 
garded Bolshevism as the principal adversary; this, accord- 
ing to Mussolini, could lead to understanding between the 
Western and the Axis powers.”** The Italians waited a long 
time for a reply to Mussolini’s letter, and even reminded 
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the Germans several times, but Hitler’s reply arrived only 
on March 8. This delay was not accidental, of course. The 
nazis did not want to reject Rome’s “peace” initiative 
outright for that would have divulged their true intentions. 
In Berlin, obviously, it was feared that information regard- 
ing Germany’s real plans relative to the Western powers 
might leak to Paris and London through Rome. 

In a long-winded letter Hitler went out of his way to 
justify the war started by Germany and claimed this war 
was inevitable. He spoke of his determination to settle 
Germany’s dispute with the Western powers by military 
force. He saw no real possibilities for a peace settlement 
with the West because, as he put it, Britain and France were 
intent on destroying “totalitarian people’s states” like 
Germany. 

Throughout the letter Hitler repeatedly emphasised that 
Germany and Italy had one and the same destiny, writing 
“the outcome of this war will also decide the future of 
Italy’.* He said he appreciated the reasons why Italy had 
not entered the war, that she was waiting for a suitable 
time and was preparing for it. Taking into consideration 
the community of destinies of the two countries, Hitler men- 
tioned that he had decided to increase German coal delive- 
ries to Italy in order to make her independent of the Wes- 
tern powers. 

In this letter Hitler dwelt on German-Soviet relations 
as well, showing why it had been necessary to sign the 
Soviet-German treaty and touching upon other aspects of 
the relations between Germany and the USSR. 

Speaking of the prospects of the war, he informed Mus- 
solini that a decisive offensive would soon be launched 
against the Western powers. In conclusion, he re-emphasised 
that sooner or later fate would compel nazi Germany and 
fascist Italy to fight shoulder to shoulder. 

This message made it clear that under no circumstances 
would Germany agree to conciliation with the Western 
powers and that she was preparing for large-scale military 
operations. However, Hitler said nothing about the time 
or nature of these operations. The letter showed that the 
nazis were unquestionably out to induce Italy to take an 
active part in their plans. It was no accident that the letter 
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omitted mention of outstanding issues, only underlining the 
community of destinies of the two fascist countries. Also 
symptomatic was Hitler’s decision to satisfy the Italian 
demand for coal. In short, the nazis went out of their way 
to placate their Italian ally in order to tie him irrevocably 
to their war chariot. 

This was what lay at the back of important diplomatic 
talks between Germany and Italy in March 1940. On March 
10-11 Ribbentrop paid a visit to Rome, and on March 18 
Hitler and Mussolini had a conference in the Brenner Pass. 

Coal deliveries was one of the main points of the nego- 
tiations conducted by Ribbentrop. Mussolini told him he 
would like the monthly quota of German coal deliveries to 
amount to 500,000-700,000 tons. Ribbentrop quickly agreed 
to this, declaring that Germany was in a position to increase 
the monthly quota to as much as 1,000,000 tons. He informed 
Mussolini that he had brought with him to Rome an envoy 
named Clodius who was empowered to conduct the neces- 
sary talks with the appropriate Italian authorities. 

On March 13, 1940, as a result of these talks, the Germans 
and Italians signed a protocol supplementing the fourth 
secret protocol of February 24, 1940. Under the new pro- 
tocol Germany undertook to supply Italy with 1,000,000 
tons of coal per month. 

In regard to the international situation, Ribbentrop did 
his utmost to justify Germany’s stand, which ruled out the 
possibility of concluding peace with Britain and France. 
For his part, Mussolini argued that Italian policy was bene- 
fiting Germany. According to him, close allied relations 
between Italy and Germany had compelled Britain and 
France to keep large military contingents far from the 
Western Front. He exaggerated Italian economic aid to 
Germany as much as he could. On this point he did not 
overlook even the delivery of various food containing vita- 
min C. He said that in February 1940 Italy had sent Ger- 
many 9,800 railway carloads of food, and promised to raise 
this figure to 10,000 in the immediate future. 

Italy, he assured Ribbentrop, was doing everything to 
prepare for entry into the war. True, he did not mention 
when Italy would enter the war, but repeatedly stressed his 
determination to fight.* 
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Ribbentrop was pleased with these talks, in which he 
had managed somewhat to smooth over Italian-German dif- 
ferences. Moreover, these talks prepared the ground for a 
meeting between Hitler and Mussolini. 

This meeting took place in the Brenner Pass on March 18 
and was a landmark in the development of Italian-German 
co-operation during the Second World War. The main 
objective of nazi diplomacy at this meeting was clearly to 
enlist Italian participation in the contemplated operations 
against Britain and France. In view of Rome’s unceasing 
attempts to play the role of “peace-maker” in the conflict 
between Germany and the Western powers and also in face 
of the serious differences between the Axis partners the 
nazis foresaw formidable obstacles at the talks. This is 
evidently why Hitler spent nearly two hours explaining 
Germany’s stand in the world conflict, the salient point 
being that a peaceful settlement was out of the question. 
Hitler decided to flatter Mussolini, declaring that he fully 
shared and approved the stand adopted by the Duce in the 
autumn of 1939, “Since the middle of September,” he said, 
“no further danger had threatened Germany from the West, 
and hence Italy had done right to keep out of the conflict.”* 
At the same time, he particularly stressed that Italy and 
Germany had a common destiny, declaring that Germany’s 
defeat in the war would mean Italy’s reduction to the status 
of a second-rate power and, conversely, a German victory 
would make her a key factor in world politics. He informed 
the Italians of the operations Germany was preparing 
against France. However, this information was of a purely 
general nature. Hitler did not state the time of these oper- 
ations and said nothing even of his plans to attack Norway 
and Denmark. He spoke of the prospect of future military 
operations with conceit and confidence. 

His utterances on Soviet-German relations are interest- 
ing. In the same breath that he justified the signing of a 
treaty with the USSR he emphatically underlined that he 
was “absolutely alien” to Bolshevism. “Germany and Rus- 
sia,” he said, “were two different worlds, especially in their 
social structure.”** Germany had only one ally and partner, 
and that ally and partner was Italy, he declared. This two- 
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hour tirade impressed Mussolini. He reaffirmed that Italy 
and Germany had common interests, stating that he “hated” 
Britain and France, and informed Hitler of Italy’s prepara- 
tions for possible entry into the war. These preparations, he 
said, would be completed in three or four months at the 
latest, and after that he would “not be in the embarrassing 
position of seeing his comrade fighting and himself being 
limited to making demonstrations” although he, Mussolini, 
‘was conscious of being of use to Germany in his role on 
the ‘left wing’”’. He added that he would have liked to do 
more than he was doing at the moment.” If the German of- 
fensive in the West was successful, Italy, Mussolini prom- 
ised, would forthwith enter the conflict in order to hasten 
the outcome. If matters developed otherwise he would pre- 
fer to wait until Italy was fully prepared for war. 

Nazi diplomacy secured its objective. Italy had pledged 
to enter the war, thus completely linking her destiny with 
that of Germany. This was the logical outcome of fascist 
Italy’s aggressive foreign policy. She sided with nazi 
Germany. Bound to the nazis by various political, economic 
and other ties, chiefly by joint acts of aggression, the Italian 
fascist leaders plunged Italy into another reckless adven- 
ture. At the Brenner talks Italian diplomacy failed to 
obtain any concessions from its German partner. From this 
aspect the Brenner talks must be regarded as a setback for 
Italian diplomacy and as an undoubted success for the 
nazis. Henceforth Italian-German relations entered a new 
phase, in which fascist Italy, having become a military 
partner of Germany, began to play an obviously subordi- 
nate role in the Berlin-Rome Axis. 


+ 


The policy of a number of states which subsequently 
became active participants in the war on the side of the 
Axis played an important role in creating the military and 
political bloc of aggressor states and in charting the basic 
aims of its diplomacy. 

Vacillation between the two imperialist groups was typical 
of the foreign policy pursued by the monarchist dictator- 
ship in Rumania during the initial period of the Second 
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World War. On the one hand, Rumania supplied Germany 
with oil, food and other prime materials and, on the other, 
continued to maintain close contact with Anglo-French 
ruling circles. There is evidence to show that after Rumania 
proclaimed her neutrality in early September 1939, she 
entered into negotiations with the British Government on 
the possibility of Anglo-French troops landing in Rumania.* 

Also evidence of Rumania’s vacillation was her initiative 
in trying to set up a neutral bloc of Balkan states. The idea 
behind this was that Rumania and other Balkan states 
should have relative freedom of action. Rumanian diplo- 
macy made some preliminary soundings, which showed 
that most of the Balkan states were not very eager to see 
such a bloc emerge. Their unity was obstructed by the 
contradictions between them and by the rivalry of the Great 
Powers in the Balkans. Western diplomacy approved the 
idea of creating a Balkan defensive alliance, hoping to use 
such an alliance against Germany. Small wonder that in 
talks with the Rumanian Foreign Minister Gregoire Gafencu 
in London in April and September 1939, Churchill warmly 
supported this idea.** The Rumanian initiative was approved 
in Rome as well, where it was felt that Italy would manage 
to assume the leadership of this bloc. Lastly, the Ruma- 
nian plan was clearly disapproved by the nazis, who were 
interested in temporarily conciliating the Balkans but under 
no circumstances desired to allow the Balkan states to unite 
on an anti-German basis. 

The attempt by King Carol to undertake mediation be- 
tween the Western powers and Germany was likewise 
regarded with disapproval in Berlin. In November 1939 the 
Rumanian king called upon the above-mentioned powers to 
conclude peace. After receiving a reply from the British 
King George VI stating the latter’s readiness seriously to 
consider the real possibilities for peace, Carol wrote a letter 
to Hitler urging him, “in face of the enormous danger which 
would lead to the destruction of Europe” to make another 
attempt to end the war. 

Carol insisted on the German Minister in Bucharest 
Wilhelm Fabricius personally delivering his message to Hit- 
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ler. When in fulfilment of Carol’s request the latter arrived 
in Berlin, Ribbentrop received him with irritation and dis- 
pleasure. He told Fabricius that the head of a diplomatic 
mission had no authority to conduct any talks on peace 
mediation. A cold reception was given Fabricius by Hitler, 
too, who flatly rejected Carol’s initiative. “Tell the king,” 
he said, “that 1 am extremely grateful for his interest in 
this question. However, in view of the stand adopted by the 
enemy states towards Germany and because of their totally 
unacceptable peace terms, I very much regret that 1 am 
compelled to turn down the proposal for peace mediation.”* 

Rumania’s attitude in the initial stage of the war evoked 
unconcealed displeasure in Berlin. During the Polish cam- 
paign, for instance, the nazi Government had expressed its 
deep resentment over the fact that Rumania had given 
asylum to the discredited Polish bourgeois leaders and part 
of the Polish Army, and demanded the closure of the Polish- 
Rumanian frontier, the internment of refugees and the ces- 
sation of all military movement across Rumanian territory.” 

The possibility of Rumania being drawn into the orbit of 
Western politics was seriously considered in Berlin. To 
preclude this possibility, the nazis increased pressure on 
their agents in Rumania. In September 1939 the Ruma- 
nian Prime Minister Armand Calinescu, who had come out 
against the Third Reich and the Iron Guard, was assassinat- 
ed by legionnaires on instructions from the Gestapo; the 
nazi Government planned to give armed support to a con- 
spiracy aimed at establishing a legionary dictatorship in 
Rumania.*** The existence of plans for the military seizure 
of Rumania by nazi Germany is mentioned in numerous 
Rumanian diplomatic documents.**** Early in 1940, a plan 
for the possible occupation of Rumania was drawn up on 
orders from the Chief of the German General Staff Franz 
Halder. 

Nazi subversive activity did not pass unnoticed in Bucha- 
rest. The Rumanian rulers took a series of steps calculated 
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to allay German suspicions. In particular, they acceded to 
the German demand for the internment of Polish refugees 
and yielded on other questions linked up with the German- 
Polish war. Rumanian-German economic talks ended suc- 
cessfully at the close of September. 

The Tatarescu Government, which came to power on 
November 25, 1939, speeded up Rumania’s accession to the 
nazi bloc. Soon after this Government was formed, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister Gregoire Gafencu told the Ger- 
man Minister in Bucharest that Rumania had abandoned the 
idea of creating a neutral bloc because it, evidently, did not 
conform to Axis interests.* 

In view of the war which they had unleashed, the ques- 
tion of Rumanian oil deliveries now became vital to the 
nazis. Despite the agreement signed in September 1939, they 
were dissatisfied with the volume of these deliveries. In 
October Germany received 70,000 tons of oil from Rumania, 
but in November deliveries dropped to 60,000 tons. The Ger- 
mans demanded at least 100,000 tons of oil per month, and 
in return were prepared to consider increasing military sup- 
plies to Rumania. The nazi interest in Rumanian oil was so 
great that when reports of acts of sabotage in the Rumanian 
oilfields were received at the close of 1939, Admiral Walther 
Canaris, chief of German military intelligence, was sent on 
a special fact-finding mission. Canaris came to an arrange- 
ment with Moruzow, chief of the Siguranza (Rumanian secret 
police) on co-operation to suppress sabotage.** 

Economic policy towards Rumania was discussed early in 
January 1940 at a conference presided over by Goering. At 
this conference criticism was levelled at the German Foreign 
Ministry and at the unsatisfactory fulfilment by Rumania of 
her economic commitments, particularly in regard to her oil 
deliveries. 

As a result of the activities of nazi representatives in Bu- 
charest and the conciliatory attitude of the Rumanian rulers 
another Rumanian-German agreement providing for an 
increase of oil deliveries in exchange for German military 
supplies was signed early in March 1940. The Rumanian 
Government pledged to supply Germany with 200,000 tons 
of oil per month beginning on March 1, 1940. In communi- 
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cations from Bucharest in March-April 1940 the special 
representatives of the German Government Clodius and 
Neubacher underlined that Rumania was meeting her obli- 
gations one hundred per cent. 

The Tatarescu Government showed increasing willing- 
ness to satisfy Germany’s growing economic demands. At 
the close of March Tatarescu assured Clodius that Rumania 
was prepared to supply Germany with 790,000 tons of oil 
per month, and promised a satisfactory decision on the 
question of Rumanian credits to Germany amounting to 
2,000-3,000 million leys.* 

Fresh German-Rumanian economic talks were started in 
the spring of 1940. At these talks the Germans made the 
Rumanians accept a system of import and export prices, 
whose substance was: firstly, Rumania would sell goods to 
Germany at pre-war or “accessible” prices far below world 
prices and, secondly, inasmuch as under these terms Ger- 
many’s imports from Rumania would greatly exceed her 
exports to that country, the nazis constantly and arbitrarily 
raised the prices of the goods exported by them, while the 
prices of Rumanian goods remained exceedingly low. 

On May 27 the economic talks in Bucharest ended with 
the signing of an agreement on an exchange of German 
military supplies for Rumanian oil products. This agreement 
became known as the Oil Pact. Rumania met all of Germa- 
ny’s demands regarding an increase of oil deliveries for 
Germany’s military requirements and a decrease of the price 
of this oil. Other questions—financial, transport and so 
forth—were also settled to Germany’s satisfaction. Nazi 
diplomacy regarded the Oil Pact as an achievement of the 
German policy of enslaving Rumania economically. 


Despite the circumstance that on the eve of the war 
Horthy-ruled Hungary had undertaken a series of foreign 
policy acts in close co-operation with Germany and _ had 
joined the Anti-Comintern Pact, the Government of Count 
Pal Teleki made some timid attempts during the first months 
of the war to pursue a policy of balancing between the Axis 
powers and the Western states. At the same time, as soon 
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as matters called for decisive action, the Hungarian rulers 
submitted to Berlin and obediently took their place in the 
backwash of nazi policy. For example, on the eve of the war 
the Teleki Government stated in hesitant terms that it 
would remain neutral in the event of war between Germany 
and Poland, but in the same breath added that if a world 
conflict flared up Hungary was prepared “to coordinate her 
policy with that of the Axis”. Moreover, to reaffirm its 
fidelity to co-operation with Germany and Italy, the Hun- 
garian Government sent its Foreign Minister, Count Istvan 
Csaky, to Germany and Italy in August 1939 to give the 
Axis leaders personal assurances of this fidelity. 

When the nazi hordes invaded Poland the Hungarian 
Government made no attempt whatsoever to support Poland 
despite the fairly close Hungarian-Polish co-operation in 
the interval between the two world wars. But even this 
affronted the nazis, who expected Hungary to be more 
actively involved in the German-Polish conflict. A few 
days before the German attack on Poland, a representative 
of the German Foreign Ministry rebuked the Hungarian 
Government, alleging that it was “pursuing an extremely 
uncertain policy towards Germany”. The nazis went so far 
as to instruct their military authorities to halt the delivery 
of certain military supplies to Hungary. As had already 
been frequently the case, the least dissatisfaction in Berlin 
sparked panic in Budapest: Csaky instructed the Hungarian 
minister in Berlin to tell Ribbentrop that “we remain true 
to friendship with Germany” and that “they can always 
count on our loyal friendship’’.* 

Frightened by the possibility of military action by nazi 
Germany, the Hungarian rulers began to look for protection 
in Rome. Early in September 1939 the Hungarian Minister 
in Rome Baron Frederick Villani had several meetings with 
Ciano and was received by Mussolini. At these meetings he 
asked the Italian Government to influence the nazis and 
convince them that the Hungarians were loyal and true to 
the Axis. In reply the Hungarian Minister was assured that 
the Italian Government regarded the Hungarian attitude 
with understanding. 

The Horthy clique tried to take advantage of the mili- 
tary situation in Europe. Assuming that war between 
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Germany and Poland would allow Hungary to assert her 
territorial claims on Rumania, the Hungarian Government 
started preparations for an attack on that country. On 
September 3, 1939 Teleki sent Mussolini a letter requesting 
Italy’s diplomatic support for this attack. “The Hungarian 
Government,” stated a Memorandum appended to Teleki’s 
letter, “is preparing for war quietly but with determination, 
being compelled to proceed with such preparations by well- 
founded apprehensions about the future, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by pressure of Hungarian public opinion, 
which insists that the Hungarian-Rumanian territorial dis- 
pute should be settled now once and for all.”* However 
Italy, which was seeking to enhance her influence in South- 
eastern Europe, by no means wanted to fan Rumanian- 
Hungarian differences. In talks with Hungarian represen- 
tatives Ciano insistently urged patience and moderation. 

The prospect of a Hungarian-Rumanian conflict alarmed 
the rulers in Berlin as well. They feared that a hotbed of 
war in the Balkans might complicate Germany’s military 
and strategic position. Worried by the reports from Buda- 
pest, the nazis decided to bring further pressure to bear on 
the Hungarian Government. On September 5, 1939 Ribben- 
trop invited Csaky to meet him for an urgent talk. This 
meeting took place at a German military headquarters on 
September 7. Ribbentrop told Csaky that he had invited 
him “in order to insist that at present Hungary should 
under no circumstances attack Rumania. This was necessary 
if only because under present conditions Germany was 
deprived of the possibility of supporting Hungary by sending 
German troops to the front against Rumania’.** Csaky 
acceded to this request and, fawning upon the nazis, even 
suggested a MHungarian-Rumanian non-aggression pact. 
Ribbentrop, however, did not think such a pact was expe- 
dient and remained content with Csaky’s assurances that 
Hungary would not attack Rumania.*** The German 
Government did not by any means desire lasting normali- 
sation of Hungarian-Rumanian relations. An armed clash 
between the two countries was all that did not suit it at 
the time. 
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Further commotion was caused in Budapest on Septem- 
ber 9 by a telephone call from Ribbentrop, who told Csaky 
he wanted permission for German troops to cross from 
Slovakia to Poland via Hungary in order to establish another 
springboard for military operations. He said Berlin expected 
the Hungarian answer that same evening. Fearing that this 
transit by German troops would lead to Hungary’s occupa- 
tion and premature involvement in the war, the Hungarian 
Government decided to seek the advice of Rome once more. 
Villani called on Mussolini and Ciano on the same day 
and in conversation with him the fascist leaders said they 
were puzzled by the German action. “The Germans,” they 
remarked, “can quickly put an end to Poland without using 
Hungarian territory for the transit of troops.” “Mussolini 
told me,” Villani reported to Budapest, “that Hungarian 
interests were of vital concern to him.” The Italians advised 
the Hungarians to turn down the German request “in very 
friendly terms”. Mussolini even asked if the Hungarians 
were prepared for resistance. In reply to this the Hungarian 
Minister said: “Anybody who enters our territory without 
the permission of the Government will encounter the resis- 
tance of the Hungarian Army.” At the close of this conver- 
sation the Italian leaders expressed the opinion that mat- 
ters would not reach a conflict.* 

Encouraged by Italian support, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment informed Ribbentrop that it would not comply with 
the German request and would not allow small Slovak 
military contingents across Hungarian territory. However, 
as had frequently happened before, this “bold action” 
frightened the Horthy clique itself and on the very next day 
the German Minister in Budapest was told that Hungary 
was prepared to permit the transit of German military sup- 
plies on the railway mentioned by the Germans in closed 
carriages without a military escort. The Hungarian stand 
kindled a fresh outburst of rage in Berlin. In a telegram to 
the German Minister in Budapest on September 14, 1939, 
Ribbentrop instructed him to tell Csaky that this “Hunga- 
rian reply to the Slovak request, which was unknown to the 
Reich Government, has caused great astonishment here. I 
would, therefore, advise Count Csaky to be very circumspect 
in his actions towards Slovakia, which is under our pro- 
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tection. Any unfriendly act whatever towards Slovakia 
would cause a corresponding reaction in Germany. 
With reference to Csaky’s remark to the effect that he did 
not know whether Hungary’s acquiescence to the transport 
of German war materiel on the railway line mentioned 
could be maintained under these conditions, please inform 
the Hungarian Government that the Reich Government has 
chosen not to take advantage of the offer for the transit of 
war material”.* 

In view of this turn in German-Hungarian relations, the 
Hungarian Regent Miklos Horthy decided to make a per- 
sonal representation to Hitler. On November 3, 1939 he 
wrote to Hitler, saying, “while our feeling towards Germany 
have never changed, we had the impression that Germany’s 
attitude towards us has undergone a change’. He stressed 
his regime’s benevolent attitude to the German minority in 
Hungary. The main point of this message was an exhorta- 
tion to unite the whole of Europe against the Soviet Union. 
The Hungarian dictator sadly recalled that Marshal Foch’s 
proposal for an alliance against Soviet Russia and for a 
crusade by the united forces of France, Britain, Italy, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary against the then young 
Soviet state had not been fully implemented in 1918. In 
conclusion, he declared he was prepared to render nazi 
Germany every possible support in the realisation of her 
plans.** 

In the spring of 1940 the Hungarian Government acti- 
vated its policy aimed at the seizure of Transylvania. Hun- 
garian-Rumanian relations were one of the key subjects of 
Count Teleki’s talks in Rome in March 1940. He discussed 
with Mussolini Hungarian claims on Rumania, particularly 
the claim to the whole of Transylvania. Mussolini promised 
to secure Rumanian tractability, but emphasised that he 
would not support Hungary if she started a war against 
Rumania. Ciano, who took part in these talks, writes: “Teleki 
has avoided taking an open position one way or the other, 
but has not hidden his sympathy for the Western powers 
and fears an integral German victory like the plague.’’*** 
In giving the German Ambassador in Rome the gist of these 
talks, Ciano expressed the conviction that Hungary would 
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continue looking for ways of attaining her territorial 
demands by peaceful means.* 

A result of the Teleki negotiations in Rome was the 
diplomatic initiative taken by Budapest in mid-April 1940 
to procure the satisfaction of Hungary’s territorial claims 
on Rumania. On April 17, 1940 Teleki wrote a letter to 
Hitler proposing a conference of representatives of Ger- 
many, ltaly and Hungary.** 

Although the letter did not state that the Hungarians 
planned to raise the question of Transylvania at the confer- 
ence, it was nonetheless obvious that such was their inten- 
tion. In suggesting a conference the Hungarian rulers evi- 
dently hoped for Italian backing in the settlement of Balkan 
issues in their favour. 

The nazis took a negative stand to this proposal. From 
the Franz Halder diaries, for example, we learn that Hitler 
was clearly annoyed by the Hungarian initiative.*** The 
Germans delayed their reply to Teleki’s letter, and on 
May 14 turned down the Hungarian proposal for a tripar- 
tite conference. In a letter to Teleki Hitler maintained that 
Germany was pursuing exclusively economic interests in the 
Balkans and, therefore, desired good political and economic 
relations with all the Balkan states.**** A conference, such 
as the one proposed by the Hungarians, he wrote, would 
only heighten tension in the Balkans and that was what 
Germany wished to avoid. He, therefore, felt that a tripar- 
tite conference was inopportune, and advised Hungary to 
promote co-operation with the Axis powers, co-operation, 
which, he said, had already brought her excellent results. 

Teleki had no choice but to agree with Hitler’s point of 
view. But in his letter of May 20, 1940 he wrote that out- 
standing issues had to be settled and Hungary’s claims on 
her neighbours had to be satisfied “in a manner such as 
would not interfere with the interests of friendly Great 
Powers”. In this letter Teleki wrote at length about what he 
called the increasing menace of communism and Pan-Slavism 
in Central and Southeastern Europe and used this to explain 
the partial mobilisation that had been carried out in Hun- 
gary early in May 1940. In conclusion, he wrote: “We are 
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confident that the Axis powers will support us by word and 
action so that we may make our decisions at the proper 
time and in the best way.’* 

Throughout the period under review Hungary's relations 
with her neighbours were founded on her determination 
to revise her frontiers at Rumania’s expense. This ruled out 
every possibility of creating a united front of small states 
against further Axis expansion. At the same time nazi 
Germany sought to secure a further adaptation of Hunga- 
rian economy to German interests. This purpose was served 
by the economic agreements signed in Budapest on Janu- 
ary 16, 1940. Top secret protocols covering co-operation in 
matters of war economy were included in these agreements. 
In particular, the agreements envisaged German aid for the 
rearmament of the Hungarian Army.** 

Important Hungarian-German economic talks on increas- 
ing Hungarian exports to Germany in exchange for German 
military supplies were held in Budapest in the spring of 
1940. Clodius, who represented the German Government 
at these talks, wrote that during his conversations with 
Hungarian leaders Horthy had assured him of Hungarian 
friendship for Germany; Varga, Minister for Economy, had 
told him that Germany should have no apprehensions about 
the British manoeuvres vis-a-vis Hungary.*** General 
Werth, Chief of the Hungarian General Staff, told Clodius 
that every Hungarian soldier was aware that Hungary’s rear- 
mament was possible and could be completed only with 
German aid. Summing up his talks in Hungary Clodius 
drew the conclusion that “authoritative political elements 
are fully aware that Hungary’s policy can only be con- 
ducted in close concert with that of Germany and Italy 
and that they are determined to act consistently with this 
in the economic field. Hungary’s attitude during all the 
economic negotiations that have taken place since the begin- 
ning of the war is proof of this”.""* 


* 


In face of the ticklish international situation and Bulga- 
ria’s unpreparedness for war, the Bulgarian Government 
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resolutely refrained from active involvement in the world 
war that had just broken out. On September 15, 1939 the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister Gheorghi Kiosseivanov sent all 
Bulgarian diplomatic representatives abroad a circular tele- 
gram in which he quoted the Government’s proclamation 
of neutrality: “In the present international situation and 
developments Bulgaria, pursuing her peaceful policy, re- 
mains neutral.” The circular stressed that Bulgaria’s neu- 
trality statement signified not her renunciation of her demand 
for the restoration of her 1913 frontiers but her desire to 
settle this issue amicably after the war.* Analogous state- 
ments were made by many Bulgarian political leaders at 
the close of 1939 and beginning of 1940. The Soviet author 
L. B. Valev rightly notes that these statements were made 
not so much with the view to preserving peace in the 
Balkans and promoting friendly relations with Bulgaria’s 
neighbours as with the desire, for the time being, to screen 
Bulgaria’s preparations for accession to the aggressor bloc 
and for attaining the expansionist objectives of the Bulga- 
rian bourgeoisie.** 

Temporising neutrality underlined Bulgarian foreign 
policy during the early stage of the Second World War. 
Among the Bulgarian bourgeoisie there were various groups: 
some were oriented on the Western powers, others on the 
Axis. But there was one thing in which they were united, 
and that was their hostility for the Soviet Union, their 
reluctance to do anything to improve Soviet-Bulgarian re- 
lations, their anti-Soviet foreign policy which had become 
traditional. This was seen, in particular, in the attitude of 
the Bulgarian ruling circles towards the question of a Soviet- 
Bulgarian mutual assistance pact. 

In order to avert the threat of nazi aggression in the 
Balkans, the Soviet Union had proposed treaties of mutual 
assistance to a number of countries in that area. It offered 
to sign such a treaty with Bulgaria on two occasions in 
1939-40. The first proposal was made through the Bulga- 
rian Minister in Moscow in October 1939. This proposal was 
turned down by the Bulgarian Government on the grounds 
that “this treaty might cause complications, or Bulgaria 
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would be required to sign a similar treaty with other powers, 
which would be tantamount to our death’.* Soon afterwards 
the Bulgarian Minister in Berlin made haste to inform the 
nazis that Bulgaria had rejected the Soviet proposal. 

According to the testimony of many diplomatic docu- 
ments, in the various Bulgarian-German negotiations of that 
period the Bulgarian rulers emphasised their disinclination 
to improve relations with the Soviet Union.** They made 
a point of assuring their imperialist backers, primarily nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy, who were worried over the 
mounting sympathy of the Bulgarian working people for the 
Soviet Union, that they were not guided by the “feelings 
of the people”. 

The proneness of the Bulgarian ruling circles to take 
their cue from Germany increased in proportion to the lat- 
ter’s political and military successes. 

The mood of the Bulgarian leaders at the initial stage 
of the war was mirrored in a report from Clodius on the 
results of his talks in Sofia in early May 1940. According 
to this report, Bulgarian Foreign Minister Popov told 
Clodius that in regard to Germany Bulgaria was not a 
neutral but a friendly state.*** Popov assured Clodius that 
all surplus Bulgarian goods would be exported chiefly to 
Germany. War Minister Daskalov told Clodius that Germany 
was Bulgaria’s only ally and that in future, as in the past, 
he, Daskalov, would bend every effort to achieve closer 
relations with Germany in order to ensure the rearming of 
the Bulgarian Army, saying that this rearmament was only 
possible with German assistance. King Boris sang the same 
tune, declaring that Bulgaria could attain her national 
aspirations only by being on Germany’s side. At the same 
time, he noted that Bulgaria was militarily weak and would 
remain neutral as long as possible.**** Finance Minister Boji- 
lov told Clodius that he had subordinated Bulgaria’s econom- 
ic policy entirely to German interests and gave the assurance 
that British intrigues would not obstruct Bulgarian policy. 
Clodius concluded his report to Berlin with the words: “The 
general impression is that the important political figures, 
above all the king, consider as the only possible foreign 
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policy one of alignment with Germany”, pointing out that 
in recent years Bulgarian economy had been indissolubly 
bound up with the German market.* 

Germany was well entrenched in Bulgaria, with the re- 
sult that during the initial period of the Second World War 
nazi diplomacy was not particularly active in Bulgaria, being 
quite content with the wait-and-see attitude of the Bulga- 
rian ruling circles and their anti-Soviet leanings. For the 
time being the Germans were in no hurry to satisfy the 
various Bulgarian requests, particularly in the delivery of 
armaments. They were more interested in obtaining military 
bases on Bulgarian territory. This is borne out, for example, 
by the following. When the war broke out the Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin Parvan Draganov was asked at the German 
Foreign Ministry if the Bulgarian Army could withstand 
the pressure of the Turkish Army in the event Turkey at- 
tacked Bulgaria. Draganov noted that Bulgaria, would be 
in a position to resist such pressure in 12-18 months’ time, 
after receiving the necessary armaments. In reply to this 
he was told that Bulgaria’s only course was to prepare an 
adequate number of airfields for German aircraft, which, in 
the event Turkey attacked suddenly, would arrive in four 
or five hours and smash the Turkish Army in the same way 
as the Poles had been crushed. This insolence was resented 
even by an ardent proponent of Bulgarian-German collab- 
oration like Popov, who, at a conference at the Bulgarian 
Foreign Ministry in April 1940, called this plan “somewhat 
fantastic”, because the Bulgarians would be unable to supply 
such a German air armada with petrol and ammunition. 

The virtual robbing of the Bulgarian economy by nazi 
Germany began with the outbreak of the Second World 
War. In this period Bulgarian-German economic relations 
were founded on a clearing agreement that had been signed 
as early as 1932. It established an exchange rate for the 
German mark that was extremely unfavourable for Bulga- 
tia. When the war started, the Bulgarian-German clearing 
agreement was amended in such a way as to place Bulgaria 
at a still greater disadvantage.** 

A protocol instituting German and Bulgarian govern- 
ment commissions on Bulgarian-German economic relations 
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was signed on April 16, 1940 as a result of the talks con- 
ducted by Clodius in Sofia. These commissions were to have 
joint sittings once every six months. The Bulgarian com- 
mission was headed by L. Tsonev, former Trade Counsel- 
lor at the Bulgarian Mission in Berlin and a rabid Germa- 
nophile, who perseveringly pursued a policy of subordinat- 
ing Bulgaria’s economy to nazi interests. 


+ + & 


During the phoney war, the diplomacy of some of the 
countries that later subscribed to the Tripartite Pact and 
joined in the war to install fascist regimes throughout the 
world, still bore a semblance of independence. While 
broadly collaborating with nazi Germany, the governments 
of Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and some other states 
refrained from actively participating in the war and kept a 
close watch on developments. Among the ruling circles of 
these countries there were many elements who wavered in 
their assessment of the prospect of the war between Germany 
and the Western powers. Hitler’s boasting had not yet pro- 
duced the desired effect. British and French influence was 
still very much in evidence among the ruling circles of many 
East-European countries. Moreover, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and some other small states pursued a discernible 
policy of balancing between the two ends of the Axis. 
During the first few months of the war, when Italian-German 
differences were a real factor in European politics, many 
pro-fascist leaders of the small East-European states pre- 
pared to follow in Italy’s wake, expecting that this would 
enable them to retain more freedom of action and provide 
them with more opportunity to attain various foreign policy 
objectives. However, although there were some differences 
in the foreign policy objectives and diplomacy of Germany 
and Italy, and of the countries that joined them, all of 
them steered towards a further exacerbation of the interna- 
tional situation, towards an escalation of the world war, 


which had broken out. 


Chapter Two 


FALL OF FRANCE AND THE FURTHER 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE NAZI BLOC 


Mid-1940 witnessed a further 
consolidation of the nazi bloc. In April-June 1940 the 
course and outcome of the hostilities in Western Europe 
introduced essential changes in the attitude of the pro- 
fascist states. In early April nazi troops invaded and over- 
ran Denmark without encountering resistance; they landed 


on the Norwegian coast as well. The resistance of Norwe- 
gian patriots failed to avert the rapid conquest of the 
country by the Germans. An end was put to the phoney 
war on May 10. On that day the nazis launched a sweeping 
offensive against France. It was conducted on a wide front 
across the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, by-passing 
the heavily fortified Maginot Line. Nazi troops occupied 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg in a matter of 
days. The British Expeditionary Corps, flattened against the 
coast in the vicinity of Dunkirk, fled to the British Isles, 
abandoning all its heavy armaments. Advancing across the 
Belgian and Luxemburg frontier, German troops swept into 
France. 

France had the possibility of effectively resisting the 
German invasion: she had a large and adequately armed 
and equipped army. But the French Command committed 
one blunder after another, employing obsolete methods and 
allowing the Germans to catch it unawares with sudden and 
stunning blows. ‘The French Government was neither able 
nor keen to take the steps necessary to rally and mobilise 
the French people for a struggle against the nazi invaders. 
France suffered a crushing defeat a few weeks after the 
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Maginot Line was breached. The nazis were jubilant. They 
were quick to use their military successes in the West to 
strengthen their political position in the small East-Euro- 
pean countries. Italian-German relations likewise under- 
went a change. Mussolini’s forecast, made to Hitler, that the 
Western powers could not be utterly defeated seemed to 
have been upset, with the result that his prestige suffered. 

Now the Italian fascist leaders sought, firstly, to empha- 
sise the circumstance that Italy had, as they claimed, effec- 
tively pinned down British and French forces during the 
period of the phoney war and thereby enabled Germany 
successfully to complete her preparations for her offensive 
in 1940, and, secondly, to enter the war as quickly as pos- 
sible so as not to be late for the division of the spoils. 

In April 1940, when German aggression in Northern 
Europe was at its height, there was a lively exchange of 
messages between Hitler and Mussolini. In a letter of 
April 9 Hitler informed Mussolini of the start of German 
operations in Norway and assured him that these operations 
by no means changed his end goals, about which Mussolini 
had been apprised at the Brenner Conference. Although the 
invasion of Norway came somewhat as a surprise to the 
Italians, Mussolini had no choice than to approve the actions 
of his partner and congratulate him on the successful devel- 
opment of the military operations in Northern Europe. 

Desiring to overrate the importance and significance of 
Italian-German collaboration to Germany, Mussolini sent 
Hitler a message to draw his attention to the Balkans. He 
stressed Italy’s special interest in and her knowledge of 
Balkan affairs and suggested a number of joint diplomatic 
actions. The prospect of such action did not look attractive 
to Hitler. He turned down Mussolini’s suggestion that Italy 
and Germany chart joint steps against what the Duce alleged 
were British and French attempts to gain a foothold in 
Rumania; in addition, he rejected the Italian-inspired pro- 
posal of the Hungarian Prime Minister for a German-Italian- 
Hungarian conference to discuss Balkan issues. The policy 
of “divide and rule” suited Hitler quite well; he was out to 
consolidate German hegemony in Eastern Europe and in 
the Balkans without Italian mediation. Besides, the German 
Government feared that Italian activity in Southeastern 
Europe might lead to undesirable complications in that area 
when hostilities in the West were at their height. For in- 
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stance, in May 1940, when it was rumoured that Italy was 
preparing to attack Yugoslavia, General Walter von 
Brauchitsch personally requested Ribbentrop to “see to it 
that chaos did not develop in the Balkans owing to Italy’s 
attitude”’.* 

On May 9 Hitler informed Mussolini of the German 
invasion of the Netherlands and Belgium. This news caused 
nervousness in Rome, and the Italian Government began 
feverish preparations for Italy’s entry into the war. Mus- 
solini hastened to inform Berlin that the Italian Army 
would be ready for action at the close of May. Instructions 
were issued that all preparations should be completed by 
that time. The ground was also prepared diplomatically. In 
the second half of May Foreign Minister Ciano rejected 
various representations from Britain, the United States of 
America and France, which tried to keep Italy out of the 
war. The Italian Government informed Berlin of some of 
these representations and took the opportunity to underscore 
Italy’s “principled” allied policy towards Germany. 

There was a curious correspondence between Hitler and 
Mussolini on the question of the date of Italy’s entry into 
the war. On May 30 Mussolini informed Hitler that Italy 
would enter the war on June 5 and asked for the Fuhrer’s 
opinion. At first Hitler advised Mussolini to postpone Italy’s 
entry for several days on the grounds that he desired to com- 
plete the destruction of the French Air Force at its bases 
before the new, Italian-French front was opened. Then he 
changed his mind, writing that he favoured Italy’s entry 
into the war on the date mentioned—June 5. But by that 
time Mussolini had abandoned the initial deadline, extend- 
ing it to June 10. In a letter of June 2, 1940, informing 
Hitler of this change, he assured the latter that Italy was 
not at the moment planning military action in the Balkans 
against either Greece or Turkey. In addition, to underscore 
his “comradeship-in-arms”, Mussolini requested permission 
to send Italian troops to the Western Front in order to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the Germans. . 

On June 10 fascist Italy attacked an already defeated 
France. The Italian offensive in Southeastern France had 
no success, but the hostilities started by Italy aggravated 
the already difficult military position of France and Britain. 
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In this situation, with the fate of France already sealed, 
Hitler and Mussolini met for a conference in Munich on 
June 18. At first they conferred behind closed doors and 
then invited their foreign ministers and military advisers. 
Hitler gave his opinion of the prospects of the war against 
France, voicing the apprehension that if hostilities continued 
the French Government might flee, in which case the oc- 
cupation authorities would find themselves burdened with 
administrative functions. Moreover, the state of war would 
formally persevere and this would constantly divert a con- 
siderable part of the Axis armed forces. He said he was 
opposed to the occupation of the whole of France for fear 
that even if a French Government functioned on occupied 
territory the French Navy might go over to the British. He 
therefore proposed halting hostilities and signing an 
armistice with the French Government, leaving part of 
France unoccupied. This was approved by his listeners.* 
What undoubtedly influenced this conference was the desire 
of its participants to sign an armistice with France as speed- 
ily as possible in order to subordinate the French colonies 
to the interests of the Axis powers. 

On June 22, 1940 the Petain Government signed the 
act of surrender which split France into two zones. The 
whole of Northern France, including Paris, the Channel 
zone and the Atlantic coast, was occupied by the Germans. 
The Petain Government retained jurisdiction over the unoc- 
cupied zone. After its surrender to Germany, the French 
Government signed an armistice with Italy—on June 24, 
1940. The Italian fascists did not limit their aggression to 
the territory of France proper. In July they began an 
offensive in East Africa, seizing British Somaliland. 

The summer of 1940 did not witness any notable devel- 
opments in Italian-German relations. The two Axis part- 
ners kept each other informed of their most important 
diplomatic acts, took joint action in the international arena, 
and so on. But some differences came to the surface in this 
period, mainly over. the question of a peace treaty with 
France. Italy felt it would be expedient to sign such a treaty 
without delay. The state of armistice, the Italians held, was 
enabling France to effect rapprochement with Britain. A 
peace treaty would completely separate the former Allies. 
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These considerations were offered by Ciano at a meeting 
with Hitler in Berlin on July 7, 1940. Ciano went so far 
as to bring with him a draft peace treaty with France pro- 
viding for the transfer of Nice, Corsica, Tunisia and part 
of Algeria to Italy. In addition, Italy laid claim to other 
French possessions in Africa. Hitler did not see eye to eye 
with the Italians. He considered that if a peace treaty was 
signed with France, the colonial problem, including the 
question of the return of the Cameroons to Germany, and so 
on, would have to be settled. This, the Germans believed, 
would lead to the occupation of these territories by Britain. 
Moreover, the absence of the necessary Axis forces in 
Africa might prompt Britain to seize Morocco. Hitler, there- 
fore, considered it would be more expedient to postpone 
signing a peace treaty with France until after the war.* 

The question of Yugoslavia was likewise a bone of con- 
tention between Rome and Berlin in this period. The Ital- 
ians considered the time had come for realising their long- 
standing aspirations with regard to Yugoslavia. At the 
above-mentioned meeting with Hitler Ciano declared Mus- 
solini was of the opinion that the Yugoslav question had to 
be settled within the next month. “Italy was, after all, very 
much interested in the Adriatic Sea,” he said, “whereas 
Rumania and the Black Sea belonged to the German sphere 
of interest. Italy considered the time ripe for reducing the 
size of the Yugoslav state—a typical Versailles creation of 
anti-Italian orientation.”** Hitler, in effect, objected to 
these Italian plans, too. He felt that if Italy attacked Yu- 
goslavia nothing would hold Hungary back from attacking 
Rumania. This, he maintained, would in turn involve the 
Soviet Union in the Balkans, with the result that a sharp 
struggle would rage round the Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople, a struggle for which he did not feel he was pre- 
pared, The Axis powers would find themselves in difficul- 
ties and their interests would suffer. 

Every Italian initiative in Southeastern Europe aroused 
apprehensions in Berlin. For instance, when some improve- 
ment was achieved in Soviet-Italian relations, Ribbentrop 
Instructed the German Ambassador in Italy to tell Ciano 
that Germany doubted the utility of the Italians discussing 
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with the Soviet Union any question concerning the Balkans 
or the Black Sea straits.* 

Thus, Hitler refused to go along with his Italian ally in 
the question of a peace treaty with France or in the Yugoslav 
issue. Small wonder that in the summer of 1940 it was said 
that Germany had completely taken over the charting of 
Axis policy. This could be seen from the tone of the state- 
ments of some nazi leaders and from commentaries appear- 
ing in the German press. This state of affairs, naturally, 
made the Italians fume with irritation and could hurt 
German-Italian collaboration. Attention was drawn to this 
by the German Ambassador in Italy von Mackensen, who, 
in a telegram of July 27, 1940 to Berlin, recommended 
that the German Foreign Ministry instruct the German 
press to lay emphasis on the equal partnership of the Axis 
powers and on the durability of the Italian-German alli- 
ance.** 

Another factor making it necessary to stress the com- 
munity of destinies of the Rome-Berlin partnership and the 
close Italian-German collaboration was that the German- 
Japanese talks on a tripartite agreement between Germany, 
Italy and Japan were drawing to a close. Italian diplomacy 
did not play an active part in these talks, but Berlin kept 
Rome abreast of their progress. During a visit to Rome on 
September 19-20, Ribbentrop told Mussolini and Ciano why 
he thought it was expedient to sign that agreement, one of 
his arguments being that it would preclude United States 
entry into the war. 

The Italian Government accepted Ribbentrop’s arguments 
and signed the Tripartite Pact, despite the fact that Italy 
got nothing practical out of it and it was the product of 
prolonged diplomatic bartering and compromise between 
Germany and Japan. Italy’s unconditional accession to the 
Tripartite Pact was extremely typical of her dimming role 
in the aggressor bloc. 


$s e  % 


The process of drawing Rumania into nazi Germany’s 
orbit was completed in the summer of 1940. In addition 
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to rejecting a Western orientation, the ruling circles in 
Bucharest ceased taking advantage of various differences 
between Berlin and Rome in their foreign policy. The pro- 
German orientation became predominant. 

The successful German offensive in Western Europe in 
the spring of 1940 induced the Tatarescu Government to 
take concrete steps to strengthen Rumania’s political ties 
with the nazi Government. On May 28, 1940, in the pres- 
ence of the Foreign Minister, the Rumanian Prime Minister 
told the German Minister in Bucharest Wilhelm Fabricius 
that after the outbreak of war Rumania had _ repeatedly 
proved her good will to Germany: she had signed various 
economic agreements with her, ensured her with oil deliv- 
eries, safeguarded the Danube basin and the oilfields against 
enemy intrigues, and so forth.* Tatarescu emphasised that 
the Rumanian Government desired broader collaboration 
with Germany in all spheres and the question now was not 
Rumania’s neutrality but her unequivocal pro-German 
orientation.** 

At a meeting on May 29 the Royal Council, Gafencu 
says in his memoirs, decided to “adapt itself to realities”, 
i.e., make a compact with nazi Germany.*** The reply from 
Berlin to the Rumanian desire for broader collaboration with 
Germany was quite cool. It was stated that the “pacification 
of the Balkans” was a requisite for such collaboration. 
This, in the opinion of the German Government, largely 
depended on the stand adopted by the Rumanian rulers. 
Further, the German Government asked how far Rumania 
was prepared to go in satisfying the territorial demands of 
her neighbours.**** The reply soon came from Bucharest. On 
June 20 Tatarescu told the German Minister Wilhelm 
Fabricius: “The Rumanian Government considers this col- 
laboration—required by the geopolitical situation of Ruma- 
nia as well as by the New Order in Europe which is in the 
process of being established—as necessary in _ all 
fields.”***** Furthermore, he said Rumania was prepared 
to begin concrete steps to promote such collaboration. In 
confirmation of this desire it was announced on July 2, 1940 
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that Rumania had renounced the British-French guarantees 
given her on April 13, 1939. However, the Rumanian stand 
on outstanding territorial issues was, in effect, passed over 
in silence. 

One of the principal reasons for the stress on a German 
orientation was the hope of the Rumanian rulers that 
Germany would take a hand in the Soviet-Rumanian talks 
on the return of Bessarabia to the Soviet Union and would, 
moreover, support Rumania in her territorial disputes with 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 

In June 1940 Rumania repeatedly appealed to the Germans 
to intervene in her relations with the Soviet Union. On 
June 26 the Soviet Government renewed its demand for the 
return of Bessarabia, which had been wrested from her in 
1918 by the bourgeois-landowner monarchy in Rumania 
with Entente backing. The appeal of the Rumanian ruling 
clique to the nazis had no result. In this connection, the 
Rumanian king expressed his displeasure over Germany’s 
attitude and characterised the policy of the Third Reich as 
“unreliable”. The German Minister lodged a protest and a 
few days later, in reply to his communication on his con- 
versation with the king, he was instructed from Berlin to 
tell the Rumanian leaders that Rumania bore the entire 
responsibility for the present difficult situation because by 
having asked for British guarantees and by her vacillation 
between the two rival camps she had “missed the oppor- 
tunity to reach a peaceful understanding with the Soviet 
Government”.* The motive behind this German attitude 
was that the nazis wished to avoid an armed conflict be- 
tween the USSR and Rumania in which they were at the 
time unable to intervene. Besides, a Soviet-Rumanian con- 
flict would have menaced Rumanian oil deliveries, which 
were vital to nazi Germany. Lastly, the satisfaction of the 
Soviet Union’s legitimate claim to Bessarabia would, the 
nazis believed, create among the Rumanian leaders the soil 
for revanchism so necessary for the realisation of Hitler’s 
anti-Soviet plans. 

The new, Gigurtu-Manoilescu Government, which re- 
placed the Tatarescu Administration on July 4, 1940, pur- 
sued a policy which was even more unilaterally pro-German. 
One of its main objectives was to secure, through a military- 
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political agreement with the nazis, German pressure on 
Bulgaria and Hungary in order to moderate their territorial 
claims on Rumania. Evidence of this is provided, for in- 
stance, by a message to Hitler early in July in which the 
Rumanian king stated that Rumania had renounced the 
British and French guarantees and desired close collabora- 
tion with Germany in all spheres. Such collaboration had 
to be guaranteed by political agreements beneficial to both 
countries. In addition, it was suggested that a German 
military mission should be sent to Bucharest as a means of 
strengthening Rumanian-German collaboration. The pur- 
pose of this suggestion, repeated throughout the summer of 
1940, was to demonstrate the Rumanian rulers’ uncondition- 
al readiness to serve German interests.* 

This readiness was borne out by a statement made by 
Prime Minister Jon Gigurtu at a meeting with Ribbentrop 
in Berlin on July 26, 1940. He said: “Rumania had never 
sought any dispute with Germany.... She also wanted to 
adapt herself fully to the Fuhrer’s plan for a New Order in 
Europe.’”’** 

However, the nazi Government was not inclined to take 
Rumania’s side in her conflicts with neighbouring states by 
signing a military and political alliance with her. Tension 
between neighbouring states in Central and Southeastern 
Europe fully suited the nazis, and all they wanted was to 
prevent the territorial disputes from blazing up into an 
armed conflict, which might damage nazi Germany’s eco- 
nomic and political interests. 

Hitler’s letter to the Rumanian king of July 15, 1940 
made it obvious that he desired to play the role of arbiter 
in the relations between Rumania and her neighbours. It 
stated that Germany welcomed Rumania’s wish to promote 
and strengthen Rumanian-German relations, but warned 
that this had to be preceded by a settlement of outstanding 
issues between Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. He wrote 
he did not want to see a military conflict in that area, 
making it plain that Rumania would get no support. Un- 
interrupted supplies of oil and other strategic materials 
were vital to Germany. No settlement of outstanding issues 
between neighbouring Southeast-European countries should 
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damage Germany’s economic interests in that region. “In 
the event that there should be no possibility of a peaceful 
understanding between Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria,” 
Hitler wrote, “Germany for her part might conceivably 
announce that she would henceforth disinterest herself 
entirely from any further developments in Southeastern 
Europe.”* Hitler stressed that Germany was not planning 
to send troops to settle a conflict which might flare up in 
spite of his advice. In conclusion he reiterated that until a 
‘reasonable settlement” was reached of all questions pending 
in the Balkan peninsula, Germany felt there was no sense 
in “exploring the possibilities of closer collaboration” with 
Rumania.** 

This pressure had the effect desired by Berlin. At a meet- 
ing with Hitler in Berghof on July 26, 1940 Gigurtu said 
Rumania was prepared to make a concession although she 
was aware of the difficulties it would involve. This step 
would be taken by the Rumanian Government, he said, 
“only if the Fuhrer gave guarantees”. Hitler, in effect, 
agreed but did not conceal the fact that in giving guaran- 
tees the German Government was pursuing its own objec- 
tive : it wanted economic stability in the Balkans and _ the 
best possible conditions ensuring supplies of Rumanian farm 
produce for decades to come.* 

Hitler’s talks with the Rumanian leaders on July 26, 
1940 were an indication of Rumania’s further subordina- 
tion to nazi domination. The nazis made skilful use of the 
Rumanian ruling clique’s pro-German aspirations and of 
Rumania’s quarrels with her neighbours. Through territorial 
issues, fomented artificially by the Axis powers themselves, 
Germany shamelessly blackmailed the small countries of 
Southeastern Europe, tying them tighter to the nazi chariot. 


=“ 


German-Hungarian relations grew tense in the summer 
of 1940, mainly because the Hungarian Government felt the 
time had come for settling accounts with Rumania. The 
Hungarian Army was mobilised and some units were massed 
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along the frontier with Rumania. Hungarian diplomacy was 
likewise extremely active in this period. The Hungarian 
Minister in Rome tried to persuade the Italian Government 
that Hungarian claims on Transylvania had to be satisfied 
without delay. The Hungarian leaders expected that by 
stressing “the revolutionary threat” from Rumania, the 
“threat from the USSR”, and so forth, they would win over 
the nazis as well. In a letter of June 21 to Foreign Minister 
Count Istvan Csaky, the Hungarian Minister in Berlin 
Dome Sztojay suggested very cautious and considered tactics 
calculated to secure Germany’s support in the settlement of 
the Hungarian-Rumanian territorial dispute. He wrote: 
“Hitler is very touchy and I think the question should not 
be put before him sharply, in the form of a demand. Con- 
sequently, the tactics must be properly considered. For 
example, I feel any clamourous statements in Parliament 
would be inexpedient. I do not think the expression of 
unduly optimistic hopes through the press would be tactful 
either. It would be wrong to ignore the personality of Rib- 
bentrop.” Further, he proposed a concrete plan of action, 
envisaging a series of diplomatic steps by the Hungarian 
Government: the sending of notes, memoranda and so on. 
In conclusion, he wrote: “I think it would be possible, in 
suitable form, to adjust Hungary’s ethnographical, geopo- 
litical, economic and defence interests to Germany’s inter- 
ests and point out, incidentally, that a strong Hungary 
with frontiers running along the Carpathians would be a 
reliable bastion for Germany in the East. It would drive a 
wedge between the Northern and Southern Slavs, who if they 
united would form such a powerful corridor in the East 
that Germany would probably find it extremely difficult to 
pale her economic plans in the Southeast, East and so 
orth.””* 

These considerations were taken into account in Buda- 
pest. In a conversation with the special representative of 
the German Government Clodius on June 28, 1940, Csaky 
repeatedly made the point that if Germany supported Hun- 
gary’s territorial claims on Rumania, Hungary would do her 
utmost to satisfy German economic interests. “For our 
part,” he said, “we would be prepared to tighten our belts 
and thereby secure larger deliveries of food for the German 
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Reich.” Moreover, with his mind on the unpleasant after- 
taste left by the Hungarian Government’s wavering in 
September 1939, he said Germany could use Hungarian ter- 
ritory for uncontrolled transit in any direction, with the 
facilities serviced by German personnel.* 

On July 2, 1940 the Hungarian Army was readied for 
action. The speeches of various Hungarian officials, the 
commentaries that appeared in the Hungarian press and the 
mobilisation measures gave the impression that war was 
imminent between Hungary and Rumania. When Ribben- 
trop was notified of the mobilisation of the Hungarian Army 
he sent Csaky a strongly worded note warning the Hunga- 
rians that war, which might break out as a result of military 
action by Hungary, would clash with German interests and 
Hungary could not, therefore, count on German military 
support. 

The Hungarian Government replied that it had not counted 
on such support and would forbear taking military action 
against Rumania provided Germany and Italy guaranteed 
ne the Hungarian claims on Transylvania would be satis- 

ed. 

This provoked unconcealed anger in Berlin. “When the 
Hungarian Government declares it knows of Germany’s 
determination not to render Hungary military assistance in 
a war against Rumania,” Ribbentrop stormed in a new Note 
handed to the Hungarian Government on July 4, 1940, “it 
shows it is not fully aware of the German attitude. The 
stand of the Reich Government continues to be, as it has 
stated earlier, that it will not render Hungary military as- 
sistance and that Hungary would be left to her own devices 
in the event of complications resulting from the use of force 
by Hungary.”** Here one easily detects similarity in the 
attitude of the nazis towards Rumania and Hungary. By 
refusing, in both cases, military assistance in the event of 
an armed conflict, the German Government unequivocally 
hinted its ability to steer developments into any channel it 
felt was suitable. The German Note somewhat moderated 
the bellicose ardour of the Hungarian revanchists. Actually, 
Hungary would not have risked going farther than military 
demonstrations. 


* Uengriya i vloraya mirovaya voina, pp. 195-96. 
** Ibid., p. 199. 
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On July 10, 1940 Hitler and Ribbentrop had a conver- 
sation with Teleki and Csaky in the presence of the Italian 
Foreign Minister Count Ciano. Teleki comprehensively 
stated Hungary’s claims on Transylvania, declaring that 
Hungary would not like to miss this favourable opportunity, 
but she took Axis interests into consideration and could 
wait if she obtained convincing guarantees that her claims 
would be satisfied. 

Hitler reiterated the German stand, stating that at the 
moment the Germans would not like an armed conflict to 
break out in the Balkans. He made the Hungarians see that 
by herself Hungary was unable to settle the conflict, and 
warned that a Hungarian attack on Rumania might have 
deplorable results for Hungary. He said he was planning 
to write to the Rumanian king and recommend negotiations 
with Hungary. 

The German attitude towards the Rumanian-Hungarian 
conflict was determined by several factors. Firstly, the nazis 
did not want a war between Rumania and Hungary, fearing 
that it might disrupt Germany’s economic ties with the 
Balkan countries. A Hungarian-Rumanian conflict, as such, 
entirely suited the nazis because it made both Rumania and 
Hungary more dependent on Germany. 

Secondly, the nazis wanted agreement between Rumania 
and Hungary to be founded on German support and reached 
through German mediation. The purpose of the Munich 
talks, mentioned above, was precisely to demonstrate that 
nazi Germany was the high arbiter of Balkan affairs. Cia- 
no’s presence did not, essentially, change matters. Teleki 
and Csaky laboured in vain to create the impression that 
the Munich conference was the Italian-Hungarian-German 
conference proposed by them in April 1940. In making that 
proposal the Hungarians had counted on Italian support, on 
Italy’s influence in Southeastern Europe. At Munich in the 
summer of 1940, however, Italy showed she was completely 
dependent on Germany for the settlement of Balkan 
problems. 

Thirdly, for political and military considerations of their 
own, the nazis wanted part of Transylvania to pass to 
Hungary. It was of advantage to them, in view of the pros- 
pect of a Soviet-German war, that the defence of the 
Carpathians should be in the hands of the Hungarians. This 
18 seen from a communication from the Rumanian Military 
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Attaché in Budapest Davidescu to the Rumanian General 
Staff. Reporting a conversation he had had with the German 
Military Attaché on August 21, 1940, he wrote: “He frankly 
admitted that a German-Russian conflict was inevitable but 
could not say definitely when it would break out.... After 
stating his considerations regarding a Russo-German con- 
flict, he went over to the question of Transylvania, saying 
that in face of the offensive power of motorised troops and 
Russian aircraft the Carpathian defences were much more 
important than the defences on the Prut. It would be to 
Germany’s advantage if the defences in the mountains of 
Transylvania were concentrated in somebody’s one strong 
hand, intimating that from this point of view he would 
rather see the Hungarians than us in Transylvania.’* 

Tension in Hungarian-Rumanian relations was by no 
means relaxed despite the numerous diplomatic negotiations 
between Rumania and Hungary, on the one hand, and the 
Axis powers, on the other. Hungary showed no intention of 
even temporarily renouncing her claim to Transylvania. 
Rumania, for her part, turned down even the suggestion of 
talks to settle the status of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania. Pressured chiefly by nazi Germany, which 
feared an armed clash in her rear, Hungary and Rumania 
got down to talks at Turnu-Severin on August 16, 1940. As 
might have been expected, they were barren. Moreover, 
while these talks were in progress both countries carried 
out fresh military demonstrations. On August 24 the talks 
in Turnu-Severin were cut short. On that day the German 
Minister in Budapest sent a telegram to Berlin stating that 
if the Axis powers failed to intervene in the Rumanian- 
Hungarian conflict there was every reason to believe that 
Hungary would start hostilities against Rumania in approx- 
imately a week.** 

Both Hungary and Rumania appealed for help to Berlin 
and Rome. On August 27 the Hungarian Minister in Berlin 
Sztojay handed the German Foreign Ministry a Memoran- 
dum requesting Berlin to state what shape German neu- 
trality would take in the event of war between Hungary and 


* A. A. Shevyakov, Ekonomicheskaya i voyenno-politicheskaya ag- 
ressia germanskogo imperializma v Rumynii (Economic, Military and 
Political Aggression by German Imperialism in Rumania), Kishinev, 
1963, p. 92. 

** DGFP, Vol. X, p. 535. 
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Rumania. Informing the nazis of the possibility of Hungary 
taking military action against Rumania in the immediate 
future, the Hungarian Government stated in this Memoran- 
dum that it could not “wait until the situation develops 
most favourably for Rumania, but must itself set the time 
for intervention’”’.* 

The Rumanians made similar soundings. It was becoming 
obvious that hostilities might start at any time between 
Rumania and Hungary. In face of this threat, Germany and 
Italy decided to act as arbiters. The Hungarian and Ruma- 
nian Foreign Ministers were summoned to Vienna on 
August 30; the Hungarian Prime Minister was invited as 
an observer. On August 28, on the eve of the Vienna Court 
of Arbitration, Hitler and Ribbentrop had a conference with 
Ciano at Obersalzburg. They worked out a common stand. 
Hitler said two factors had to be taken into consideration. 
The first—the supreme importance of ensuring uninterrupted 
supplies of oil from Rumania. And the second—the unde- 
sirability of the war spreading to the Balkans. Hitler felt 
that a Rumanian-Hungarian conflict might draw the Soviet 
Union into the developments in the Balkans and thereby 
strengthen its position. This would clash sharply with Axis 
plans and objectives. It was therefore decided to exclude 
the possibility of an armed conflict between Hungary and 
Rumania. At the conference Hitler asked Ciano if he had 
any concrete suggestions relative to the Hungarian-Ruma- 
nian dispute. The Italian Foreign Minister said he had maps 
compiled by the Italian ministers in Budapest and Bucharest. 
He showed these maps to Hitler. However, on German in- 
sistence it was decided to use a German-Italian map showing 
the new Rumanian-Hungarian frontier, which had to be 
accepted unconditionally by the parties in the dispute.** 

Two more sessions were held before the arbitration was 
begun. On August 29 Teleki and Csaky were received by 
Ribbentrop and Ciano. Ribbentrop sharply criticised the 
Hungarian stand and reminded the Hungarians in threaten- 
ing terms that Germany desired peace in the Balkans, that 
a policy aimed at unleashing hostilities contravened Axis 
interests. ‘“Hungary,” he said, “had to be clear about the 
fact that to place the petroleum supplies in jeopardy in a 


* Ibid., p. 554. 
** Ibid., pp. 566-70. 





Hungarian-Rumanian conflict would be a severe blow for 
the Axis powers, though not a decisive one.”* He stressed 
that had it not been for the “firm line adopted by the 
Fuhrer and the Duce’, Hungary would have been unable 
to gain anything and would never have achieved a revision 
of her frontiers. The Hungarian leaders were told that they 
had unconditionally to accept the verdict handed down by 
the German and Italian Foreign Ministers on the question 
of the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier.** On the same day 
Ribbentrop and Ciano had a talk with Rumanian Foreign 
Minister Manuplescu. Informing him of the decision adopted 
by Hitler and Mussolini to hold a court of arbitration on 
the Hungarian-Rumanian dispute over Transylvania, Rib- 
bentrop suggested that Manuplescu give Germany and Italy 
firm assurances on behalf of his Government that the ver- 
dict would be accepted unconditionally. Further, Ribbentrop 
told the Rumanian Foreign Minister that Hitler and Musso- 
lini had decided to guarantee the integrity of Rumanian 
territory after the court of arbitration had handed down its 
verdict and Bulgarian territorial claims were satisfied. 

Ciano subscribed to Ribbentrop’s statement. Manuplescu 
expressed his gratitude for the invitation to the court of ar- 
bitration but said he was somewhat surprised at the deci- 
sion taken by Hitler and Mussolini to hold such a court 
because shortly before this they had turned down a Ruma- 
nian request for arbitration. He said that Bulgarian-Ruma- 
nian talks were proceeding satisfactorily and requested that 
the decision on Transylvania should be taken with due 
consideration for the ethnographical principle. In order to 
secure Rumania’s unconditional acceptance of the arbitration 
verdict, Ribbentrop intimidated Manuplescu with the pros- 
pect of war with Hungary, with fabrications about the 
threat of “Russian intervention” and so on. In conclusion 
he declared: “If Rumania should create difficulties, Ger- 
many and Italy would not in the future forget that in a 
trying moment of her history that country had done them 
a bad turn.”*** 

Manuplescu was given until midnight to obtain his Gov- 
ernment’s agreement to an unconditional acceptance of the 
Axis arbitration verdict. This agreement was received. 

* DGFP, Vol. X, p. 578. 

** Ibid. 
*#* Tbid., p. 574. 
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On August 30, 1940 the German and Italian Foreign 
Ministers passed their “arbitration verdict” (the so-called 
Second Vienna Arbitration), under which Hungary received 
Northern Transylvania. By carving up Transylvania Ger- 
many obtained a further means of pressuring both Rumania 
and Hungary. She held these two countries in constant 
subordination by utilising the differences between them. 
For example, the frontiers in Transylvania were demarcated 
in such a way as to leave the embryo of inevitable friction 
and conflict. 

The Second Vienna Arbitration severely hit Rumania’s 
economy, depriving her of 22 per cent of her chemical in- 
dustry, 30 per cent of her non-ferrous metals industry, 36.8 
per cent of her timber resources, and so on.* 

This arbitration further aggravated Hungarian-Rumanian 
differences. Nazi Germany used the arbitration to bind 
Hungary and Rumania more closely to Axis policy. Hitler 
subsequently utilised the Vienna verdict to threaten both 
Hungary and Rumania with a further revision of the Hun- 
garian-Rumanian frontier. 


$e $b 


The German military successes in the West in the spring 
and summer of 1940 vitalised Bulgarian foreign policy. The 
ruling circles in Sofia believed the time was propitious for 
the realisation of Bulgaria’s territorial claims on her neigh- 
bours, chiefly, Rumania. France—one of the prime forces 
behind the post-World War I arrangement in the Balkans 
—had fallen. Britain, her chief ally, was in an exceedingly 
difficult position militarily. As a result, the French-spon- 
sored Balkan Entente was no longer realistic. This brought 
the Bulgarian Government round to the belief that it would 
now be possible for Bulgaria to recover Southern Dobruja. 
The Bogdan Filov Government counted mainly on nazi sup- 
Port, but this hope was not justified. Nazi Germany was 
determined to delay the settlement of this issue and, in the 
meantime, blackmail both Bulgaria and Rumania with 
contradictory promises. 

Guided exclusively by mercenary interests and continuing 
to play on Bulgarian-Rumanian differences, nazi diplomacy 


* N. I. Lebedev, op. cit., p. 79. 
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took a step calculated to hinder the settlement of the dis- 
pute over Dobruja. On June 27, acting on instructions from 
Ribbentrop, the director of the German Foreign Ministry's 
Political Department Woermann received the Bulgarian 
Minister and told him that Germany did not think the 
time was suitable for the satisfaction of Bulgaria’s territo- 
rial claims. However, fearing that this might lead to an 
undesirable decline of German influence in Bulgaria, 
Woermann summoned the Bulgarian Minister on the next 
day and declared that it was only a matter of Germany’s 
desire to settle outstanding issues by peaceful means.” 
Germany’s attitude to the Bulgarian-Rumanian dispute was 
specified in a telegram of July 1, 1940 from Ribbentrop 
which was read to the Bulgarian Foreign Minister Popov. 
It stated: “We have full understanding for the Bulgarian 
territorial wishes relative to Rumania. We believe, however, 
that the hour for achieving these wishes has not yet come 
and are convinced that a settlement of the Dobruja ques- 
tion satisfactory to Bulgaria could be attained after the 
restoration of peace in Europe. At such time we would 
also be prepared to exert our influence in behalf of such a 
settlement.”** 

Apprehensive that the Southerin Dobruja issue might be 
settled without active German intervention, with the par- 
ticipation of the USSR, which would enhance Soviet pres- 
tige in the Balkans, so undesirable to Germany, the nazi 
Government decided to change its stand,*** declaring that 
the Rumanian-Bulgarian dispute might be settled without 
waiting for the war to end. This new attitude manifested 
itself at a meeting which Bulgarian Prime Minister Bogdan 
Filov and Foreign Minister Popov had with the German 
leaders on July 27, 1940 in Salzburg. At first the Bulgar- 
ians were received by Ribbentrop, who said everybody in 
Germany was aware that a change in the Balkans was inev- 
itable in the immediate future. He sharply criticised Ruma- 
nia, saying she had “permitted herself only too readily to 


* DGFP, Vol. X, p. 47. 
** Ibid., p. 77. 

* In a conversation at the German Foreign Ministry on July 19, 
1940, the Bulgarian Minister Parvan Draganov emphasised that the 
Germans “should hurry with the settlement of the Dobruja issue in 
order to avert its settlement with Russian assistance” (L. B. Valev, op. 
cit., p. 150). 
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become a pawn of Anglo-French intrigues directed against 
us”’.” 

He informed the Bulgarians that Germany wished Ruma- 
nia forthwith to begin direct talks with Hungary and Bul- 
garia. He made it a point to note that in German opinion 
the Hungarian demands, unlike those of Bulgaria, did not 
rest on a solid foundation. In reply to a question from Rib- 
bentrop, Popov said Rumania had taken no steps to start 
negotiations and reaffirmed Bulgaria’s claim to Southern 
Dobruja.** 

Received by Hitler, the Bulgarians were told that the 
nazis regarded the Bulgarian demands as well-founded and 
would give them the utmost support. “Germany, of course, 
would most energetically support the demands of her Bul- 
garian companions-in-arms in the World War,” Hitler 
declared. He expanded on Germany’s position in the 
Balkans, asserting that all Germany wanted was to safe- 
guard the economy of the Balkan countries. If a general 
conilict broke out in that region, Hitler said, Balkan 
economy would be completely dislocated, in which case 
Germany would be compelled to hold aloof from Balkan 
developments.*** He declared again and again that he was 
confident Bulgaria would secure the satisfaction of her 
demands without war. In the presence of the Bulgarian 
leaders, he instructed Ribbentrop to inform the Rumanian 
Government of his stand in this question. 

The following illustrates what was really behind the 
nazi attitude towards the Bulgarian-Rumanian dispute. In 
the course of their talks with the Rumanians, the Bulgar- 
ians decided to take the initiative and suggested that Bul- 
garia and Rumania sign a bilateral non-aggression pact in 
return for Southern Dobruja, but the nazis, by no means 
desiring better relations between the Balkan countries, 
quickly showed their teeth. The German Minister in Sofia 
Richthofen requested instructions and was ordered to state 
the German attitude to a Bulgarian-Rumanian pact in such 
a way as to preclude his words being “interpreted as advice 
from Germany”.”*"** 





* DGFP, Vol. X, p. 332. 
** Ibid., p. 332-36. 
* Tbid., p. 338. 

“* Tbid., p. 510. 
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The Rumanian-Bulgarian talks on Southern Dobruja 
commenced on August 3, 1940. They were held in Sofia and 
Bucharest, and were concluded in Craiova. The Bulgarians 
demanded the restoration of the whole of Southern Dobruja 
within the 1913 frontiers, while Rumania insisted on retain- 
ing the towns of Silistra and Balcic. Differences arose over 
the date of the transfer of the territory, the exchange of 
population, and so on. The talks ended with the signing on 
September 7 of the so-called Craiova Treaty, under which 
the whole of Southern Dobruja within the 1913 frontiers 
(territory—7,695 square kilometres; population—350,000) 
was restored to Bulgaria. It also provided for the procedure 
for a population exchange and for the settlement of finan- 
cial questions.* 


German military successes in Europe in 1940 gave nazi 
diplomacy favourable conditions for forming a military and 
political bloc of fascist states subordinated entirely to the 
interests of nazi Germany. In addition to increasing the 
number of belligerents, Italy’s entry into the war in June 
1940 to some extent strengthened the nazi bloc. At the same 
time, this act deprived Italy of independence in foreign 
policy and with time reduced her to the role of a state 
dependent on nazi Germany. The summer of 1940 also 
witnessed the gradual involvement of a number of South- 
east-European states in the nazi bloc, Germany took advan- 
tage of the differences between Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary and used them to further her own mercenary 
interests. Nazi diplomacy sought to maintain tension be- 
tween these countries without letting this tension explode 
into a war that might hurt Germany’s economic and politi- 
cal interests. Germany interfered in Balkan affairs with 
growing high-handedness, playing the role of ruler of the 
destinies of the Balkan states. 

Activation of nazi diplomacy in this part of Europe in 
the summer of 1940 was part of the plan for the invasion 
of the Soviet Union, a plan whose contours grew more and 
more distinct. 

Guided by bourgeois-landowner class interests, the rulers 
of the countries of Southeastern Europe did nothing to 


* L. B. Valev, op. cit., pp. 154-55. 
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avert their countries’ conversion into Axis satellites. On 
the contrary, their entire home and foreign policy facili- 
tated the realisation of German plans. Increasingly broader 
collaboration with Germany in foreign policy went hand in 
hand with the further curtailment of the people’s democratic 
rights, a sharp deterioration of their position, a decline of 
their standard of living and an aggravation of the class 
struggle. 

Some of the diplomatic acts undertaken by nazi Germany 
and fascist Italy in co-operation with the rulers of South- 
east-European countries in the summer of 1940 prepared 
the ground for the accession of these countries to the mili- 
tary-political bloc of the aggressor states. 








Chapter Three 


TRIPARTITE PACT 


The Second World War drew 
the major capitalist countries of Europe into its orbit, and 
this infused the Japanese ruling groups with the hope that 
they would have the possibility of extending their aggres- 
sion and seizing the “abandoned” colonies of the European 
powers. 

This question grew particularly acute early in 1940, when 
the Japanese military and the large monopolies watched 
nazi Germany’s military successes and the weakening of the 
European colonial powers and feared they would be done 
out of their share. 

The various political groups representing the interests of 
rival monopoly associations were making a vigorous stand 
for their recipes for the solution of this problem. 

The established bourgeois parties (Minseito, Seiyukai, 
Kokumin and Domei) and the “old concerns” of Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi and Sumitomo, which were the power behind 
these parties, urged caution in foreign policy. Hence the 
cautious, vacillating policy pursued by the Abe Government, 
which came to power on August 30, 1939. Within the 
Japanese Cabinet difference mounted between the Ministers 
who demanded a cautious policy of manoeuvring and the 
Ministers representing military-fascist circles, who were 
demanding resolute action and a “renewal” of the Govern- 
ment’s home and foreign policy. The latter were backed 
by Kuhara, Ayukawa and other “young concerns”. 

The Abe Government declared it would found its policy 
on the “principle of non-interference in the European war 
and concentration on the solution of the China problem”. 
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Abe’s Foreign Minister Kichisaburo Nomura devoted much 
of his attention to regulating relations with Britain and the 
USA. The Japanese diplomatic service strove to prove to 
the USA that Japan was not seeking to oust the Americans 
from China and that when the war in that country ended 
United States rights and interests would be respected. 

Nomura hoped to reach a favourable solution of the 
“China problem” with US and British assistance. Japan felt 
she would ensure victory over the Chungking Government 
politically if she secured the cessation of US and British 
aid to China. It became clear, however, that this problem 
could not be solved without concessions to the USA. Japa- 
nese diplomacy looked for ways of somewhat relaxing the 
regime established in occupied Chinese territory by the 
Japanese military so that it would not essentially affect 
Japanese policy and yet give the appearance of concessions 
to Japan’s rivals. However, this manoeuvre did not have the 
desired effect. 

The US Government showed no desire to prolong the 
Japanese-US Trade Agreement of 1911, which the USA 
had denounced in July 1939. It hoped to use this absence 
of a treaty to bring systematic pressure to bear in order 
both to influence Japanese foreign policy and obtain satis- 
faction of its demands relative to the status of Americans 
in China. 

The struggle between the ruling groups in Tokyo was 
also mirrored in Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union. 
The former rabid exponents of an anti-Comintern policy 
and a stronger alliance with Germany, spearheaded chiefly 
against the Soviet Union, effected a change of front. They 
began to urge a normalisation of relations with the USSR. 

In this an essential role was played by the fact that the 
military had completely discredited themselves. The Japa- 
nese Armed Forces had proved to be unable to conquer 
China. Their adventure at Khalkhin-Gol had ended in miser- 
able failure: picked Japanese units had been utterly defeated, 
and the Japanese Army had shown its inability to stand up 
to the Soviet Army, which was equipped with modern 
weapons. 

In a situation which witnessed some deterioration of 
relations with the USA, which was becoming more and 
more involved in a bloc hostile to Germany, Italy and, to 
Some extent, Japan, the Japanese wanted to create a coun- 
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ter-balance to United States economic and political pres- 
sure by signing a treaty with the USSR. Moreover, Japan 
hoped to sign a long-term fishing convention with the 
Soviet Union. This stemmed from Japanese domestic policy 
and economic requirements. Military circles likewise showed 
an inclination to achieve some stability in foreign policy. 
The Soviet Union’s increasingly stronger position in the 
international arena, the Japanese defeat at Khalkhin-Gol, 
and the large forces which the Soviet Union was compelled 
to station in the Far East in the event of aggression had 
a sobering effect on the Japanese military. 

Among Japanese military circles the upper hand was 
increasingly gained by elements who regarded the South- 
ern Seas as the immediate theatre of further Japanese expan- 
sion. This entirely fitted in with the plans of German 
diplomacy. An outcome of the Soviet-German Non-Aggres- 
sion Treaty of 1939 was that it gave the Soviet Union a 
stronger position in the Far East. On the other hand, the 
Craigie-Arita Agreement, which regulated Japanese-British 
relations and, in essence, signified recognition and approval 
of Japanese expansion in China, did not presage serious 
complications between Britain and Japan in the near future. 

Nazi diplomacy sought to bring about a deterioration 
and aggravation of these relations. The German Govern- 
ment began to take every opportunity to stress the need for 
broader German-Japanese collaboration. For example, in 
September 1939 Hitler told the Japanese Ambassador in 
Berlin Oshima that Germany wished to preserve friendly 
relations with Japan. 

In order to show Oshima that it was necessary and expe- 
dient for the Japanese to support Germany, Ribbentrop 
used an argument he had resorted to time and again. He said: 
“If Germany is defeated ... the large world-wide coalition 
of Western democracies ... will oppose any expansion on 
the part of Japan and, in particular, oust her from China.” 
On the other hand, “Japan’s position would be finally con- 
solidated by German victories, of which we may be confi- 
dent if Japan continues to maintain and strengthen existing 
relations with Germany”. 

Ribbentrop offered to act as an intermediary in improving 
relations between Japan and the USSR. In the same breath 
he explained the motives for this proposal, so unexpected 
on the lips of a nazi: “If this is achieved Japan will have 
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the possibility of freely expanding her power in East Asia 
in a southerly direction and penetrate still farther.” He 
added: “We firmly believe that Japan’s interests lie pre- 
cisely in that direction.”* 

This, properly speaking, was what lay behind the offer 
to regulate Japanese-Soviet relations. It was nothing less 
than an attempt to steer Japanese aggression southwards, 
because at this stage a war against the USSR was not an 
immediate aim of the nazis. They were more preoccupied 
with diverting the attention of the British, French and Amer- 
icans to the Far East in order to make it easier for them 
to achieve a swift military victory over Britain and France 
in Europe. 

The crushing defeat suffered by the Japanese military 
at Khalkhin-Gol, the exacerbation of differences between 
Japan and the USA and other imperialist countries in the 
struggle for China, the policy of encouraging Japanese 
aggression pursued by Britain, the USA and France, and 
pressure from German diplomacy which had numerous 
adherents in the Japanese Army and at the Japanese court, 
strengthened the hand of elements urging expansion, chiefly 
in a southerly direction. 

Believing these plans to be feasible provided relations 
with the Soviet Union were normalised, Japanese military 
circles closely linked with the nazis began actively to explore 
the possibilities for such normalisation through German 
diplomats, particularly the German Ambassador Ott. 

When the new Soviet Ambassador to Japan K. A. Sme- 
tanin paid a courtesy call on the German Ambassador, the 
latter sought to convince him that Japanese military circles 
had changed their attitude towards the USSR and wanted, 
firstly, to normalise relations on all outstanding issues and, 
secondly, to sign a trade agreement and non-agression pact 
with the USSR as speedily as possible.** 

On November 27, 1939, a few days after Smetanin’s visit, 
Ott called on the Soviet Embassy and again the main topic 
of the conversation started by him was that “the Japanese, 
particularly the Army, wanted friendly relations with the 
USSR”. To back up what he said he produced the morning 


* Foreign Policy Archives of the USSR (farther: FPA USSR), Ar- 
chive 4366 (Archive of the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East), File 13, p. 285. 

** Ibid., Archive 0146, File 1219, p. 152. 
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issue of the newspaper Asahi and read excerpts from the 
leading article, which emphasised that an end had to be 
put to the “unwanted tension in Japanese-Soviet rela- 
tions”’.* 

Ott used every opportunity—receptions, meetings in the 
theatre, luncheons and dinners—to engage the Soviet Am- 
bassador in conversation and put over the idea that elements 
among Japanese ruling circles close to the Army were 
working towards a normalisation and strengthening of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, difficulties steadily mounted in Japan’s 
domestic politics and economy. The Cabinet headed by 
Nobuyuki Abe failed to attain its principal objective, that 
of solving the “China problem” and also of settling the 
economic and political issues facing Japan, with the result 
that it had to resign. 

A new Government headed by Mitsumasa Yonai was 
formed in January 1940. This Government mirrored the 
temporary stabilisation of relations between the various 
cliques within the ruling class. Yonai enjoyed the support 
of the court. Two of the main points of his foreign policy 
programme were “‘to settle the China incident” and “nor- 
malise international relations on an independent basis”. 

Japan hoped to solve the “China problem” by setting up 
a new central Government headed by the traitor Wang 
Ching-wei. With regard to the second point, the Yonai 
Government followed the policy, earlier charted by Abe, of 
not interfering in the European war. 

However, despite statements to the effect that he would 
adhere to the policy of his predecessor, Yonai introduced 
some fundamental changes. This reflected the influence 
wielded by the new Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita, an 
artful diplomat and a chameleon by nature, who manoeuvred 
among the different political groups. He reverted to the 
former ‘“‘anti-Comintern” policy, using anti-Soviet slogans 
to win the good will of the Western powers. 

The Japanese Government wanted friendly relations with 
Germany and Italy without detriment to its relations with 
the USA and Britain. Yonai and Arita felt that the solution 
of the “China problem” was a means of normalising rela- 
tions with the USA and Britain. They calculated that Brit- 


* FPA USSR, Archive 0146, File 1219, pp. 53-54. 
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ain, which was in a desperate position in Europe, and the 
USA, which was helping her but was unprepared for war 
with Japan, would have to make major concessions to 
Japan in the Far East. 

The German seizure of Denmark and the Netherlands, 
the fall of France and the enormous difficulties facing 
Britain whetted the appetite of the Japanese aggressors. The 
influential press more and more openly called on the 
Government to take advantage of the situation for the real- 
isation of far-reaching plans of aggrandisement. 

However, the Japanese ruling circles, who intended to 
extend their sphere of expansion at the expense of the colo- 
nial possessions of the European powers, still feared to start 
an open war. 

While concentrating on solving the “China problem”, 
the Yonai Government planned expansion in the Southern 
Seas. However, this Government and its supporters among 
the “moderate” elements at the court and a large section of 
the financial-industrial circles, as well as the leaders of the 
long-established political parties assessed Japan’s military, 
financial, economic and political position more soberly 
than the military-fascist elements. They were aware of the 
difficulties they would have in carrying out their plan, saw 
the growing displeasure of the USA and realised they would 
not get effective aid from Germany and Italy. The might 
of the Soviet Union, which was not involved in war, like- 
wise aroused their apprehensions. 

This situation made the Yonai Government pursue a 
policy of making the utmost use of the possibilities created 
by the war in Europe with the least risk and expenditure. 
Hence the accent on diplomatic negotiations and on grad- 
ually bringing more pressure to bear on Britain. As regards 
the USA, Japan did not desire aggravated relations with 
it. The Yonai Government adopted a wait-and-see attitude 
towards the USSR as well. 

The growing might of the Soviet Union impressed Japa- 
nese business circles, who had in the past been active in all 
sorts of anti-Soviet campaigns in connection with the ne- 
gotiations on fishing rights, concessions and so on. They 
realised that threats and pressure were totally unacceptable 
in dealings with the USSR. For instance, one of these busi- 
nessmen, Admiral Sakonji, President of the Oil Concession 
in Northern Sakhalin, called on the Soviet Ambassador on 
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February 5, 1940 and told him it was necessary to establish 
friendly relations between the two countries. He said he 
was prepared to do his best to facilitate a normalisation. 
Noting the absence of aggressive designs on the part of 
both countries, he said he was sure there was a possibility 
of achieving understanding and friendly relations.* 

German diplomacy likewise continued to be active in 
trying to settle Soviet-Japanese differences. In a conver- 
sation with the Soviet Ambassador on March 13, Ott stressed 
the desirability of a rapprochement with Japan, which, he 
claimed, wished to have friendly relations with the USSR. 
In reply to a listing of hostile acts and perfidious behaviour 
by Japanese authorities (delay of the sale of goods as reim- 
bursement for the Chinese Eastern Railway, the disruption 
of the work of the frontier commission, and so forth), Ott 
said that a large section of the military and many Ministers 
were well disposed towards the USSR.** 

The methodical approaches by Japanese and German 
diplomats were accompanied by hostile speeches and state- 
ments by the War Minister Shunroku Hata and other lead- 
ing officials of the War Department. In a speech in the 
Japanese Diet, Hata said, for example, that “the losses 
sustained are indeed a tremendous lesson for our Army. . 
We have launched upon the corresponding measures. 
The blood spilt on the fields of Nomonkhan (Khalkhin- Gol) 
is by no means blood shed in vain’”’.*** 

Anti-Soviet sentiments were fanned by Japanese news- 
papers and journals, particularly those connected with the 
Foreign Ministry and pro-British and pro-American circles. 

At a meeting of the Japanese-British Society in Japan 
on March 29, 1940, the British Ambassador in Tokyo Sir 
Robert Craigie made a speech in which he tried to prove 
that Japan and Britain had a community of interests in 
the Far East. He went so far as to justify Japan’s predatory 
war against China, stressing that “in some cases the methods 
may be different but both sides are fighting for one and the 
same objective, namely, for lasting peace and the preserva- 
tion of our institutions”’.**** 

British diplomacy was determined to enlist US support 


* FPA USSR, Archive 0146, File 1219, p. 175. 
** Ibid., Archive 0146, File 1219. 

= Dbid., p. 180. 
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for its policy. The Craigie visit to the United States was 
widely commented on in the Japanese press. It was pointed 
out that the Ambassador had gone to the United States to 
explain Japan’s “true” intentions in China in order “to 
change American opinion of Japan for the better”.* 


Aggressive elements, proponents of a “dynamic” foreign 
policy, were growing louder and more impatient in their 
criticism of the Government for its “flabby”, inactive stand. 
This trend manifested itself most strikingly when news of 
the nazi successes in the war against the West-European 
states began to pour in. These victories greatly excited the 
militarists, who demanded that the Government emphati- 
cally state Japanese claims on East Asia and take active 
steps to seize the “abandoned” colonies. 

Japan’s fascisation was in full swing, and extremist 
elements gained increasing power. They became more and 
more active in proportion to the success of the nazi offen- 
sive in Europe. Japan’s policy grew increasingly adventurist. 
The Yonai Cabinet had already proclaimed the “Empire’s 
profound interest” in the Dutch East Indies and French 
Indochina. Going beyond that, Foreign Minister Arita 
published a statement on June 29 under the heading “The 
International Situation and the Stand of the Empire”, in 
which he wrote that the countries of East Asia and the 
Southern Seas “have a common destiny—that of mutual 
support, assistance and enjoyment of the fruits of co-exist- 
ence and co-prosperity in order to promote a strengthen- 
ing of peace and the growth of well-being”.** 

his was an open statement of Japanese claims in the 
Southern Seas. 

However, the military felt that the Yonai Cabinet was 
unsuitable for a further strengthening of ties with Germany 
and expansion in the south. A group of General Staff officers 
submitted a statement to the High Command in which they 
pointed out that “the Government has done far from every- 
thing to meet the situation that has recently taken 


* Asahi, April 10, 1940. 
* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane (A History of the War in the 
Pacific), Vol. U1, Moscow, 1958, p. 62. 
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shape in the world”.* The Chief of the General Staff 
Prince Kanin gave them his wholehearted support. On 
July 16, 1940 War Minister Shunroko Hata tendered his 
resignation. This signified the fall of the entire Cabinet. 

On July 22, 1940 Prince Fumimaro Konoye formed a 
new Cabinet. He started out by appointing the War and 
Navy Ministers and then the Foreign Minister. With these 
Ministers he scrutinised the basic aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s programme and only after this study was completed 
appointed the other Ministers, agreeing the appointments 
with military circles. 

Hideki Tojo, a leader of military-fascist organisations 
and former head of the gendarmerie, became the Minister 
of War. Zengo Yoshida was appointed Minister for the 
Navy, and Yosuke Matsuoka, proponent of Japanese expan- 
sion who was closely connected with the activities of the 
“young” concerns in Manchuria, became Foreign Minister. 

A “programme of measures conforming to the changed 
international situation” was adopted on July 27, 1940. It 
envisaged putting a stop to the aid rendered to Chiang 
Kai-shek and completing the “China incident”. Moreover, it 
proclaimed the task of winning the Southern Seas for Japan 
and, on that basis, “building the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere”. The objective was set of strengthening 
collaboration with Germany and Italy up to the conclusion 
of a military alliance. The programme defined the region 
of the Southern Seas as “lying east of India and north of 
Australia and the Dutch East Indies”. For the conquest of 
this region provision was made for the unconditional “use 
of armed force at the most convenient time”. It was planned 
to employ armed force against Britain and if “war with 
America cannot be avoided ... to prepare for such a war’. 
As regards the USSR, the programme envisaged a “speedy 
normalisation of Japanese-Soviet relations” in order “to 
avoid a war on two fronts”. 

In home policy Konoye set the task of “creating a strong 
new political structure for the organic integration of the 
whole of state policy”, which was nothing less than an in- 
tention to establish a fascist regime in Japan with the sup- 
port of the political forces behind the Government. The 


* FPA USSR, Archive 43Gb, File 15, p. 171 (Kido Diary, entry for 
July 8, 1940). 
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Konoye Government pursued its reactionary home and 
foreign policy with the direct participation and leadership 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie. This is convincingly shown 
by the press of those days: Contemporary Japan (which was 
actually the mouthpiece of the Japanese Foreign Ministry), 
Japan Weekly Chronicle and many other press organs. 

When Japan took the road of aggression, the big Japa- 
nese monopolies put all the weight of their influence behind 
the policy of military adventures. They hoped to pillage 
the occupied regions and seize new colonies. They regarded 
the world war as a suitable time to carry out their chauvi- 
nistic plan of building up an East Asian empire. 

It was felt by the Japanese ruling circles that a military 
alliance with Germany and Italy would enable them to put 
their far-reaching expansionist plans into effect. 

The Japanese diplomat Shigenori Togo, who returned 
to Europe after an absence of three years, “was astonished 
not only at the number but at the ascendency of those who 
put their trust and reliance in the Tripartite Pact; they pre- 
vailed in political and journalistic, even in intellectual 


29 


circles’’.* 


Indochina with its highly strategic location in Southeast 
Asia was one of the main targets of Japanese expansion, 
Sun ecTIng them as a source of strategic prime materials and 
ood. 

After the fall of France, Indochina looked easy prey to 
the Japanese. The armed forces at the disposal of the colo- 
nial authorities had no modern weapons—tanks and aircraft. 
The French naval squadron in these waters consisted of a 
small group of obsolete vessels. The colonial army of 100,000 
men was not a large combat force. At least 80,000 of these 
troops were Annamites drawn from the local population, 
who, naturally, had uo intention of fighting and dying for 
the interests of the colonialists. 

On June 19, 1940 the Japanese Government demanded 
the closure of the frontier between Indochina and China 
and the agreement of the French authorities to the presence 
of Japanese inspectors to see that the frontier was closed. 





* Shigenori Togo, The Cause of Japan, New York, 1956, p. 46. 
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The French Government replied on June 20 that it had 
closed the frontier to lorry-borne petrol on June 17 and 
intended to spread this ban to the transportation of other 
supplies. It raised no objection to the sending of Japanese 
inspectors.* A Japanese mission led by Major-General 
Nishihara arrived in Hanoi on June 29 and set up control 
stations in Haiphong, Langson and elsewhere.** 

The Japanese ruling circles saw their plans threatened 
by other imperialist powers. They knew of the desire of 
United States monopolies to penetrate that region, and they 
feared German aspirations as well. On June 19 the head of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry's European Department told 
the German Ambassador Ott that the Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin had been instructed to inform the German Govern- 
ment of Japan’s special interest in the future of French 
Indochina. 

Ott reported this statement to Berlin with the comment 
that Japan wanted Germany to give her a free hand in 
Indochina.*** 

At the same time, in Berlin the Japanese Ambassador 
Saburo Kurusu, touching upon the pending visit to Germany 
by the former Foreign Minister Naotake Sato, raised the 
question of post-war co-operation between the German- 
Italian sphere of influence in Europe and the Japanese 
sphere of influence in Asia.**** 

On July 24 Ott reported that General Akira Muto, chief 
of the War Ministry’s Military Affairs Department, had 
told the German Military Attaché that the Japanese Army 
would welcome German mediation to end the war in China 
and that in this connection Japan was extremely interested 
in Indochina. General Kumaki Koiso, the Minister for 
Colonies, had also spoken to him on this subject.***** 

German diplomacy gave these probes a cool reception. In 
a telegram to Berlin on June 19, Ott said he did not trust 
Prime Minister Yonai and the Foreign Minister Arita, who 
were driving towards a compromise with Britain and the 


* The Times, June 20, 1940, p. 5. 
** F.C. Jones, Japan's New Order in East Asia. lts Rise and Fall, 
1937-1945, London, 1954, p. 221. 
*** International Military Tribunal, Far East, Tokyo, 1946-48 (farther 
IMTFE), p. 6164. 
ses Thid., p. 6170. 
*885% Ibid, pp. 6175-77. 
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USA. He hinted that if Germany refrained from stating 
that Indochina must remain a Japanese possession it would 
lead to the fall of the Yonai Government and the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet which “would be closer to us”.* He told 
Koiso on June 24 that Germany would probably not object 
to Japanese action in Indochina provided she broke off her 
negotiations with the USA and pledged to attack the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii in the event of US intervention in the 
Kuropean war.** In a Memorandum of June 19, 1940 the 
head of the Economic Department of the German Foreign 
Ministry expressed extreme displeasure over Japan’s tacit 
agreement with the Anglo-French blockade of Germany. In 
January 1940 Japan had signed a soya-bean monopoly 
agreement with Manchoukuo without notifying Germany, and 
despite German protests had allowed the Manchoukuo 
Government to sell Germany only 70,000 tons of soya- 
beans." 

At the close of July 1940, soon after France was defeated, 
the Japanese Ambassadors in Berlin and Rome declared 
that Japan was interested in the further destiny of French 
Indochina and insisted that she should be invited to the 
consultations when the question of Indochina was decided. 

Japan began to bring growing pressure to bear on the 
French authorities in Indochina, steadily increasing the 
volume of her demands. The new Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
did not confine himself to pressure on the Vichy Ambas- 
sador in Tokyo Henry; he turned to the German Govern- 
ment for assistance. On August 2, 1940 he stated the Japa- 
nese demands**** to Ott and requested the German Govern- 
ment to help pressure Vichy into accepting them. On Au- 
gust 15 Matsuoka told Ott that the French were obstructing 
Japan and repeated his request for assistance. On instruc- 
tions from Berlin Ott replied that Berlin aligned itself with 
Japan’s stand but “we have limited influence on French 
policy? errs 

* Ibid., pp. 6164-65. 

** Ibid. p. 6177. 

*"* Tbid., pp. 6166-68. 

“== On August 1 Matsuoka summoned the Vichy Ambassador and de- 
manded territory in French Indochina for Japanese military bases and 
also transportation facilities for supplies for Japanese troops in China. 
The Ambassador refused to accept this demand, stating it would mean 


that France would have to enter the war against China. 
“=e IMTFE, pp. 6295-96. 
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Ribbentrop used the situation in Indochina to pressure 
Japan into stronger bonds with the Axis. But the Vichy 
Government, counting on assistance from the USA and 
Britain, was not inclined to make concessions. A series of 
Japanese ultimatums and threats followed,* with the 
result that on August 30, 1940 agreement was reached be- 
tween Japan and the Vichy Government in the form of an 
exchange of notes between Matsuoka and Henry. Vichy 
recognised Japan’s economic and political predominance in 
the Far East and agreed to accord her the privileges in 
Indochina earlier enjoyed by other powers. The military 
provisions of the agreement envisaged satisfying Japan's 
main demands—the establishment of air bases at Hanoi, 
Plaunphang and Puto with a staff of 5,000-6,000 men, the 
right to transport troops across Indochina, and so on. The 
details of the military provisions were subject to additional 
discussion between the military representatives of the two 
sides at Hanoi.** However, the Japanese demands went far 
beyond the framework of an agreement. 

The Governor-General of Indochina Jean Decoux said 
he had no authority to satisfy the Japanese claims. On 
September 3 the director of the European Department at 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry informed Ott that Japanese 
troops would enter Indochina on September 5 in spite of 
the fact that no agreement had been reached at Hanoi.*** 
He added that Matsuoka had instructed him to ask the 
German Government to tell the Vichy authorities to instruct 
the Governor-General to refrain from obstructing Japanese 
actions.**** The German Government, however, decided not 
to interfere in this issue,***** calculating to use the Indochina 
problem to pressure Japan with the object of hastening the 
conclusion of the Tripartite Pact. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
continued to pressure the French colonial authorities in 
Indochina. Admiral Decoux got no support either from his 
own Government, or from the USA or Britain to whom he 
had strongly appealed, and on September 13 was compelled 
to agree to a renewal of talks with the Japanese on the 
transit of Japanese troops across Tonkin (North Indochina) 


* F.C. Jones, op. cit., pp. 225-29. 
** Ibid., p. 228. 
*** DGFP, Vol. XI, Document No. 8. 
eee Ibid, 
*822* Thid., Document No. 15. 
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to the Chinese frontier and to the establishment in Tonkin 
of naval and air bases.* 

On September 17 the French said they would sign a 
general agreement satisfying most of the Japanese de- 
mands** and providing for the transit of 25,000 troops 
across Tonkin and the entry of personnel (not exceeding 
17,000 men) to service the air bases. But two days later 
Major-General Nishihara, head of the Japanese mission in 
Hanoi, presented fresh demands to Decoux, envisaging the 
permanent stationing of 32,000 Japanese troops in Indochi- 
na.*** On the same day, the Japanese Deputy Foreign 
Minister Ohashi told the Vichy Ambassador Henry that 
“after midnight on September 23 the Japanese Army would 
enter Tonkin regardless of whether a detailed agreement 
was signed”.**** This threat was followed by the evacua- 
tion of Japanese residents from Hanoi and Saigon and 
Japanese naval demonstrations in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Nothing came of Vichy’s desperate attempt to enlist some 
support from Germany. On September 20 General Paul 
Andre Doyen, head of the French delegation on the armis- 
tice commission, informed his German counterpart of the 
Japanese ultimatum and the French Governor-General’s in- 
tention to postpone complying with it, and requested that 
the corresponding influence be brought to bear on Japan.***** 
The telegram from the German representative was shown 
to Ribbentrop but he was reluctant to oppose the Japanese, 
issuing instructions that no action should be taken on German 
initiative.*"* 

France had no alternative but to sign an agreement grant- 
ing the Japanese demands: three Japanese air bases each 
with a garrison of 6,000 men were to be established and 
permission was granted for the transit of 25,000 troops 
across Tonkin to the frontier of the South China province 
of Yunan. Japan used these bases to escalate her military 
operations in China: Japanese aircraft began raiding South 
China and bombing the Burma Road. 

Japanese diplomacy sought German support also in other 





* IMTFE, p. 6931. 
** Jean Decoux, A la Barre de I'Indochine, Paris, 1949, p. 108. 
/bid., pp. 110-11. 
IMTFE, p. 6932. 
“==3% DGFP, Vol. XI, Document No. 83. 
***5%% Ibid. Note No. 1 to Document No. 83. 
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questions linked up with Japanese penetration in Southeast 
Asia. 

On September 13 Thailand formally demanded from the 
Vichy Government the transfer of territory along the 
western bank of the Mekong and also part of Cambodia. On 
September 19 Vichy rejected these claims,* but on Septem- 
ber 28 Thailand presented new demands, which included 
a claim to part of Laos. 

These demands were likewise rejected with the result 
that armed clashes broke out between French and Thai 
naval, air and land forces. 

Japan decided to undertake “mediation” in order to sup- 
port Thailand and then take over control of that country. 
On November 21 the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister 
Ohashi informed Ott of Japan’s intention to mediate in the 
conflict between Thailand and Indochina in order to pre- 
vent Thailand from going over to the camp of the Anglo- 
Saxon powers. 

On February 6, 1941 the Japanese informed Berlin of 
their intention to strengthen relations between Indochina 
and Thailand by means of a secret protocol. This commu- 
nication was meant to prepare the ground for requesting 
Berlin to pressure Vichy. On February 17, 1941 Tokyo 
informed Berlin of the difficulties it was encountering in 
the negotiations in connection with Thailand’s demands. 

The Germans were shown the Japanese compromise pro- 
posals and requested that they use their influence in Vichy 
to get these proposals accepted.** 

The Germans complied with the Japanese request, and 
on March 11, 1941 the agreement was initialled. It satisfied 
most of Thailand’s claims, transferring to her a territory 
with a population of nearly 3,000,000. 

Under the terms of a supplementary agreement, concluded 
by Japan with Thailand and Vichy (in the form of an exchan- 
ge of notes), Japan guaranteed the “final and immutable” 
nature of the agreement between Thailand and Vichy. At 
the same time, both governments declared they would not 
conclude agreements with third powers, which might be 
drawn into any political, economic or military agreement 
directly or indirectly spearheaded against Japan.*** 

* IMTFE, pp. 6869-71. 


** Ibid., pp. 6944-46. 
*** Formal treaties were signed on May 9, 1941 (IMTFE, p. 6994). 
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This was followed by a call on the German Chargé 
d’Affaires Erich Boltze by Ohashi, who asked him to convey 
to Ribbentrop “the Japanese Government’s sincere grati- 
tude for his extremely valuable and effective support for 
Japanese mediation in the dispute between Thailand and 
French Indochina”.* 

This agreement served as the foundation for establishing 
Japanese control over Thailand which greatly prejudiced 
the imperialist positions of Britain, whose influence over 
that country had been predominant for many years. 


When it was becoming obvious that France would fall 
Japanese diplomacy made haste to renew negotiations with 
Germany on strengthening the Anti-Comintern Pact, nego- 
tiations that had been suspended in August 1939. On 
June 19, 1940 the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin Saburo 
Kurusu said his Government desired more friendly relations 
with Germany, hinting that it might reconsider its formerly 
mistaken attitude towards the European war and stressing 
that his country’s future lay in the south and that Japan 
was prepared to supply Germany with raw materials from 
the regions under her control. Naotake Sake, former Foreign 
Minister, was sent to Berlin as a special representative. On 
July 8 he was received by Ribbentrop. In his talk with the 
nazi Foreign Minister Sato emphasised the need for co-op- 
eration and broader economic contact between Germany 
and Japan, and said Japan was prepared to grant Germany 
economic privileges in China. This was a concession which 
Germany had futilely tried to obtain in the course of 1938 
and 1939, Sato said it was his view that the consolidation 
of Germany’s position in Europe in many ways depended 
on a strengthening of her influence in the Far East with 
Japanese aid. He asked what Berlin’s attitude was towards 
Japanese policy in regard to Indonesia and Indochina. Rib- 
bentrop approved Japan’s desire for closer relations with 

Germany. 

On July 12, 1940 Japanese and German representatives 
drew up a preliminary plan for “greater harmony between 
Japan, Germany and Italy”. 


* IMTFE, p. 6647. 





This plan defined the basic commitments of the three 
countries. Germany promised to recognise the South Seas, 
Indochina and Indonesia as the sphere of influence of 
‘‘Japanese political leadership”; to help in solving the “China 
incident”; favourably to examine the question of Japanese 
trade and other economic relations with Europe and Africa. 
In her turn Japan undertook to facilitate German _ policy 
in Europe and Africa and support the New Order in Europe; 
take steps to fetter Britain in East Asia and thereby hasten 
her surrender; supply Germany with vital prime materials 
from China and the South Seas and favourably consider the 
question of German economic activity in China and the 
South Seas.* 

Parallel with this the Japanese Foreign Ministry drew 
up a draft military and political alliance with Germany. 
The draft was debated on July 12 at a conference of Army, 
Navy and Foreign Ministry representatives. 

The reporter, a Foreign Ministry representative named 
Ando, explained in detail the reasons inducing Japan to 
renew the negotiations that were broken off in 1939. Ando 
said that after defeating France and Britain, Germany and 
Italy would be dominant in Europe and Africa. Japan’s 
task was to avoid involvement in the European war and, at 
the same time, “to bring Germany round to recognising 
Japan’s freedom of action in French Indochina, the Dutch 
East Indies (Indonesia) and the South Sea islands”, where 
Japan had to have freedom of economic activity and pro- 
vide the political leadership.** As compensation for these 
concessions, Japan was prepared to promise the nazis sup- 
port in their war against Britain, supply Germany with 
rare metals (tin, tungsten) and rubber from Southeast Asia 
and accord “favourable treatment” for German investments 
in China and the South Seas.*** 

The conference endorsed the draft of a treaty with Ger- 
many and Italy. As distinct from the Berlin draft for 
“greater harmony between Japan, Germany and Italy”, it 
contained two vital provisions: 1) in the event of war against 
the USSR, Japan and Germany would “consult on action 


* D. K. Goldberg, Uneshnaya politika Yaponii (sentyabr 1939-dekabr 
1941) (Foreign Policy of Japan (September 1939-December 1941)], Mos- 
cow, 1959, pp. 60-61. 

** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 13, pp. 349-50. 
#8 Tbid., p. 352. 
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to be taken”; 2) Japan and Germany would act in concert 
and see to it that US action was confined to the American 
continent. The conference defined Japan’s attitude to the 
European war: Japan would not enter the war at the 
present even if Germany demanded it.* 

A draft of a political programme for Germany, Japan 
and Italy with regard to the USA and the British Empire 
was formulated. It proclaimed that one of the political objec- 
tives of the three countries was jointly to “combat United 
States policy in Central and Latin America” and restrict 
United States activity outside the American continent. ‘In 
order to hasten the surrender of Britain,” this programme 
stated, “Japan must pin her down, as far as possible, in East 
Asia with such measures as demands for the withdrawal of 
troops, the disarming of Hongkong and Singapore, the sur- 
render of British possessions in the South Seas, the inde- 
pendence of India and Burma, and the seizure of British 
ships.””** 

Another conference was held on July 16. After stating 
that the “countries of the South Seas” meant the “territory 
from Burma and Eastern India in the west to Australia and 
New Zealand in the east” the conference participants spoke 
in favour of resolute measures against German aspirations 
and “plans of seizing political power in French Indochina 
and the Dutch East Indies”’.*** 

The apprehensions of the Japanese leaders were founded 
on real facts. Documents**** published shortly before the 
above-mentioned conference took place, showed that German 
monopolist circles were planning, in addition to placing 
Europe and Africa under German control as going without 
saying, to spread German domination over considerable areas 
of Southeast Asia and the South Seas (Indonesia, New Guinea, 
British Borneo, Singapore, Malaya and elsewhere).***** 

After the Konoye Cabinet was formed (i.e., after July 22, 
1940), the negotiations made rapid progress because the new 


* Ibid., p. 359. 
** Ibid., p. 363. 
“<< Tbid., pp. 365, 368 and others. 

’ International Affairs, Moscow, 1961, No. 2, pp. 108-11; Uon Cors- 
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Government regarded the strengthening of the tripartite 
alliance as its major foreign policy task. Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka was an ardent proponent of this alliance and 
made every effort to incline the members of the Cabinet 
towards a pact with Germany and Italy. 

He was actively assisted by the former Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Berlin Oshima and a Foreign Ministry adviser 
named Shiratori, both of whom had exerted every effort to 
get the Anti-Comintern Pact signed. Matsuoka was helped 
by the War Minister Tojo as well. Unity of views was 
reached on this question as early as at the conference called 
by Konoye to examine questions connected with the forma- 
tion of his Cabinet. 

As soon as Matsuoka was appointed Foreign Minister he 
instructed the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin Kurusu_ to 
ask for an interview with Ribbentrop and ascertain the 
German Government’s opinion regarding the conclusion of 
a pact.” 

On August 1, without waiting for the results of the 
Ambassador’s conversation with Ribbentrop, the effusive 
Minister summoned the German Ambassador Ott and told 
him of Japan’s desire to strengthen her relations with 
Germany and Italy. He said Japan was determined to con- 
tinue the war in China until victory and also to put her 
plans in the south into effect. At the same time, he empha- 
sised that “Japan maintains an independent stand” and that 
in many ways on this stand depended “whether Germany 
would completely crush Great Britain and carry out her 
tasks in Europe”’.** 

In this conversation Matsuoka spoke frankly of Japan’s 
intention to seize the possessions of the Netherlands, France 
and Britain in the Far East and the Pacific and sought 
German understanding for Japan’s non-involvement in the 
European war. 

The statements made by Matsuoka and Kurusu about 
Japan’s desire to sign a military alliance were favourably 
received in Berlin. Not a trace remained of the Germans’ 
former frostiness. This was due to the change in the strategic 
plans of the nazi leadership, whose main objective from 
the summer of 1940 onwards was to attack the Soviet Union. 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. III, p. 95. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, pp. 3-7. 
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A military and political rapprochement with Japan occupied 
an important place in these plans. 

Under these plans Japan was to strike the Soviet Union 
in the east and, at the same time, fetter United states forces 
in the Pacific. In addition, Japanese expansion in Southeast 
and South Asia had the aim of weakening Britain in the 
Far East and strengthening the hand of those reactionary 
elements among the British ruling circles who were prepared 
to come to terms with Germany. In order to bring their 
plans for Japan to fruition, the nazis sent Heinrich Stahmer 
to Tokyo in August 1940 as their special representative with 
authority to conduct talks. The Tokyo leaders decided finally 
to frame their policy before Stahmer arrived. 

In a conference with War Minister Tojo, Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka and Navy Minister Oikawa on September 4, 
Konoye formulated the prime objectives of an agreement 
with Germany and Italy and endorsed the instructions for 
the negotiations. In these instructions, it was noted: Japan, 
Germany and Italy would recognise they had identical views 
on “the building of a New World Order’. In this connec- 
tion they would reach agreement on mutual support and on 
the setting up and administration of their “living space’, 
and agree on a joint policy towards the USSR, Britain and 
the USA. 

“Germany and Italy,” the instructions said, “would 
respect Japanese living space”, which must embrace the 
Japanese mandated islands, French Indochina and_ the 
Pacific islands, Thailand, British Malaya and Borneo, the 
Dutch East Indies, Burma, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and some other territories. China would also be included in 
Japanese “living space”’. 

According to the instructions, the South Seas were taken 
to mean the entire territory east of Burma, including the 
Dutch East Indies and New Caledonia. With regard to 
the Dutch East Indies, Japan’s immediate aim was to secure 
recognition of her political and economic domination of 
that country. It was demagogically stated that Japan’s over- 
all aim with regard to the Dutch East Indies was “to pre- 
pare her for independence”. 

_ Further, the instructions stated that if the Germans in- 
sisted on dominating the Dutch East Indies themselves on 
the grounds that German troops had already occupied the 
Netherlands, Japan should seek most-favoured nation status 
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in that area and priority to supplies of natural resources 
from it. Similar principles were to be applied to French 
Indochina. 

As regards German and Italian “living space”, Japan felt 
it should embrace Europe and Africa. On the basis of this 
division of the world, the three powers would help each 
other establish their own regimes in these regions. 

Military collaboration was to take the following shape: 
Japan would not participate in the European war, while 
Germany and Italy would keep out of the Japanese war 
against China. In return Japan was prepared to undertake 
to supply Germany and Italy, as far as it was possible to 
do so, with raw materials from East Asia and the South 
Seas and undermine, as much as she could, British influence 
in East Asia and the South Seas, thereby helping Germany 
and Italy to fight Britain. 

In their turn Germany and Italy would render Japan 
political and economic assistance in settling the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict. 

Furthermore, the agreement had to provide for close 
economic collaboration, in conformity with which Japan 
would undertake to supply Germany and Italy with prime 
materials from the South Seas, Indochina, the Dutch East 
Indies and other areas. In exchange, Germany and Italy 
would supply Japan with aircraft, machinery and chemical 
products. Japan undertook to give Germany and Italy most- 
favoured nation treatment throughout China. 

An important place in the instructions was occupied by 
the question of Japanese, German and Italian political col- 
laboration in their relations with the USSR, Britain and 
the USA. Documents show that the Japanese Government 
counted on this collaboration giving it the possibility of 
wresting substantial concessions from the USSR. 

In the instructions it was pointed out that if the negotia- 
tions made it clear that Germany and Italy were planning 
war against the USSR it would be necessary to sign a spe- 
cial agreement on joint action by the three powers. 

With regard to the USA the Japanese stand was that the 
three powers should act in concert to prevent US inter- 
ference in Far Eastern affairs. At the same time, Japan 
wanted the pact members to pledge that if one of them 
became involved in war with the United States, the other 
two would help with all the means at their disposal. 
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Moreover, Japan felt she had to have German assurances 
that in the event she clashed with Britain, Germany would 
render all possible assistance. 

An analysis of these instructions shows that the Japanese 
Government counted on the pact with Germany and Italy 
resolving Japan’s main foreign policy problems regarding 
her relations with the USSR, Britain and the United States 
and also her differences with Germany on the question of 
expansion in the South Seas. 

The Japanese-German negotiations started on Septem- 
ber 9. Japan was represented by Matsuoka, and Germany 
by Stahmer and Ott. In effect, the Germans represented 
Italy as well, for the Italian representative joined in the 
talks at the concluding stage. 

As soon as the negotiations commenced it came to light 
that the Germans had adopted a relatively soft stand: they 
stated they did not require Japanese participation in the 
European war, and that Japan’s principal task was to pre- 
vent the USA from entering the war, because this was vital 
for the speediest termination of the war with Britain. The 
Germans said they were prepared to supply the Japanese 
with aircraft and tanks as well as factory plant in order to 
deliver them from their dependence on American supplies. 
While recognising Japan’s premier political role in East 
Asia, Stahmer emphasised, Germany felt that her economic 
interests in that area should be guaranteed. 

Touching on Soviet- Japanese relations, the Germans said 
it would be best first to reach agreement among Germany, 
Japan and Italy and then decide the problem of relations 
with the USSR. They offered to act as “honest brokers” in 
settling differences between Japan and the USSR. In con- 
clusion, pointing out that what Stahmer said came directly 
from Ribbentrop, the Germans declared that Germany was 
inviting “Japan to join the Axis in the fullest sense of the 
word... before the war against England closes,” for she was 
“taking a long view of carrying on a stupendous struggle 
against the British Empire.... Let the three (Germany, 
Italy and Japan) stand together knitted very closely until 
the great aim is finally achieved”’.* 

Differences concerning the commitments of the sides in 
the event of war came to light at the negotiations. 





* DGFP, Vol. XI, p. 58. 
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The Germans insisted that the members of the pact should 
render overall assistance in the event one of them was 
attacked by a third power not involved in the European 
war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict directly or indirectly* 
(they had in mind US assistance to Britain). 

The Japanese agreed to recognise only the formula that 
assistance would be rendered in the event of a direct attack. 
They did not desire to be drawn into a war with the 
United States at a time unsuitable to them.** 

Ribbentrop discussed the draft of the treaty with Mus- 
solini and Ciano, insisting that it should be directed against 
both the USSR and the USA. However, its anti-Soviet 
nature had to be camouflaged.*** The Italians agreed with 
his arguments. 

After long debates the Germans made concessions to the 
Japanese. On September 21 Stahmer proposed that the com- 
mitment to enter the war should be met in the event a 
power not involved in the conflicts in Europe and the Far 
East were to attack one of the pact signatories.**** This 
was accepted by the Japanese. 

The Tripartite Pact was signed on September 27, 1940. 

The published text of the pact stated that Japan recog- 
nised and respected the leadership of Germany and Italy 
in creating the “New Order” in Europe (Art. 1), while 
Germany and Italy recognised and respected the leadership 
of Japan in creating a “New Order” in the “Greater East- 
Asia sphere” (Art. 2). Germany, Japan and Italy undertook 
to co-operate on this basis and pledged to support each other 
with all political, economic and military means in the event 
one of them was attacked by any power not participating 
in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict 
(Art. 3). 

In order to give effect to the pact, provision was made 
for general technical commissions appointed by the govern- 
ments of the three countries (Art. 4). On the suggestion of 
the Japanese Government, the three countries underlined 
(Art. 5) that the pact would not affect the status quo existing 
between the pact signatories and the USSR. The pact would 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, pp. 27, 31-32. 
=* Ibid. 
*** The Ciano Diaries, p. 293. 
xe FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, p. 32. 
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be valid for 10 years (Art. 6). That much was stated in the 
published text.* 

The secret protocol appended to the pact provided for a 
joint army and naval commission and an economic com- 
mission to promote collaboration between the three powers. 
The commissions were set up in the capitals of the signatory 
powers. Provision was made for exchanges of inventions 
and military projects as well as for reciprocal supplies of 
military equipment—aircraft, tanks, artillery and so forth— 
and also technical personnel and manpower if necessary. 

Moreover, several secret agreements were concluded in 
the form of an exchange of notes between the German and 
Japanese governments. This form was adopted because Italy 
took no part in the agreements on the question of the South 
Seas. 

Through an exchange of notes it was agreed that if a 
military conflict broke out between Japan and_ Britain, 
“Germany would do everything in her power to assist Japan 
with all the means at her disposal”’.** 

After drawn-out negotiations agreement was finally 
reached on the question of the possessions in the South 
Seas. “The former German colonies in the South Seas now 
under Japanese mandate,” the notes stated, “shall remain 
in Japan’s possession provided Germany is compensated in 
some way.” As regards the other former colonies in that 
area, they would be returned automatically to Germany at 
the termination of the European war, after which they would 
be distributed “as far as possible in Japan’s interest, for the 
corresponding compensation”’.*** 

Japan thus secured Germany’s agreement to Japanese 
control of the former German Pacific colonial possessions 
under Japanese mandate. 

This pact mirrored a certain compromise by various 
groups of the Japanese bourgeoisie due mainly to the defeat 
suffered by the Japanese Army at Khalkhin-Gol. That 
defeat had demonstrated how dangerous a war against the 
Soviet Union would be. Another reason for this compromise 
was the weakness of the Western powers in face of nazi 
aggression. The Japanese rulers decided that aggression in 
the south would be less dangerous. 

* Japan Year Book, 1941-1942, Tokyo, 1942, p. 205. 


_** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, pp. 79-80. 
8 Ibid, p. 81. 
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The terms of the pact and of the appended agreements 
provide testimony that Japan desired to ensure non-inter- 
ference by other powers in the affairs of Southeast Asia 
and seize the heritage of the colonial powers defeated in 
the European war. These were side issues and by no means 
changed the fact that the cardinal aim of the pact was to 
co-ordinate the actions of the three aggressive powers for 
the attainment of world hegemony and the division of the 
world among themselves. 

For the fascist states the Tripartite Pact was a programme 
of further aggression, which the signatories pledged to 
undertake in concert. This pact was directed both against 
the Western powers and the USSR. 

In a telegram of October 4, 1940 to Berlin, in which he 
stated the essence of the pact, the German Ambassador in 
Tokyo Ott wrote: “The inner purpose of the pact is to 
destroy British world domination and thereby bring about 
a new balance of power in Europe and the Far East. A 
rebuff to America and the destruction of the Soviet Union 
may be the means for achieving this purpose.’* 

In official statements the Japanese leaders claimed the 
pact did not pursue hostile aims with regard to the Soviet 
Union, that on the contrary, it was a means of normalising 
Soviet- Japanese relations. In these statements they referred 
to Article 5 of the pact, which stated that it “by no means 
affected the status quo at present existing between the pact 
signatories and the USSR”. 

Japan’s real intentions with regard to the Soviet Union 
were shown in a statement made by Matsuoka on Septem- 
ber 16, 1940 at a meeting of the Privy Council’s Explorato- 
ry Committee, which debated the question of signing the 
Tripartite Pact. In reply to a question from a Council 
member named Hyoji Futagami, Matsuoka declared: “Al- 
though a non-aggression treaty [between Germany and the 
USSR—Authors)} is in existence, Japan will help Germany 
in the event of a Soviet-German war, and Germany will 
help Japan in the event of a Russo-Japanese war.’** 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, p. 171. 

** From the sentence passed on the major Japanese war criminals by 
the International Military Tribunal, Far East. Addenda to M. Raginsky, 
S. Rozenblit, Mezhdunarodny protsess glaunykh yaponskikh voyennykh 


prestupnikov (International Trial of the Major Japanese War Criminals), 
Moscow, 1950, p. 242. 
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Assessing the pact, Ribbentrop stated: “This stick will 
have two ends—against Russia and against America.’* 

At a conference of five leading members of the Japanese 
Government (the Prime Minister and the War, Navy, For- 
eign and Finance Ministers) it was decided that Japan 
“would seek agreement for conferences on action which 
would have to be taken in the event of a threat of war be- 
tween any of these two countries and the Soviet Union if, 
in the course of the negotiations with Germany and Italy, 
it is found that these countries want that war’’.** 

The Japanese ruling circles hoped to use the Tripartite 
Pact to pressure the USSR into normalising Soviet-Japanese 
relations. 

At the above-mentioned Privy Council sitting of Septem- 
ber 16 Matsuoka bluntly said that he “regarded it would be 
correct policy if Germany increased the threat to the USSR 
and if that threat were used to normalise our relations with 
the Soviet Union”.*"* 

At the same time, the unsettled state of the “China prob- 
lem”, the failure of the Kobayashi mission to the Dutch 
East Indies and the absence of “positive” results from the 
Tripartite Pact intensified the apprehensions of the ruling 
circles and discontent with the foreign policy pursued by 
Konoye and Matsuoka, who proved to be unable to carry 
out the plans of the military quickly and unconditionally. 

Rebukes levelled at Konoye and Matsuoka began to ap- 
pear in the press. They were criticised for their “tardiness” 
and their “inability” to make proper use of the benefits of 
the Tripartite Pact, “unlike Germany and Italy, who are 
using this pact fully in their interests”. There was resent- 
ment towards Matsuoka, who had promised to settle the 
“China problem” by diplomatic means towards the 2,600th 
anniversary of the Japanese Empire (1940). 

The Japanese press openly pointed out that Germany was 
making more active use of the Tripartite Pact than Japan 
to attain her ends. On November 26 the newspaper Teito 
Nichi-Nichi noted Germany’s intense activity in all inter- 
national spheres, pointing out that the solution of the 
“China problem” also depended on Germany in many ways. 


= [bid. 
J* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 14, p. 11. 
“+ Ibid, File 17, p. 231. 
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The Tripartite, or Berlin, Pact was thus an important 
milestone on the road towards co-ordinating the aggressive 
policies of Germany, Japan and Italy. This new military- 
political alliance, which envisaged the division of the world 
among the fascist militarist states, created the foundation 
on which all the members of the fascist coalition soon 
united. 





Chapter Four 


THE AXIS POWERS AND THEIR EUROPEAN 
ALLIES ON THE EVE OF THE ATTACK 
ON THE USSR 


France’s defeat and surren- 
der made the nazis confident that they would quickly bring 
the war to a victorious end. In particular, they expected 
that in the new military-strategic situation Britain would 
be compelled to accept their peace terms. As soon as France 
surrendered Hitler offered Britain peace terms envisaging 
British recognition of German hegemony in Europe and a 
redivision of the colonies. London rejected these terms. 
Failing to achieve their aim by diplomatic means the nazis 
began to prepare for military action. The German Com- 
mand got down to planning the invasion of Britain, a plan 
which was given the code name Sea Lion. Its essence was 
that two German armies consisting of some 25 divisions 
would land suddenly in the British Isles. However, Sea Lion 
was soon postponed indefinitely due to the final decision to 
attack the Soviet Union. 

The concrete plan of war against the USSR crystallised 
immediately after the end of the French campaign, al- 
though the idea to turn the front of aggression eastward, 
against the USSR, was mooted, as some sources testify, as 
carly as May-June 1940.* Intoxicated by the easy and 
lightning victories in the West, the nazis believed Germany 
would defeat the Soviet Union just as quickly. Their con- 





D. M. Proektor, “Nekotoriye aspekty sozdaniya gitlerovskogo plana 
agressii protiv SSSR” (“Some Aspects of the Nazi Plan of Aggression 
Against the USSR"). Utoraya mirovaya voina. Obshchiye problemy (The 
Second World War. General Questions), Moscow, 1966, pp. 298-304. 
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fidence was fortified by the fact that during the hostilities 
in the West, the losses suffered by the German forces were 
insignificant compared with the results achieved by them.* 
In July 1940 General Alfred Jodl, Chief of the Wehrmacht 
General Staff, told his associates “that the Fuhrer had de- 
cided to prepare for war against Russia”.** 

At a conference of top military leaders at Berghof on 
July 31, 1940, Hitler declared that Germany could domi- 
nate Europe only after the USSR was defeated. The first 
variants of operations to that end were studied at this con- 
ference. After deciding to launch a sudden invasion of the 
USSR in mid-May 1941, Hitler presumptuously said that 
the Soviet Union had to be destroyed in the spring of 1941, 
that it had to be shattered with one blow.*** His opinion 
was shared by many of Germany’s military leaders. Echo- 
ing Hitler, Jodl declared that this “house of cards” would 
fall three weeks after it was invaded. 

Extensive preparations were launched for the “eastern 
campaign”. On July 21, 1940 Fieldmarshal Walter von 
Brauchitsch was ordered to frame a plan of war against 
the USSR providing for an invasion four-six weeks after 
the massing of troops was completed. Without waiting for 
this plan to be finalised the German Command began trans- 
ferring troops to the East, to Poland in particular. 

After the invasion plan was examined at GHQ under the 
direction of General Friedrich von Paulus, the date of the 
attack was postponed and the time “for the complete anni- 
hilation of the Soviet Army” was extended to eight weeks. 
In keeping with the new instructions, the top secret direc- 
tive on war against the USSR under the name Operation 
Barbarossa was endorsed on December 18, 1940. This oper- 
ation called for a “blitzkrieg” campaign. Its architects pro- 
ceeded from the mistaken premise that the Soviet State was 
unstable and that the Soviet Armed Forces were weak and 
would be unable to put up serious resistance to the German 
troops. That was why the nazi strategists were so confident 
the war against the USSR would be short. 


* Porazheniye germanskogo imperializma vo vtoroi mirovoi voine 
(Defeat of German Imperialism in the Second World War), Moscow, 
1960, p. 55. 


** International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 
Vol. VII, Nuremberg, 1947, p. 249. 
*“* Franz Halder, Diary, Washington, 1950, Vol. IV, pp. 144-45. 
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Nazi Germany’s entire military and_ political machine 
and her economy were subordinated to the Barbarossa Plan, 
giving nazi diplomacy new important tasks. In the course 
of the preparations for war against the Soviet Union, the 
nazi Government laid the ground for drawing its allies into 
that war. Nazi diplomacy made every attempt to aggravate 
relations between the Soviet Union and its western neigh- 
bours, artificially fan the disputes between them and push 
them into a military conflict with the USSR. 

On the other hand, desiring to keep her war preparations 
secret and not trusting her allies, nazi Germany refrained, 
for a time, from divulging any information about the Bar- 
barossa Plan. In February 1941 a misleading directive was 
published, which stated, in part, that the Barbarossa Plan 
must be explained as a regrouping of German troops from 
West to East Germany and the drawing up of echelons for 
Operation Marita, i.e., the invasion of Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and as a “great misleading manoeuvre” designed 
to divert attention from the preparations for an invasion of 
Britain. 

The double-dealing and perfidy of nazi diplomacy were 
revealed by the fact that after having decided on war 
against the USSR and having started active preparations 
for such a war, the nazi Government misled its allies while 
provoking them into participation in this war. 

Hitler used the same tactics towards his chief partner— 
fascist Italy—as well. Although Italy had entered the world 
war and had taken, true, a very modest and inessential, part 
in the French campaign, Hitler simply deluded Mussolini 
instead of making him privy to his further war plans. For 
mstance, in a letter of September 17, 1940, he told Mus- 
solini that Britain would be invaded as soon as the weather 

ecame favourable.* This lie was repeated over and over 
again at various Italian-German talks, including the Hitler- 
in conference in the Brenner Pass on October 4, 

At that conference Hitler spoke in detail about his further 
war plans, declaring that with the fall of France the war 
could be considered as having been won by the Axis. The 
rest, he said, was only a matter of time. 

He said the weather was the main obstacle to the invasion 


* DGFP, Vol. XI, pp. 102-05. 
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of Britain. The German Army, he said, was fully prepared 
for this operation, but during the past four weeks it had to 
be postponed from one day to the other. Britain’s continued 
resistance, Hitler claimed, was due to the hopes she was 
pinning on America and Russia. He did not believe the 
United States would be able to render Britain effective as- 
sistance in view of the slow progress of the war industry 
and of the measures to mobilise the people. He was scepti- 
cal, also, about the hopes Britain was placing in the Soviet 
Union,* believing that he could deal with his rivals one by 
one. Further, he dwelt in detail on the future peace with 
France and on German, Italian and Japanese territorial 
claims on her. 

In the period of the preparations for war against the 
Soviet Union nazi diplomacy gave much of its attention to 
consolidating the Axis bloc. One of its central tasks in this 
sphere was, as we have already pointed out, the conclusion 
of the Tripartite Pact, and then bringing other countries 
into that pact. Italy did not display particular interest in 
the pact, but she nonetheless acceded to it, thus ensuring her 
sphere of interest in the Mediterranean and in Africa. 

Nazi diplomacy allotted greater importance to Italy as 
an intermediary who could draw Spain into active partici- 
pation in the nazi bloc. Franco Spain’s entry into the war 
was one of the most urgent questions of the diplomatic 
negotiations between Berlin and Rome during this period. 
It was raised by Ribbentrop in Rome on September 19, 
1940, and discussed at fairly great length by Hitler and 
Mussolini at their Brenner conference. At that conference, 
his mind on Gibraltar, Hitler emphasised that Spain’s entry 
into the war would be of strategic significance. 

As to everything else, he did not have a very high opinion 
of the military contribution that Franco could make. In this 
connection he quoted conclusions from a report from Admi- 
ral Canaris, who wrote of tension in Spain’s domestic poli- 
tics, of the instability of the position held by Franco and of 
the complete dislocation of the Spanish economy. Hitler’s 
voice rose in indignation when he said that Franco owed 
Germany 400 million marks since the civil war in Spain and 
mentioned Franco’s exorbitant territorial claims. He informed 
Mussolini of the German-Spanish talks which were being 


* DGFP, Vol. XI, p. 249. 
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held with the purpose of signing a secret protocol on Spain’s 
entry into the war. He said he wanted to form a continental 
coalition against Britain, a coalition that would embrace 
France and Spain. This idea was backed by Mussolini, 
although both he and Hitler were perfectly well aware that 
the territorial claims and disputes between Spain and 
France would have to be settled before such a coalition 
could be formed. Mussolini stated, in particular, that it 
would be impossible to satisfy Franco’s demands with re- 
gard to Morocco. “Spain demanded much and gave noth- 
ing,” he said.* 

In the light of the exchange of views in the Brenner Pass 
between Hitler and Mussolini on the Spanish question, talks 
were soon initiated between representatives of Germany, 
Italy and Spain and they ended on October 23, 1940 with 
the signing of a secret Italian-German-Spanish protocol, 
which proclaimed Spain’s readiness under a corresponding 
arrangement to join the Tripartite Pact. In addition, Point 
4 of the secret protocol stated: “In fulfilment of her obliga- 
tions as an ally, Spain shall intervene in the present war 
of the Axis powers against England after they have pro- 
vided her with the military support necessary for her pre- 
paredness, at a time to be set by common agreement of the 
three Powers, taking into account military preparations to 
be decided upon.’** This protocol spoke of German econom- 
ic aid to Spain, the transfer of Gibraltar to Spain and the 
settlement of other issues when general peace was achieved. 
As regards Franco’s territorial claims in Africa, they might 
be satisfied provided they did not clash with German and 
Italian interests. The signing of this secret protocol on Sep- 
tember 23 was a major step towards Spain’s further mili- 
tary and political collaboration with the Axis. 

Spanish participation in the war and the creation of a 
continental anti-British coalition with French involvement 
was again discussed by Hitler and Mussolini when they met 
in Florence on October 28, 1940. At this meeting Hitler in- 
formed Mussolini of his talks with Franco, Petain and 
Laval. He again gave a very low opinion of Franco, saying 
that the latter had become a generalissimo and the head of 
the Spanish Government by sheer accident, that he was not 





_* Ibid, p. 255. 
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the kind of person who could properly resolve political and 
other problems. He critically assessed the prospect of Spain 
entering the war and Franco’s ambitious territorial de- 
mands. : 

As regards his talks with Laval and Petain, Hitler’s opin- 
ion was that no peace treaty with France should be signed 
until the war ended. His reason for this was that if a peace 
treaty were signed Germany would have to withdraw her 
troops from France and thereby lose key air and naval 
bases for the war against Britain. Besides, Germany would 
have to return nearly 2,000,000 French prisoners of war, 
who were used as labour in various industries in Germany. 

Mussolini did not agree with this point of view. He 
wanted a peace treaty with France to be signed as quickly 
as possible because he feared that Vichy collaboration with 
Germany might strengthen the Vichy regime and reduce 
Italy’s chances of having her territorial claims on France 
satisfied. In Florence Mussolini failed to persuade Hitler to 
sign a peace treaty with France. 

Another reason why Mussolini wanted a peace treaty 
with France was that he hoped it would strengthen Italian 
influence in the Mediterranean. This, it will be recalled, 
was one of the cardinal objectives of fascist Italy. Italian 
military participation in the French campaign of the sum- 
mer of 1940 brought Mussolini no laurels and failed to 
yield any tangible political or military benefits. Mussolini 
itched for new military adventures. 

Although hostilities between British and Italian forces 
began in the Mediterranean and East and North Africa as 
soon as Italy entered the war, neither side undertook active 
operations throughout the summer. It was not until Septem- 
ber 13, 1940 that Italian troops in the eastern part of Cy- 
renaica started an offensive, planning to invade Egypt and 
seize Alexandria (the principal British naval base in that 
area) and the Suez Canal. But this was a short-lived offen- 
sive. Already at the close of September the Italian troops 
had to come to a standstill without having secured any ap- 
preciable advantage. 

The setbacks suffered by the Italian Army did not damp- 
en the ardour of Italy’s fascist rulers. On October 28, 1940 
Italy attacked Greece, invading that country from Albania 
which had been occupied in 1939. But bitter disappoint- 
ment awaited the fascist invaders in Greece, too. After an 
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initial success due to the suddenness of the attack, Italian 
forces were defeated and compelled to clear out not only of 
Greece but also of part of Albania. 

Thus, five months of participation in the war weakened 
rather than strengthened Italy’s political and strategic posi- 
tion. Mussolini did not achieve a single objective of his 
“independent” war. Italy failed to gain a foothold either on 
the northwestern coast of the Mediterranean, in Africa or 
in the Balkans. The “independent” war which Mussolini 
had planned to conduct “parallel” with Hitler and with the 
same success as his Axis partner brought to light Italy’s 
total unpreparedness for war. The Balkans, which Italy 
regarded as a sphere of her special interest, proved much 
too kard a nut for the Italian fascists to crack. 

The nazis watched fascist Italy’s drubbing with malicious 
joy and had no intention of changing their plans for the 
sake of saving their ally’s prestige. Moreover, fearing that 
German participation in the Italian campaigns might affect 
the Wehrmacht’s prestige, the nazis gave these campaigns 
a wide berth. Thus, despite Mussolini’s assurances, given to 
Hitler at the Brenner Pass meeting, that conditions were 
favourable for an operation in Africa, the latter decided 
not to meet the Italian request for the sending of a panzer 
division to Libya for joint operations with Italian forces in 
North Africa. Hitler made this decision on the basis of a 
report from General Ritter von Thoma, commander of the 
German 3rd Panzer Army, who had been on a special mis- 
sion to Libya and had noted essential shortcomings in the 
preparedness of the Italian troops.* 

The nazis were particularly critical of Mussolini’s Greek 
adventure. Hitler had intended to gain control of the Bal- 
kans himself. Owing to their preparations for war against 
the USSR the nazis attached the utmost importance to this 
region of the European continent. Hitler, therefore, did not 
approve of his partner’s plans. He wrote to Mussolini on 
November 20, 1940, telling him he was against starting 
hostilities in the Balkans, in Greece, in particular, earlier 
than in the spring of 1941. 

Hitler told Ciano as much at their meeting in Berlin on 
November 18, 1940, when they reviewed the situation in 
the Balkans and, in particular, the question of drawing 
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Yugoslavia into the Axis. It was decided to suggest the 
demilitarisation of the Adriatic to Yugoslavia and demand 
that she abandon any idea of helping Greece.* 

The situation in the Balkans was also reviewed at a 
meeting between Hitler and the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin Dino Alfieri on December 8. Alfieri exhaustively ex- 
plained the reasons for the Italian military setbacks in the 
Greek campaign. On instructions from Mussolini, he in- 
formed Hitler that all the preparations for the war against 
Greece had been made effectively and in good time. Mus- 
solini put all the blame for the failure of the operation on 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. Alfieri assured Hitler that the 
Italian Army would renew its offensive in the immediate 
future and cautiously conveyed Mussolini’s request for a 
diversionary manoeuvre to facilitate the Italian offensive. 
In particular, he asked Hitler to induce Bulgaria to carry 
out a partial mobilisation in order to “impress” Greece** 
and make her withdraw part of her forces to the Bulgarian- 
Greek frontier. Furthermore, Mussolini asked the nazis to 
set afloat rumours of a concentration of considerable German 
forces in Rumania. This, Mussolini believed, would likewise 
divert Greek forces. 

In reply Hitler made it plain to Alfieri that as far as he 
was concerned the Italian debacle on the Albanian-Greek 
front had not come as a surprise. He assessed the situation 
as being exceedingly serious. “Spain was hesitating,’ he 
said, “France was becoming refractory; and Bulgaria was 
even more fearful than before of committing herself, even 
if only diplomatically. A mobilisation was quite out of the 
question.”*** He demanded stern measures against insubor- 
dinate officers and declared that a renewal of operations in 
the Balkans earlier than March would hardly be successful. 
He insisted on a meeting with Mussolini in Obersalzburg or 
any other place. 

But Mussolini was doing his best to avoid a mecting with 
Hitler. He turned down repeated written and verbal invi- 
tations on the plea of urgent domestic affairs. He did not 
desire to do any explaining to his partner in a military 
situation so adverse to Italy. 


* The Ciano Diaries, pp. 312-13. 
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At the close of 1940 these differences resulted in a 
marked coolness in Italian-German relations. The pessimistic 
appraisals of Italian Army actions that seeped into the 
German press were painfully received by Mussolini and his 
entourage. The Germans began to fear that a serious crack 
would appear in the Italian-German alliance, and on De- 
cember 11, 1940, to prevent this undesirable course of 
events, particularly in view of the nazi war preparations 
against the USSR, Ribbentrop sent a circular telegram to 
the heads of all German diplomatic missions abroad ex- 
plaining the Italian military setbacks as being of a tempo- 
rary nature. He strictly forbade German officials to make 
any critical assessments of Italian military operations and 
instructed that special emphasis be placed on the immuta- 
bility of Italian-German friendship and “on the solidarity 
of Germany and Italy in life and death”’.* 

On December 31, 1940, Hitler sent Mussolini a message 
in which he soothed the fascist dictator over the failures 
of the Italian Army in Greece, Albania and North Africa, 
noting that there had been military setbacks in the history 
of every nation. 

In the same message, analysing the international situation 
and the position of individual countries, Hitler claimed that 
in effect the war in the West had been won. To achieve 
final success and conduct the last, crushing assault on 
Britain he had to mass troops and create superiority because 
he, Hitler, believed an attack should be launched with 
“superior forces if it is at all possible”.** 

Hitler renewed his criticism of Franco who, he said, was 
inadequately collaborating with the Axis powers. He said 
he regretted this, “for we had made all the preparations 
for crossing the Spanish border on January 10 and attacking 
Gibraltar at the beginning of February”.*** 

Touching on Bulgaria’s stand Hitler endeavoured to 
explain the Bulgarian Government’s delay in joining the 
Tripartite Pact as being due to the “increasing pressure” 
on Bulgaria from the Soviet Union. He expressed his 
complete satisfaction with the stand adopted by Hungary 
and Rumania, noting that German troops were _ being 
transported uninterruptedly across Rumanian territory. 

* Tbid., p. 851. 

** Ibid. p. 991. 
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While dwelling in detail on Soviet-German relations he 
omitted all mention of the Wehrmacht’s preparations to 
attack the USSR, noting: “I do not believe there will be 
any Russian step to our detriment.’* At the same time, he 
stressed that in German relations with the USSR he 
considered strength as the main argument and would, 
therefore, continue to build up German military strength 
in the East. “I should like to add in this connection,” he 
wrote, “that the present relationship with the Soviet Union 
is very good, that we are on the point of concluding a trade 
agreement satisfactory to both parties, and that therefore 
the hope is justified that the difficult points still open can 
also be solved in a reasonable manner.’** In conclusion 
he reiterated his confidence that despite individual setbacks 
suffered by the Italians he was looking to 1941 with hope 
and believed that it would be the year of final victory. 

After repeated postponements, Hitler and Mussolini 
finally met at Berghof on January 21, 1941. At this meeting 
Hitler spoke at length about Soviet-German relations but 
did not inform his ally of Germany’s intensive preparations 
for war against the USSR. He confined himself to general 
arguments to the effect that the Soviet Union was fettering 
Germany’s freedom of action and because of that Germany 
had to keep 80 divisions constantly on the Soviet-German 
frontier “ready for action on account of Russia’.*** He kept 
repeating the idea that Germany had to take the Soviet 
attitude into account and divide her armed forces. He went 
so far as to assess this as “a psychological boost for the 
English” by the Soviet Union. For Germany, he said, it 
would naturally be more favourable to discharge the 80 
divisions “tied up by Russia” and employ them elsewhere, 
in war production among other spheres.**** Though Hitler 
said not a word about the Barbarossa Plan, he gave Mussolini 
to understand that the USSR was a serious obstacle to the 
fascist plans. He spoke of the state of German-French 
relations and the attitude of the Vichy Government, 
informing Mussolini of his negotiations with Darlan, com- 
menting on Laval’s dismissal and detention, and touching 
on the internal political discord among the ruling circles in 
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Vichy. He declared that he “did not trust the French and 
that even Weygand’s and Petain’s declarations of loyalty 
could not change anything in this attitude”’.* 

Mussolini took note of all that Hitler told him, spoke of 
his intention of meeting Franco and promised to pressure 
the latter in a spirit desirable to the Axis. He was eager 
to play the role of intermediary in German-Spanish relations 
and was, therefore, pleased to hear of Hitler’s failure to 
strike a bargain with Franco, for he considered that Spain 
and the entire Iberian Peninsula were above all fascist 
Italy’s sphere of interest. 

He had a meeting with Franco at Bordighera on February 
12, 1941. He painted a cheerful picture of the Axis military- 
strategic position and said he was sure of an early victory. 
Franco fully shared Mussolini’s optimism, but declared that 
for the time being Spain was not in a position to enter the 
war. As payment for Spain’s participation in the war he 
tried to get the promise that Gibraltar and French Morocco 
would be turned over to her. Another condition for her 
entry into the war, he said, had to be economic and military 
aid as envisaged by the German-Italian-Spanish secret 
protocol of October 1940. Franco told Mussolini that the 
seizure of Gibraltar had to be a Spanish operation although 
he thought it was possible for German troops to take part 
in it. Franco was obviously engaging in undisguised 
blackmail. Believing that Germany’s main objective was to 
conduct military action against Britain, with Gibraltar 
occupying an important place in that action, Franco hoped 
to compel Hitler to agree to give Spain Gibraltar and some 
territories in Africa. But Franco miscalculated. Hitler was 
at the time concentrating on the preparations for war 
against the Soviet Union. The operation against Britain 
had long ago receded into the background, Gibraltar was 
no longer a pressing problem and Hitler was by no means 
prepared to pay Franco such a high price for his partici- 
pation in the war. In a letter to Mussolini, Hitler ridiculed 
Franco’s statement that Spanish troops would independently 
seize Gibraltar, evaluating this statement as a naive over- 
estimation of Spain’s potentials.** 

Mussolini was even less inclined to accede to Franco’s 
ambitious demands. Any strengthening of Spain’s position, 
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much less of Germany’s, in the Mediterranean was farthest 
away from the plans of the Italian Government. Mussolini, 
therefore, did not particularly insist on Franco actively 
participating in the war. Moreover, he did not feel it was 
expedient to discharge all the military and economic com- 
mitments that had been made to Spain. After meeting 
Franco he informed Berlin that Spain would take a long 
time to prepare for entry into the war even if Germany 
were to deliver all the supplies she needed. He felt that 
the German-Italian programme with regard to Franco should 
be restricted “to keeping Spain in the political sphere of the 
Axis powers”’.* 

Italian-German diplomacy was engaged in an even more 
intricate game in the Balkans. Mussolini persisted in his 
efforts to turn the Balkan Peninsula, its southern part at 
least, into an Italian domain. Despite the setbacks in the 
war against Greece he hoped he would crush the resistance 
of the Greek Army and change the course of the campaign 
without German military assistance. Furthermore, he 
calculated that the Italian Army would be able to renew 
its offensive against the British in North Africa and win 
important victories. Such victories were now vital to fascist 
Italy. Mussolini realised that fascist Italy’s shaken prestige 
could only be restored by military successes. In a letter to 
Marshal Graziani in North Africa in October 1940 he 
wrote: “We must bring home to the peace conference our 
military conquests.”** 

Nazi Germany, however, had other plans. While prepar- 
ing for war with the USSR Hitler sought to consolidate 
German positions in the Balkans; he was not at all anxious 
to link up his time-table of the invasion of the USSR with 
Italian military successes in the Balkans. In the spring of 
1941 the nazis were getting ready for Operation Marita— 
the seizure of Yugoslavia and Greece. The purpose of this 
operation, into which it was planned to draw some of the 
small countries of Southeastern Europe, was to help 
camouflage the preparations for the invasion of the Soviet 
Union and thereby ensure the southern strategic flank of 
the nazi aggressor in Europe. With the invasion of the 
Balkans Hitler hoped to kill two birds with one stone: to 

* DGFP, Vol. XII, p. 97. 
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create a new important springboard for an attack on the 
ee and to portray this step as assistance for his Italian 
ally. 

On February 5, 1941 he sent Mussolini a letter stating: 
“Tam writing you this letter with a feeling of concern to 
do the right thing in order to help you, Duce, to overcome 
a situation that must in the long run have psychologically 
unfavourable effects not only in the rest of the world but 
also among your own people.”* 

Hitler’s hint that Mussolini’s prestige had fallen both 
in Italy herself and abroad cut the Italian dictator to the 
quick. In a reply to Hitler on February 22, he tried to create 
the impression that there had been an improvement in the 
political situation in Italy herself and in her position abroad. 
He wrote of the pending operations in Albania and Africa, 
expressing his confidence in their success.** But the nazis 
did not believe Mussolini’s assurances and, besides, were 
not inclined to make their own plans dependent upon Italian 
military successes. When, for instance, the question of a 
possible Italian occupation of Corsica arose at the close 
of February, the nazis feared complications and recommend- 
ed that the Italians should not undertake it.*** 

Although the Italians followed nazi diplomatic activity 
in the Balkans anxiously and with resentment, there was 
nothing they could do to oppose further German expansion 
southwards. In the course of two Ciano-Hitler meetings, 
at the beginning and the end of March 1941, the aggressor 
powers agreed on their plans with regard to Yugoslavia 
and Greece. At these talks the Italians tried to put on a 
good face. Ciano did his best to pursuade Hitler that the 
Italian attitude towards the Balkans was both advantageous 
and wise. He justified Italian aggression against Greece, 
claiming that it was extremely worth-while because it had 
“clarified the entire Balkan situation in favour of the Axis”.**** 
Acting on instructions from Mussolini, he reminded Hitler 
of one of the Italian dictator’s early letters to him, in which 
he had written in favour of the liberation of the entire 
Danubian Basin from Anglo-French influence. Without the 
Italo-Greek war, Ciano insisted, this liberation would never 
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have occurred, or would have occurred only very much 
later.* The Italian fascist leaders believed that the immi- 
nent suppression of Greek independence would give the Axis 
important strategic positions in the air and naval war. 

Although the conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece in the 
spring of 1941 was regarded as a joint Italo-German oper- 
ation, it demonstrated nazi Germany’s overwhelming military 
superiority over Italy. It was becoming obvious that 
Mussolini’s hopes for a “parallel”, “independent” war and 
for equality between the Axis partners were built on sand. 

The nazis were interfering with Italian policies with 
growing high-handedness. The following was typical in this 
respect. Early in February 1941 the Italians informed Berlin 
of the Italo-Soviet exchange of views that was held in 
Moscow on the situation in the Balkans and on the necessity 
of reconsidering the status of the Black Sea Straits. At these 
talks the Italian Ambassador promised V. M. Molotov to 
refer the Soviet questions to Rome and obtain a reply. The 
nazis were opposed to any agreement between the USSR and 
Italy on questions of mutual interest to the two countries. 
The German Ambassador in Rome was instructed to tell 
the Italian Government that Berlin desired the Italo-Soviet 
talks to be protracted.** German pressure was effective. The 
Italians began to drag out the talks. 

While obstructing Italian diplomacy in the Balkans, the 
nazis became more active in that region. In this period 
they paid considerable attention to Turkey. German-Turkish 
trade was rapidly expanding. Turkey was selling the 
Germans wool, leather and food, and somewhat later began 
exporting chromium ore, which was vital to the German 
war industry. On March 4, 1941 the German Ambassador 
in Ankara Franz von Papen handed the Turkish President 
Ismet Indnii a personal message from Hitler approving 
Turkish policies and expressing the desire for Turkish- 
German rapprochement. A regular correspondence was start- 
ed between Hitler and Inoni, and on June 18, 1941, a few 
days before the German invasion of the Soviet Union, a 
Turkish-German friendship and non-aggression pact was 
signed in Ankara. 

Nazi diplomatic successes clearly annoyed Mussolini and 
his clique. Small wonder, therefore, that the failure of the 
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Wess adventure in Britain was met with malicious glee in 
the Italian capital. In mid-May 1941, when Ribbentrop came 
to Rome, Mussolini did not miss the opportunity to stir the 
wound while it was still fresh. He questioned Ribbentrop 
minutely on the Hess flight and waved aside the nazi Foreign 
Minister’s attempts to belittle the political impact of this 
fiasco, emphasising that “psychologically the consequences 
of Hess’ flight were not slight” although he acknowledged 
that the conduct of the war would remain unaffected by it.” 
During the numerous Italo-German talks in the course 
of the first six months of 1941, the nazis touched upon their 
policy towards the USSR more and more frequently. Al- 
though they continued to keep their Italian partners in the 
dark about the Barbarossa Plan, they began to underscore 
the growing tension in Soviet-German relations, seeking to 
shift the blame for this tension onto the USSR. ‘Russia 
has become very unfriendly recently,” Hitler told Ciano in 
March 1941. This, he said, was due to Soviet-German 
differences over Finland, Bulgaria, Rumania and other 
countries, and re-emphasised that in his relations with the 
Soviet Union he “relied more on his divisions than on the 
treaties”.** The question of relations with the Soviet Union 
was also brought up during Ribbentrop’s visit to Rome in 
May 1941. Mussolini asked him if Germany saw any possi- 
bility for further co-operation with Russia, to which 
Ribbentrop replied “that Germany had treaties with Russia 
and that the relations of the two countries were, moreover, 
correct”. At the same time, he noted that his personal 
opinion was that Stalin intended to pursue an intolerable 
policy towards Germany.”** If that happened, Ribbentrop 
said, he would be smashed in the course of three months. 
Lying deliberately, he told Mussolini that Hitler had taken 
no decision with regard to the Soviet Union but that he had 
“become suspicious as a result of certain incidents and ambi- 
guities on the Russian side’,**** adding that the necessary 
precautions had been taken against any eventuality. 
Although the nazis acted hypocritically in their talks with 
their Axis partner, Mussolini drew the correct conclusion 
that war between the USSR and Germany was inevitable 
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in the immediate future. He told this to his closest asso- 
ciates. 

On May 30, Ugo Cavallero wrote: “The Duce told me 
that he foresaw the possibility of a conflict between Germany 
and Russia. He said that we could not stay out of this 
because it involved the struggle against communism. It was, 
therefore, necessary to make arrangements for the bringing 
together between Ljubljana and Zagreb of a motorised 
division, of an armoured division, and of a grenadier divi- 
sion. ™ 

Hitler and Mussolini had another conference in the 
Brenner Pass on June 2, 1941. For 105 minutes they spoke 
behind closed doors. German documents contain nothing on 
what was said between them. It is, however, quite likely 
that this was when Hitler gave Mussolini details of his 
plan for invading the USSR. An indication of this is that 
throughout the further course of the talks the subject of 
the Soviet Union was not brought up.** Hitler and Musso- 
lini, and Ciano and Ribbentrop, who joined them, examined 
the international situation on the eve of that new act of 
aggression by the fascist powers. 

Speaking of the situation in France, Hitler repeated that 
it was never possible to be sure of the Vichy Government 
because nobody knew if it was collaborating with French 
circles in exile. On the other hand, to avoid provoking 
North Africa’s defection to de Gaulle, Hitler said he was 
opposed to any decisive action, but added that he would 
pursue a hard line towards the French and would not make 
any concessions to them. The conference then turned to a 
scrutiny of the situation in Britain, which was assessed as 
being critical. Hitler did not bar the possiblity of peace 
being signed with Britain if the composition of the British 
Government was changed. David Lloyd George and Sir 
Samuel Hoare were mentioned as possible successors to 
Churchill. Ribbentrop gave it as his opinion that Hoare 
was much too insignificant a figure to be in a position to 
replace Churchill. It was generally felt that Lloyd George 
was the most probable successor to Churchill. 

Another topic discussed at this conference was the prospect 
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of United States assistance to Britain. The US war production 
potential was assessed as small by both Hitler and Mussolini, 
while the figures for the future growth of war production, 
which the Americans gave the Italians through their diplo- 
matic representatives, the US Ambassador in Rome in 
particular, were evaluated as propaganda. Turkey was also 
discussed. Hitler informed Mussolini of the pending con- 
clusion of a German-Turkish treaty, which, he said, would 
be a heavy blow to Britain. 

The fascist leaders exchanged views on other questions 
as well. However, the spotlight at this conference was 
evidently on the information given by Hitler about his 
aggressive designs on the Soviet Union. 

In a message on June 21, 1941 Hitler informed Mussolini 
of his decision to attack the Soviet Union in the near future. 
Probably aware of the responsibility of this step, he made 
an effort to convince Mussolini that it was unavoidable and 
expedient, maintaining that whatever happened the situation 
of the Axis powers could not be affected by this step; on 
the contrary, it could only improve.* “Even if I should be 
obliged at the end of this year to leave 60 or 70 divisions 
in Russia,” he wrote, “that is only a fraction of the forces 
that I am now continually using on the Eastern Front. 
Should England, nevertheless, not draw any conclusions 
from the hard facts that present themselves, then we can, 
with our rear secured, apply ourselves with increased 
strength to the dispatching of our opponent.”** To play on 
the anti-communist sentiments of his accomplice, he wrote 
hypocritically: “In conclusion, let me say one more thing, 
Duce. Since I struggled through to this decision, I again 
feel spiritually free. The partnership with the Soviet Union, 
in spite of the complete sincerity of the efforts to bring 
about a final conciliation, was nevertheless often very irksome 
to me, for in some way or other it seemed to me to be a 
break with my whole origin, my concepts, and my former 
obligations. I am happy now to be relieved of these mental 
agonies.’*** 

Previously Mussolini had reproached Hitler for signing 
the non-aggression treaty with the Soviet Union and thereby, 
allegedly, betraying his anti-communist concepts. Now, in 
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informing Mussolini of the decision to attack the USSR, 
Hitler went out of his way to underscore the ideological 
irreconcilability between the USSR and nazi Germany. 


In the autumn of 1940 there were crucial political devel- 
opments in Rumania. In order to smother the people’s 
discontent with the policies pursued by King Carol II and 
taking into account his unpopularity in the country, reaction- 
ary political circles decided to establish an openly fascist 
dictatorship which would have the wholehearted support 
and trust of nazi Germany. In view of the vacillation of the 
king and his entourage and of their former contacts with 
the Western powers, nazi Germany was likewise interested 
in having a fascist dictatorship in Rumania. The choice fell 
on General Ion Antonescu, who was known for his ties 
with the nazis and with the Rumanian fascist Iron Guard. 
In the summer of 1940 the German Legation in Bucharest 
conducted talks with Antonescu, Horia Sima and others 
and, in effect, directed their actions aimed at deposing Carol 
II and seizing power. This is borne out by the fact that 
on September 5, the German envoy Wilhelm Fabricius 
advised Antonescu to establish himself as dictator and 
undermine the king’s influence until such a time as would 
become possible to demand his abdication. 

The German Minister in Bucharest had regular meetings 
with Antonescu and leaders of the Iron Guard. At these 
meetings they discussed all of Antonescu’s major steps in 
home and foreign policy. In Antonescu, as Fabricius wrote 
to Berlin on September 5, 1940, the Germans found “a 
person at the head of the Rumanian Government who was 
determined to satisfy our key demands here”’.* 

In order to boost the Iron Guard movement in Rumania 
the Gestapo was instructed to facilitate the return to Ruma- 
nia of members of that movement who were in hiding in 
Germany. The servility of Rumania’s fascist ringleaders to 
the nazis reached such proportions that Berlin was sometimes 
forced to cool their ardour. In mid-September the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister informed the German representatives in 
Bucharest that Rumania was prepared to rupture diplomatic 
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| relations with Britain if there were no objections to this 
step from the Axis powers. Berlin replied that this would 
not benefit the Axis, with the result that Rumania’s relations 
with Britain were not broken off.* 

One of the Antonescu Government’s first acts was to 
request Germany to send a military mission to Rumania. 
This was, in effect, an invitation to occupy that country. 
Screened by the arrival of a military mission whose alleged 
purpose was to train the Rumanian Army, two German 
divisions entered Rumania in October 1940. They were 
billeted near Bucharest, in the oil-rich Prahova valley and 
other industrial centres. The number of German troops in 
Rumania soon exceeded the figure envisaged in the pertinent 
agreement, reaching nearly half a million in the winter of 
1940-41. 

A directive from the German High Command to the 
German military mission in Rumania, dated September 20, 
1940, gives an insight into the real aims pursued by the 
nazis in Rumania. It stated that although the official function 
of the mission was to train the Rumanian Army, its true 
objective, to be kept secret, was to seize the oil regions and 
also strategic positions in the event of war against the USSR.** 

In accordance with this directive Ribbentrop sent a circular 
to all German representatives abroad instructing them to 
explain the sending of a German military mission to Rumania 
as German assistance in reorganising the Rumanian Army. 
The circular stated that under all circumstances it had to 
be denied that this was an anti-Soviet action, and that its 
allegedly anti-British aspect had to be emphasised.*** 

Soon after coming to power Ion Antonescu undertook a 
series of diplomatic visits to strengthen Rumania’s relations 
with the Axis powers. In mid-October he went to Rome, 
where he had talks with Mussolini and other fascist leaders, 
telling them of Rumania’s dissatisfaction with the Vienna 
arbitration award and requesting Mussolini for assistance 
in the Transylvania dispute, as well as his agreement to 
Rumanian occupation of the Banat region in Yugoslavia. 
Mussolini hailed the establishment of the Antonescu dicta- 
torship and promised every possible assistance. “The 
establishment of the legionary regime,” he declared, “opens 
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a new era in our relations.”* Although the Italo-Rumanian 
talks were, to all intents and purposes, successful and marked 
by solemn ceremony (the Rumanian visitors were decorated 
with Italian Orders), they nonetheless did not lead to any 
tangible results. The road to the implementation of 
Antonescu’s grasping designs led to Berlin. 

His talks with the nazi leaders in Berlin during the second 
half of November 1940 played an important part in strength- 
ening German-Rumanian collaboration and co-ordinating 
joint aggressive plans against the Soviet Union. Antonescu 
and his party had talks with Hitler, Ribbentrop, Keitel and 
other nazi ringleaders. In their first talk with Ribbentrop, 
on November 22, 1940, they discussed a large range of issues 
concerning German-Rumanian relations and also Antonescu’s 
foreign and home policy. The nazi Foreign Minister started 
off by rebuking the Rumanian dictator for his criticism of 
the Vienna arbitration award during his visit to Rome. 
Ribbentrop justified this award, saying no other was possible 
in the obtaining situation. Had any other award been passed, 
he maintained, Rumania would have crumbled under the 
joint blows of the Soviet Union and Hungary. Repeating 
Hitler’s boast that the war had, in effect, been won and that 
Russia and the United States were Britain’s only hope, Rib- 
bentrop summed up: “Germany, because of her military 
strength and in view of the success of her foreign policy 
in creating a grand coalition, could face the future with 
sovereign calm. She was prepared for a long war, but hoped 
to win quickly.”’** 

That same day Antonescu was received by Hitler. At 
the beginning of their four-hour talk Antonescu made a 
fairly detailed analysis of Rumania’s development. To 
Hitler's great delight, he attributed the failures in Rumanian 
foreign policy in the preceding period to the influence of 
“the sinister forces of Bolshevism and Jewry”.*** Referring 
to Rumania’s difficult internal situation owing chiefly to 
territorial losses, Antonescu declared that there was a wide 
gap between the old and the new Rumania. He assured 
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Hitler that Rumania was “prepared with weapon in hand 
to fight alongside the Axis powers for the victory of civili- 
sation’”.* With this objective in mind he asked Hitler for 
all-round political and economic assistance. 

In order to encourage Antonescu and his supporters to 
work still more closely with the Axis powers, Hitler stated 
he thought highly of the activities of the Antonescu 
Government and meaningfully noted that “political reorga- 
nisation would bring the country fresh prosperity”. Like the 
other nazi leaders, he repeatedly hinted at the possibility 
that territorial decisions, including the Vienna arbitration 
award, might be reconsidered. “After all,” he said, “the 
history of the world did not end in the year 1940.”** Dwelling 
on the economic relations between Rumania and Germany, 
he maintained that it was in Germany’s interest that the 
Rumanian economy should develop. He said Germany was 
considering the question of signing a long-term trade 
agreement with Rumania for a period of 10-20 years. 

On November 23 the Rumanians signed a protocol on 
Rumania’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. This was followed 
by another talk with Ribbentrop, in which he expressed his 
satisfaction with the Rumanian-German negotiations and 
stressed Germany’s vital interest in the Danube Basin. 

Antonescu had important talks on the same day with 
Keitel. In view of the significance that was attached to the 
Rumanian Army in the plans for the invasion of the USSR, 
Keitel drew Antonescu’s attention to the need for strengthen- 
ing his army: “Look how superbly we have intertwined 
two elements: the army and national-socialism. They have 
become an integrated concept. Use our example. I should 
imagine our troops in Rumania are helping you in this.”*** 
Antonescu assured the German military leaders that by the 
spring of 1941 Rumania would have a strong army of 39 
divisions. A striking circumstance is that in these talks 
Antonescu gave Keitel details on all of Rumania’s military 
measures on the Soviet-Rumanian frontier. He spoke of vari- 
ous aspects of Rumania’s preparations against the event 
war with the Soviet Union broke out, and spoke verbosely 
to prove that the Red Army was weak, that it was spread 
out along the entire front between the Baltic and the Black 
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Sea, that it was not a complicated matter to sever its com- 
munication lines, and that with two motorised divisions he, 
Antonescu, could break through the Russian front and 
advance on Kiev." Keitel listened to this verbiage with 
understanding and approval, and declared that Germany 
would do everything in her power to make the Rumanian 
Army feel that at the back of it it had not the Rumanian- 
Hungarian frontier but the German Army.** He responded 
favourably to Antonescu’s request for military supplies for 
the Rumanian Army but did not promise that the Rumanian 
requirements would be met in full. 

Before leaving Berlin Antonescu had another meeting 
with Hitler, in which they summed up the results of the 
German-Rumanian talks and reiterated their full unity of 
views. Antonescu said Rumania would take part in all action 
on the side of the Axis powers and declared that she would 
not request the restoration of her frontiers without first 
winning the right to this on the battlefield.*** In reply Hitler 
promised “Rumania, which was now an ally” that “Germany 
would stand up for her in every respect, in the political 
as well as in the economic field. From now on the existence 
of the Rumanian state would be backed by the entire German 
Wehrmacht”.**** 

Hitler was immensely impressed with Antonescu. “The 
Fuhrer,” reported the Rumanian Military Attaché in Berlin, 
“considers Marshal Antonescu a person who can be depend- 
ed on more than anybody else.” Rumania’s conversion 
into a key springboard for the invasion of the USSR was 
the principal result of the Rumanian-German talks in 
November 1940. In his report about his Berlin visit to a 
conference of Rumanian senior Army officers on November 
28, Antonescu declared: “Germany has firmly decided. 
to make away with the Slavs and communism as soon as 
possible. ... That suits us perfectly.”***** 

After the Berlin talks the Rednanlan Government took 
a series of measures of a military nature in the eastern 
region of Rumania and intensified the anti-Soviet press 
campaign. This, it goes without saying, was done in close 
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collaboration with the German Legation in Bucharest, which 
submitted “advice” and “suggestions” to the Antonescu 
Government on all questions of home and external policy. 
The German Minister in Bucharest was consulted even when 
it was a matter of appointing Ministers. 

Rumania’s military and political subordination to Germany 
was accompanied by the nazis seizing more and more strategic 
positions in the Rumanian economy. A further step in this 
direction was the German-Rumanian agreement of December 
4, 1940, under which Rumania undertook to increase agricul- 
tural and timber industry output for export to Germany; 
Rumanian industry had to take the ‘new economic order” 
in Europe into account; road and railway construction had 
to conform to the “markets” within the “new European 
order”; Rumania had to accept German “experts”, who 
practically controlled her agriculture and industry; she had 
to sell her goods to Germany at “suitable prices”, and so 
forth. 

In early 1941 in order to subordinate the Rumanian fascist 
regime fully to German interests Hitler appointed Baron 
Manfred von Killinger, a member of his inner circle, as 
German Minister in Rumania. Killinger, now dressed in 
diplomatic uniform, had been gauleiter in an “independent” 
country like Slovakia. In a letter of January 12, 1941 to 
Antonescu Hitler wrote that Killinger “had extensive 
experience of handling situations that always emerged at a 
time when some new state was on the threshold of birth”. 
He did not feel it necessary to conceal the fact that the 
Killinger mission in Rumania went far beyond a conventional 
embassy. “The special mission on which I am sending my 
Ambassador to Bucharest,” he wrote, “is to be not only the 
official representative of the Reich to the king but also to 
act as your true and loyal assistant and counsellor.”* 

The meeting which Antonescu had with Hitler in Ober- 
salzburg on January 14, 1941 provides testimony of the 
further expansion of Rumanian-German collaboration in 
the direction desired by the nazis. Characteristically, at that 
meeting the dictators reviewed many issues concerning the 
internal situation in Rumania. They discussed at length 
Antonescu’s attitude to the Iron Guard and its leader Horia 
Sima, the alignment of political forces in Rumania and other 
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domestic affairs. Hitler said he was only interested in the 
Rumanian Army, which had to play an important role. At 
the close of the talk when Antonescu told Hitler that he 
had even offered to step down in favour of Horia Sima, 
Hitler said he was confident that Antonescu was the only 
person capable of directing Rumania’s destiny.* In view 
of the fact that the transit of German troops across Rumania 
to the Balkans for operations against Yugoslavia and Greece 
would be an act hostile to the Soviet Union, Antonescu 
asked Hitler what he thought the Soviet reaction would 
be. In reply Hitler assured the Rumanian dictator that 
German guarantees to Rumania covered the Soviet-Rumanain 
frontier as all other Rumanian frontiers. Antonescu then 
told Hitler that after his numerous meetings with the United 
States Minister in Bucharest he got the impression that the 
USA would be very gratified if a basis were found for 
understanding in the general conflict and added that the 
American attitude was extremely anti-Russian.** 

Although Antonescu received Hitler’s blessings and 
assurances of support, it was found that when steps were 
taken to suppress an attempted putsch at the close of January 
1941 by supporters of Horia Sima the people involved had 
close ties with official German representatives in Bucharest. 
In this connection the appropriate German authorities even 
undertook a special investigation. They discovered that 
individual representatives of SS intelligence, members of 
the German Legation and German press correspondents had 
provoked the putsch. This was so evident that Antonescu 
demanded the recall from Rumania of eleven German 
officials. Another thing typical of nazi diplomacy was that 
although ultimately the nazis sided with Antonescu, they 
gave Horia Sima and his immediate associates asylum in 
Germany in order to use them to blackmail Antonescu in 
the event the latter vacillated. 

While continuing to regard Rumania and all other coun- 
tries of Southeastern Europe as an economic appendage of 
Germany, the nazis changed the methods of their policy. 
In the new situation stemming from active preparations for 
war against the Soviet Union, they demanded the “reorgan- 
isation of Rumanian industry in the spirit of German 
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standards of industrial management”. In early 1941 they 
pressured Rumania into signing a number of agreements 
covering the largest Rumanian iron and steel plants, among 
which were the Resita and Malaksa plants. The aim of 
these agreements was to subordinate the corresponding 
Rumanian enterprises to the Hermann Goering Werke, which 
would dispose of them as it saw fit. 

The Goering-Antonescu talks in Vienna on March 4, 
1941 were a continuation of this German economic policy 
towards Rumania. These talks were mainly about Rumanian 
oil supplies to Germany. Goering stressed the great sig- 
nificance of these supplies to the Wehrmacht, raised the 
question of exploiting new oil deposits jointly, offered 
German equipment for various enterprises of the Rumanian 
oil industry and insisted on German contro] of all Rumanian 
oil exports. “Germany would have to be responsible for 
all deliveries,’ he declared,* the grounds for this being 
that actually Germany was supplying the whole of Europe 
and, therefore, in his opinion, all Rumanian oil deliveries, 
particularly to Switzerland, France and Italy, had to pass 
through Germany. On the whole, Antonescu yielded to all 
of Goering’s suggestions, but in some questions, for example, 
the export of oil, insisted on Rumania retaining at least some 
semblance of independence.** 

While being prepared to turn Rumania into a German 
cconomic domain, Antonescu and his clique sought to win 
a place in the “New Order”. In the spring of 1941 he sent 
the nazis a series of memoranda giving the Rumanian view 
on the territorial redivision of the Balkans. They stated 
that being a soldier Antonescu did not wish to declare his 
territorial claims until he took a direct part in battle. But, 
in view of the economic aid which Rumania was rendering 
the Axis powers in the war, the Rumanian Government 
felt it was justified in stating its opinion on the territorial 
changes. It regretted the increase of territory in Hungary 
and Bulgaria and the simultaneous diminution of Rumania’s 
territory. The preponderance of Bulgaria and, therefore, of 
Slavs in the Balkans, one of the memoranda noted, was not 
in the interests of racial equilibrium in that area. Similarly, 
the increase of Hungary’s territory had upset the regional 
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balance. Taken together, this was placing the Antonescu 
Government in a difficult position. It was, therefore, offering 
the following solution: in consequence of the changed political 
balance as a result of recent developments in the Balkans, 
the frontiers of all the countries of Southeastern Europe, 
including those whose territories had been increased in 1940- 
41, should be revised. In this connection the Antonescu 
Government stated its claim to Serbian Banat and South 
Dobruja, declared itself in favour of the independence of 
Macedonia, which would include the Rumanian minority, 
and suggested autonomous status for the Rumanian popula- 
tion in the valleys of the Timok and Vardar rivers or a 
German-Rumanian-Italian condominium for the Timok 
region, possibly with Bulgarian participation. 

In order to interest the nazis in these plans, Antonescu 
played up the bogey of “Slav domination” and the need 
to create a barrier against it. In a conversation with the 
German Minister in Bucharest Manfred von Killinger on 
April 28, 1941, Antonescu suggested, as a practical step 
towards the creation of such a barrier, providing Germany 
with a passage to the Black Sea through Lvov or through 
Rumania by increasing the territory of Slovakia. As an 
alternative, he suggested creating a condominium along the 
line Belgrade-Salonika with the help of Macedonian Ruma- 
nians. Killinger liked these suggestions and in a report to 
Berlin said that Antonescu’s position, as the head of state, 
ought to be supported.* 

However, the Rumanian dictator’s plans for a new territo- 
rial redivision of Southeastern Europe did not arouse any 
enthusiasm in Berlin. The nazis replied that the time was not 
ripe for such a redivision and that it was necessary to 
concentrate every effort on the victorious termination of 
the war. As regards the settlement of individual territorial 
questions, the nazis lied deliberately. Bucharest was told, 
for example, that the question of the transfer of Banat to 
Hungary had never been discussed. Yet it was well known 
that in many Hungarian-German talks the Hungarians had 
repeatedly raised the question of the annexation of Banat 
to Hungary. 

On April 12, 1941 Ribbentrop sent a directive to the 
German Legation in Bucharest stating that if the Antonescu 
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Government requested consideration in the occupation of 
parts of Yugoslav territory or in the distribution of former 
Yugoslav territory the reply should be that the final division 
of Yugoslavia would be effected only in the peace treaty, 
and until then Yugoslav territory would be ruled by the 
military administration.* 

Although Antonescu advanced various territorial projects 
he was well aware that these projects would take shape 
only as a result of Rumania’s direct involvement in the 
war. This underlay the intensive Rumanian diplomatic ac- 
tivity in the spring of 1941 whose purpose was not only to 
demonstrate Rumania’s unshakable preparedness to take part 
in a war against the Soviet Union but also to some extent 
provoke such a war. At the many German-Rumanian 
meetings in that period Antonescu kept driving home the 
argument that Soviet forces were massing on the western 
frontiers of the USSR and in the same breath contending 
that these forces were weak. For instance, in a talk with 
Killinger in April 1941 he said the Soviet Union had mobi- 
lised 140 divisions for war against Germany, but he was 
certain 13 German divisions were enough to crush them. 
Naturally, in this talk, too, he did not fail to reiterate ‘that 
he felt aligned with the Fuhrer’s policy until his death”.** 

He linked up Rumania’s participation in a war against 
the USSR with the seizure of large territories, chiefly in 
the East. “Rumania’s expansion,” he telegraphed his envoys 
in Berlin and Rome on May 10, 1941, “may be achieved 
at the expense of Slovakia and also of Galicia along the line 
Chernovtsy-Lvov-Cracow, for this is an easy, direct and 
short route for communication between the mouth of the 
Danube and Germany. Consequently, there must be a com- 
mon frontier between Rumania and Germany. From this 
standpoint we must have not only Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina ... but also Pokutia, which would lengthen the frontier 
between Rumania, Slovakia and Germany through occupied 
Poland.’”*** 

Antonescu’s unconditional readiness to take part in a war 
against the Soviet Union and his zeal in this matter stemmed 
from the relative trust and frankness which Hitler 
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showed the Rumanian dictator. On June 11, shortly before 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union, Antonescu had 
a meeting with Hitler in Munich, where they finally agreed 
on a joint assault of the USSR. Hitler told Antonescu 
that he had decided on attacking the Soviet Union, plan- 
ning to launch this attack suddenly along the entire length 
of the Soviet frontier from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 
“Hitler stressed the point,” Antonescu later testified, “that 
Rumania must not remain outside this war, for if she wished 
to have Bessarabia and North Bukovina returned to her 
she had no other alternative but to fight on Germany’s side. 
At the same time he pointed out that in return for our 
assistance in the war Rumania would be allowed to occupy 
and administer other Soviet territories, right up to the River 
Dnieper.’”* 

Antonescu spoke of the political situation in Rumania, 
stressing that he, Antonescu, was doing everything to satisfy 
German demands on Rumania in the economic, political 
and all other spheres. He declared that “he had kept his 
word 100 per cent,’** and reminded Hitler that he had 
previously made no territorial demands, being aware that 
“the great task was to end the war and that to end it a 
most serious step with regard to the east had to be taken”. 
He said that the purpose of his visit to Munich was to place 
Rumania’s entire military, political and social resources at 
Hitler’s disposal for the war against the USSR." He 
maintained that for 400 years Rumania had been a barrier 
against Slavs and Turks, and that she was prepared to fulfil 
that mission in future in Germany’s interests. He attributed 
Rumania’s past failures to the incorrect policy pursued by 
her leaders, Carol II in particular. While agreeing with this 
criticism of Carol II’s policies, Hitler, incidentally, declared 
that Germany had been compelled to sign a treaty with 
the Soviet Union in 1939 because the Balkan states, includ- 
ing Rumania, had pursued an anti-German, pro-British 
policy. In this connection he mentioned the so-called guar- 
antees given to Rumania by Britain. “Only because of the 
acceptance of the British guarantee against Germany by 
certain states this very painful treaty with Russia became 
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necessary,” he said.* The state of Soviet-German relations 
was described by him from the angle that the Soviet Union 
was, allegedly, using every opportunity to break the agree- 
ment reached in 1939 and steadfastly pursuing an anti- 
German policy. “An explosion might occur at any moment,” 
Hitler declared to Antonescu’s delight.** To Hitler’s ques- 
tion when Rumania would join the conflict, Antonescu replied 
she would do it on the first day of the war.*** 

On June 18 Hitler wrote to Antonescu to inform him 
of the imminent German invasion of the Soviet Union.**** 


oe * % 


In line with Germany’s drive to turn the Balkans into a 
reliable springboard for her further plans of establishing 
Axis domination over the world, above all for the prepara- 
tions for war against the USSR, nazi diplomacy began to show 
heightened interest in Hungary in the autumn of 1940- 
spring of 1941. Formerly, in regard to Hungary, the German 
Government was chiefly concerned with paralysing Hungar- 
ian political or military actions, which were objectionable 
to Germany, and steering developments in that part of the 
European continent into the channel desired by her. But 
now Germany wanted Horthy Hungary’s active participation 
in major Axis military and political actions in the Balkans. 

In the autumn of 1940 the nazis sought chiefly to strength- 
en their position in Yugoslavia. Italian aggression in 
Greece, it will be recalled, was meeting with major setbacks. 
The nazis saw that if they did not interfere in the war 
between Italy and Greece the south of the Balkan Peninsula 
would become a dangerous hotbed, which Britain might use 
to gain a stronger position on nazi Germany’s southern 
flank. Another cause of apprehension was that the pro- 
British wing of the Yugoslav ruling circles would help 
Britain to implement her designs, while the existence of 
West-oriented elements in other Balkan countries might, 
the nazis believed, create a menacing situation. 

The nazi rulers saw Yugoslavia as the key to the Balkan 
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problem. As far as they were concerned Yugoslavia had 
to be either “tamed” or conquered. Either way it was felt 
that Hungarian assistance was vital. To obtain this assistance 
nazi diplomacy encouraged Hungarian-Yugoslav rapproche- 
ment, regarding this as an important means of pressuring 
Yugoslavia and expecting that this rapprochement would 
naturally strengthen pro-nazi feelings in Yugoslavia. The 
treaty on “eternal peace” signed by Hungary and 
Yugoslavia on December 12, 1940 was agreed on beforehand 
in Berlin and Rome and given the blessings of the Axis 
powers. The first act of the Yugoslav drama was thus 
performed on the diplomatic stage. 

The drive to set up a Balkan springboard as quickly as 
possible was only a preparative move towards war against 
the Soviet Union. This was appreciated in Budapest, 
especially as the numerous Hungarian-German talks produced 
many facts for deducing the anti-Soviet plans of the nazi 
rulers of Germany. On November 20, 1940 Hungary signed 
a protocol of accession to the Tripartite Pact. On the same 
day Hitler had a conversation with the Hungarian Prime 
Minister Count Pal Teleki and Foreign Minister Count 
Istvan Csaky. As in the other talks with them in this period, 
Hitler devoted much attention to German-Soviet relations. 
Germany had treaties with Russia; nevertheless, he (Hitler) 
relied more on instruments of actual power. In the spring the 
German Army would have 230 divisions, 186 of which 
would be first-class assault divisions.* 

Hitler told the Hungarian leaders that the time would 
soon “come when Germany would be forced to resort to 
armed intervention in order to relieve Italy and drive the 
British out of Greece”. He maintained that if Germany 
left the Balkan Peninsula it would fall into Russian hands. 
‘Any vacuum,” he said, “that might develop would be filled 
immediately by Russia.” He made it plain that Germany 
was determined to keep Southeastern Europe in Axis hands. 
Germany would, therefore, do everything in her power to 
relieve Italy. ““We are all in the same boat, which no one 
can leave,” he declared.** 

Hitler was openly hostile towards the Soviet Union in 
his arguments about the state of Soviet-German relations. 
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True, at the above-mentioned talks he said nothing of his 
plans for war against the USSR. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment was informed of these plans through military channels. 
In November 1940 the German Military Attaché in Budapest 
handed the Chief of the Hungarian General Staff Werth a 
letter from Franz Halder, Chief of the Wehrmacht Gen- 
eral Staff, informing him that in the spring of 1941 military 
action would be taken against Yugoslavia to exclude “the 
menace of a Russian attack from the rear”. In this war 
“possibly against Yugoslavia and definitely against Soviet 
Russia [our italics—Authors),” the letter said, “Hungary 
would have to participate if only in her own interests”.* 

A Hungarian military delegation led by the Minister for 
War Car! Bartha visited Germany at the close of January 
1941 at the invitation of Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command (OKW). At the talks during 
this visit agreement was reached on German arms deliveries 
to Hungary, on Hungarian participation in military opera- 
tions against Yugoslavia and the Soivet Union, on the transit 
of German troops across Hungarian territory, and so forth. 
For the war against Russia, Hungary had to make available 
15 operational units. As political compensation for her par- 
ticipation it was, furthermore, agreed that Hungary would 
receive territory in Yugoslavia and in the Soviet Union (the 
former principality of Halicz, and land at the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains up to the River Dniester).** 

In order to get Hungary to accede to all German demands 
unconditionally, nazi diplomacy used the cake and whip 
method. The cake consisted of promises of territorial 
annexations. It is typical of nazi diplomacy that soon after 
the Vienna court of arbitration the German Government 
again started blackmailing both Hungary and Rumania, 
holding over them the possibility that the award might 
be reconsidered in favour of one or the other. For example, 
in a conversation with the Hungarian Minister in Berlin 
Sztojay on September 10, 1940, Hitler declared that the 
Transylvania problem had not been finally settled and that 
Hungarian claims might yet be fully satisfied.*** This, as 
we have already noted, did not prevent Hitler ae prom- 
ising” Antonescu, in a talk in November of the same year, 
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that he would reconsider the Vienna award in favour of 
Rumania. 

The nazis generously handed out promises of territory at 
the expense of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. The 
Yugoslav regions of Backa and Banat, the Yugoslav town 
of Fiume and extensive territories in the Soviet Union 
repeatedly figured in Hungarian-German talks. A few days 
before the nazi invasion of Yugoslavia, Hitler had a con- 
versation with Sztojay in which he reaffirmed his readiness 
to satisfy all Hungarian claims on Yugoslavia. In particu- 
lar, he admitted the possibility of the Hungarians acquiring 
an outlet to the Adriatic and gave the positive assurance 
that Germany would back these claims. To Sztojay’s ques- 
tion about the destiny of the Croatian state, which the nazis 
were setting up, Hitler meaningfully replied that Croatia 
would possibly be allied to Hungary.* 

Nazi diplomacy used the hackneyed menace of Bolshe- 
vism as a whip. The theory that the Soviet Union might 
penetrate the Balkans was used by Hitler in his talks with 
the Hungarian leaders in November 1940, with the new 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Bardossy on March 21, 1941, 
and with Sztojay. Touching on the Vienna arbitration award 
of 1940 he told Bardossy that the alternative to the award 
would be the collapse of Rumania with her subsequent 
‘Bolshevisation” and “the penetration of the Balkans by 
Russia”. ‘‘Despite the agreement between Germany and 
Russia, the Bolshevist appeals to the proletariat and the 
insidious agitations against the alleged bourgeoisie did not 
cease,” he said to the Hungarian Foreign Minister,** hint- 
ing at the existence of a “threat of revolution” in Hungary 
as well. 

It has to be pointed out that there was no particular 
necessity for a whip fo secure the collaboration of the Hun- 
garian rulers in the aggressive plans of nazi Germany at 
the close of 1940 and beginning of 1941. The Horthy clique 
were eager for closer collaboration with the Axis, primarily 
with nazi Germany, in the hope of getting their territorial 
and other claims satisfied. True, there was some vacillation 
among the Hungarian rulers. There were among them those 
who desired assistance not only from Germany for their 
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territorial demands. They had the suspicion that complete 
subordination of Hungarian policies to nazi Germany’s 
interests would irreparably damage Hungary. Prominent 
among them was the Prime Minister Count Pal Teleki. 
Some historians hold that the Hungarian-Yugoslav “eternal 
friendship” treaty was regarded by Teleki as an instrument 
enabling him to chart a policy that would not be totally 
dependent on nazi Germany, as a step towards uniting 
the Balkan states and as a means of defence against nazi 
aggression.” At the discussion of the results of the Bartha 
mission to Germany in January 1941, Teleki went so far as 
to oppose Hungarian participation in a war against Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. Moreover, he held out against 
the transit of German troops across Hungary. As regards 
Hungary’s territorial claims on Yugoslavia, he hoped to 
settle them “by direct, amicable negotiations”. In letters 
to the Hungarian Ministers in London and Washington he 
acknowledged that nazi Germany was a serious threat to 
Hungary. “The cardinal task of the Hungarian Government 
in this European war,” he wrote, “is to preserve Hungary’s 
military, material and manpower resources, until the end 
of the war. We must keep out of the conflict at all costs.”** 

At the close of March 1941, when an acute crisis occurred 
in German-Yugoslav relations and the Germans demanded 
active Hungarian military participation in the invasion of 
Yugoslavia, Teleki evidently realised the hopelessness of the 
policy pursued by the Hungarian Government under his 
direction. On April 3, 1941 he committed suicide. His 
personal conflict, which ended so tragically, did not of course 
change Hungary’s political line of strengthening Hungar- 
ian-German collaboration, since for a number of years this 
line had been followed quite consistently under Teleki’s 
leadership. 

At the close of March and beginning of April 1941 there 
were a series of conferences of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Military Council at which most of 
the speakers pressed for the satisfaction of the German 
demand for the transit of German troops and Hungary’s 
participation in the invasion of Yugoslavia. The only thing 
that worried them was the choice of the pretext for attack- 
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ing Yugoslavia. The “eternal peace” treaty with Yugoslavia 
had been signed only a few months earlier. Different views 
were offered in this connection. Some felt it was enough 
to declare that the Yugoslav state had fallen apart as a 
result of the nazi invasion, while others preferred some fron- 
tier provocation. One way or another, when nazi Germany 
attacked Yugoslavia, the Hungarian Army took an active 
part in the attack. True, judging from some sources, the 
Hungarian rulers showed signs of hesitation at the last 
moment. The German Minister in Budapest Erdmannsdorff 
reported in mid-April to Berlin that the Hungarian leaders 
had been uneasy when they informed him of the massing 
of Soviet troops in the Carpathians, and that the Soviet 
Minister and his family as well as other members of the 
Mission had suddenly left Budapest on April 8, 1941. 
Moreover, Budapest was worried about the Rumanian stand. 

Very typical of the methods used by nazi diplomacy was 
the drastic change in the nazi Government’s attitude to 
Hungarian territorial claims after Yugoslavia had been 
seized. On the eve of the invasion of Yugoslavia the nazis 
had been eager to secure Hungarian support and had gen- 
erously promised to satisfy all the claims of the Horthy 
clique (“Take anything you want,” they said), Now they 
put every possible obstacle in the way. Indicative of this 
is the talk which Hitler had with Sztojay on April 19, 
1941. For obviously tactical reasons Hitler began the talk 
with a sharp criticism of the Hungarian occupation author- 
ities in Yugoslavia, alleging that they were persecuting and 
discriminating against the German minority there. His 
feigned indignation had the desired effect. Confused, Sztojay 
said he would go to Budapest and personally report to Horthy 
so that the appropriate measures would be taken and the 
guilty parties sternly punished. Then Hitler said he did not 
consider Hungarian troops should occupy Banat, declaring 
he did not think it was possible at the moment to settle 
Hungarian territorial claims of Yugoslavia and that German 
troops would remain in Banat for a few more months. 
He observed that in principle he was not opposed to trans- 
ferring Yugoslav territory, particularly Banat, to Hungary 
but feared this would undermine Antonescu’s position. 

In April and May 1941 the Hungarian Government 
repeatedly raised the question of the transfer of Banat to 
Hungarian administration, but the nazis remained adamant. 
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For instance, in a Memorandum of May 28, 1941, signed 
by Ernst von Weizsacker of the German Foreign Ministry, 
it was again emphasised that the time had not come for a 
settlement of the Banat issue. 

When German preparations for war against the Soviet 
Union were nearing completion, Hitler invited Horthy, and 
in the talks that were held on April 24, 1941, Hitler stated 
his considerations about the situation in the Balkans and 
touched upon Hungary’s role in the event of war with the 
Soviet Union. Horthy vigorously supported the plan of 
aggression against the Soviet Union, stressing that he was 
“a veteran of the struggle against Bolshevism”. In this talk 
Hitler did not concretely demand Hungarian military 
involvement in the planned attack on the USSR.* It must 
be noted that the nazis depended mainly on Rumania and 
Finland to protect their flanks in a war with the USSR and, 
therefore, decided not to bring any particular pressure to 
bear on Horthy Hungary. They preferred to use her chiefly 
as a source of raw materials, foreseeing that the Horthy 
clique would join the anti-Soviet military adventure of their 
own accord. 

True, close collaboration between the Wehrmacht and 
the Hungarian Army continued after the seizure of Yugo- 
slavia. General Kurt Himer, the Wehrmacht representative 
at the Hungarian General Staff, helped to plan mobilisation 
in Hungary, which fully dovetailed with Germany’s mili- 
tary objectives. “The Hungarian Government and the Hun- 
garian General Staff did their utmost to participate in the 
predatory war,” Guenther Krappe, who was the German 
Military Attaché in Budapest, testified at the Nuremberg 
trial. 

The formation of the “Carpathian group” of Hungarian 
troops, designated for participation in the war against the 
Soviet Union, was started at the close of May. ‘The most 
zealous supporters of war against the Soviet Union were 
Horthy, and the new Prime Minister Bardossy, as well as 
Carl Bartha, Werth and other military leaders. Like the 
nazis, the Hungarian rulers believed the war against the 
Soviet Union would be easy and quick. Werth, Chief of 
the Hungarian General Staff, was confident the war would 
be won in a matter of weeks, while War Minister Bartha 
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in a conversation with Ciano early in June 1941 said he 
believed “the Russian Army cannot resist for more than 
six or eight weeks, because the human element is weak”’.* 
He repeated this contention at a meeting of the Hungarian 
Government on the day Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union. 

On June 15 Ribbentrop instructed the German Minister 
in Budapest to inform the Hungarian Government of Hit- 
ler’s intention “by the beginning of July at the latest, to 
clarify German-Russian relations” and that the Hun- 
garian Government had “to take steps to secure her fron- 
tiers”.** On June 22 Erdmannsdorff handed Horthy a per- 
sonal message from Hitler stating the lJatter’s decision to 
attack the Soviet Union. Horthy went into raptures. He 
called the decision magnificent and said “for 22 years he 
had longed for this day, and was now delighted”’.*** 

On the same day Horthy called a meeting of the Govern- 
ment to discuss Hungary’s position in this situation. Some 
of the members of the Government urged an immediate 
declaration of war on the Soviet Union, while others felt 
Hungary should wait for some “provocation” by the USSR. 
Another meeting was held on the next day, and Bardossy 
proposed severing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and waiting for a suitable time for attacking the USSR. 

In the evening of June 23 the Hungarian Minister in 
Moscow called on the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and handed the Hungarian Government’s decision 
to break off diplomatic relations. He was told that the USSR 
had neither claims on nor aggressive intentions towards 
Hungary. But it was no longer possible to keep the 
Hungarian ruling circles from joining the war against the 
Soviet Union, especially as after the war broke out the nazis 
sought to give it the nature of an all-European “crusade 
against Bolshevism”’. 

On June 26, 1941 “unidentified” aircraft bombed the 
town of Kosice, which was then part of Hungary. The air 
defence chief of Kosice declared the town had been bombed 
by aircraft of German origin. However, a few hours later 
Bardossy stated at a meeting of the Royal Council that the 
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raiders were Russian. On a motion submitted by Bardossy 
the Council decided to declare war on the Soviet Union. 

On June 27, 1941 Hungarian aircraft bombed the Soviet 
town of Stanislav, and a state of war between Hungary 
and the Soviet Union was proclaimed in Budapest on the 
same day. 
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Bulgaria was accorded a prominent place in the nazi 
plans of creating a springboard in the Balkans. In many 
ways on the Bulgarian attitude depended the success of 
the Axis military action against Yugoslavia and Greece 
and the strengthening of nazi Germany’s position in the 
Middle East and in Turkey’s Black Sea region. On the other 
hand, the domestic situation in Bulgaria was extremely 
favourable for a friendly policy toward the Soviet Union 
and this afforded Bulgaria an excellent opportunity for 
uniting with countries opposed to nazism. One of nazi 
Germany’s vital objectives in the Balkans was thus irrevo- 
cably to subordinate Bulgaria to her military and political 
plans. 

As soon as the Tripartite Pact was signed the German 
Government launched a drive to draw Bulgaria into the 
German-Italian-Japanese bloc. In October 1940 Bulga- 
ria was formally invited to accede to the Tripartite Pact. 
True, the nazis did not even take the trouble to give Bul- 
garia the pact text even though they set a deadline for her 
accession to it. On October 16, 1940 the German Minister 
in Sofia Richthofen had a conversation with the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister Popov in which he remarked that “the 
attitude which Bulgaria adopts towards this invitation will 
be a criterion of her attitude towards the Axis powers”’.* 

In Sofia they were aware of the unambiguity of the Axis 
threats. Nonetheless they showed some hesitation in this 
question. What worried them was how to join the Tripartite 
Pact without provoking serious foreign policy and domestic 
complications. It will be recalled that in September 1939 
the Bulgarian Government had turned down a proposal to 
sign a Soviet-Bulgarian mutual assistance pact on the 
grounds that it might involve the necessity of signing simi- 
lar treaties with other powers and that that would, in the 
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long run, violate Bulgarian neutrality. Unconditional acces- 
sion to the Tripartite Pact would, in the circumstances, put 
the Filov Government in a difficult position. The Bulgar- 
ians, therefore, sought a postponement in order to prepare 
the ground to enable them to meet the German demands. 
This was explained to Hitler by King Boris in a personal 
message on October 22. In this message King Boris even 
questioned the expediency of Bulgaria acceding to the pact 
from the German standpoint, maintaining that the purposes 
of the pact might be achieved more successfully if Bulgaria 
did not subscribe to it. Accession to the pact, he argued, 
would foster Greek and Turkish hostility and might lead 
to a war in the Balkans, which was not desirable as far as 
Germany was concerned. “Even if we acknowledge that a 
sudden attack by our neighbours might be avoided,” the 
message read, “we might find ourselves faced with a dan- 
gerous situation here, in the Black Sea, and in the region 
of the straits in view of the new rapprochement between 
Turkey and the Soviet Union.” 

However, in this message King Boris did not reject the 
possibility of Bulgaria acceding to the pact and expressed 
willingness to send his Premier and Foreign Minister to 
Germany for talks with Ribbentrop.* 

He soon, however, changed his mind, and, accompanied 
by Popov, went to Hitler’s residence at Berchtesgaden, where 
on November 17 he had a talk with the nazi leader. No 
official record of this talk is to be found in published Ger- 
man foreign policy documents, but judging from other 
sources—Bogdan Filov’s diaries, press commentaries and, 
above all, the further course of developments, the Bulgar- 
ians assured the nazis of their loyalty, readiness to collab- 
orate closely with the Axis and, in particular, their pre- 
paredness to join the Tripartite Pact. 

The Bulgarian ruling circles demonstrated their firm pro- 
nazi orientation in various ways: they exhaustively informed 
Berlin of their most important diplomatic negotiations, 
including their negotiations with the Soviet Union, con- 
ducted large-scale pro-German propaganda, met the nazi 
demands with regard to Bulgaria, and so forth. For in- 
stance, on November 16, 1940 the Bulgarian Minister in 
Berlin declared that his Government was willing to set up 
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in Bulgaria an air observation system serviced by Bulgarian 
personnel and German instructors. 

The Soviet Government was informed of the line the 
Bulgarian Government was following in foreign policy. 
Although the Bulgarian leaders were obviously disinclined 
to sign a pact with the USSR, the latter took new steps to 
encourage Bulgaria to safeguard her independence in face 
of the German threat. On November 25, 1940 the USSR 
once again offered to sign a mutual assistance pact with 
Bulgaria. A. A. Sobolev, General Secretary of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, went to Sofia for this 
purpose. He was received by King Boris, to whom he stated 
the Soviet proposal and said the Soviet Union was prepared 
to give Bulgaria guarantees. However, this time too, the 
Soviet proposal was turned down by the Bulgarian king 
and his Government. 

Pressure from Berlin was instrumental in shaping the 
Bulgarian stand in this question. At a meeting with the 
Bulgarian Minister in Berlin Parvan Draganov on Novem- 
ber 23, 1940 Hitler encouraged the anti-Soviet line of the 
Bulgarian Government, inciting it further to aggravate 
Bulgarian-Soviet relations. In reply to Draganov’s remark 
that Bulgaria was prepared to fight the Soviet Union in the 

| event the latter interfered in her internal affairs, Hitler 
said approvingly: “The Russian Army would in that case 
be finished within three months, for the Russian Army 
scarcely existed except in name.”* 

At another meeting with Draganov, on December 3, 1940, 
Hitler said the threat of Bolshevisation hung over Bulgaria 
and again insisted on her early accession to the Tripartite 
Pact. “One must confront Russia with accomplished facts,” 
he declared. “If Bulgaria adhered to the Tripartite Pact, 
Russia would automatically take her hands off Bulgaria.”** 
At this meeting, among other things, Draganov gave Hit- 
ler the text of the Soviet proposals for a Soviet-Bulgarian 
mutual assistance pact. The nature of the entire talk was 
sharply anti-Soviet. As in talks with other diplomats of 
countries allied to Germany, Hitler said nothing to the 
Bulgarian Minister about his intention to fight the Soviet 
Union, but the talk, from beginning to end, showed Hitler's 
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extreme hostility for the Soviet Union, the existence of a 
number of serious, fundamental differences on international 
issues between the Soviet Union and Germany, and that 
nazi Germany was preparing to invade the Soviet Union. 

In the course of December the nazis had talks with various 
Bulgarian representatives to whom they insisted that Bul- 
garia join the Tripartite Pact without delay. This, they 
stressed, would show the Soviet Union and the whole world 
that Bulgaria sided with Germany and not with the USSR. 

The visit paid to Germany early in 1941 by Bulgarian 
Prime Minister Bogdan Filov marked a further step towards 
closer German-Bulgarian collaboration. He was received by 
Hitler at Obersalzburg on January 4, and was told that 
Bolshevisation was the main threat to the Balkans. In order 
to avert Bolshevisation, Hitler said, all the Balkan states 
had to join the Tripartite Pact, which he claimed was the 
panacea for all of Bulgaria’s difficulties at home and abroad. 
Hinting that some of Bulgaria’s territorial claims might be 
satisfied, he said it was necessary to realise them step by 
step. Moreover, he meaningfully suggested that Bulgaria 
might put into effect some of her plans in regard to the 
Aegean Sea in the course of the coming spring. “That,” he 
said, “would lead to a strengthening of Bulgaria’s regime 
at home and would overcome the psychological depression 
which had quite understandably afflicted the country after 
the collapse of 1918.”* He declared that if Bulgaria acceded 
to the Tripartite Pact she would not be threatened by Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia or Greece; as regards the Soviet Union, 
the presence of German divisions in Rumania, he noted, 
fully guaranteed Bulgaria against possible action by the 
USSR. Filov concurred with Hitler’s arguments and assured 
him that Bulgaria would soon join the Tripartite Pact.** 

In the negotiations that followed the nazis, who were 
preparing for Operation Marita, agreed to Bulgaria getting 
an outlet to the Aegean Sea in the region of the Maritsa 
and Struma (Strymon) rivers; talks between German and 
Bulgarian military representatives began early in 1941. 

Upon returning to Sofia Filov launched on urgent prop- 
aganda and other measures to prepare Bulgarian public 
opinion for Bulgaria’s adherence to the Tripartite Pact. A 
major factor inducing the Bulgarian Government to decide 
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upon this step was the consent of the nazis to let Bulgaria 
have an outlet to the Aegean Sea in the region of the 
Maritsa and Struma rivers. In agreeing to this the nazis 
were prompted purely by mercenary considerations. In pre- 
paring to seize Greece and Yugoslavia and then to invade 
the USSR they had to turn Bulgaria into a military and 
strategic base, and for permission to bring German troops 
into Bulgaria they were prepared to pay with territorial 
concessions at the expense of other countries. 

On January 23 the Bulgarian Minister in Berlin informed 
the German Foreign Ministry that Bulgaria was ready to 
sign the Tripartite Pact. He noted that in the event the 
current talks between the German and Bulgarian General 
Staffs were successful his country would sign the pact within 
a few days. He added that although the German Govern- 
ment had recognised Bulgarian territorial claims as being 
just it would be desirable if this recognition was recorded 
in a Note or protocol at the signing of the pact.* 

Nothing came of the Bulgarian attempts to obtain guar- 
antees for a number of economic, military and _ territorial 
claims as a condition for accession to the Tripartite Pact. 
All the nazis were interested in was Bulgarian permission 
for the transit of German troops. This permission was 
received. The pertinent talks between representatives of the 
Bulgarian General Staff and the German High Command 
ended on February 2 at the headquarters of the German Gen- 
eral List at Predeal. The protocol that was signed specified 
the terms for the transit of German troops across Bulgaria 
and the assistance that was to be rendered by the Bulgar- 
ian Government for the German operations against Greece 
and Yugoslavia. One of the points in this secret protocol 
provided for the possibility of action against the Soviet 
Union. A German-Bulgarian agreement extending Bul- 
garian credits to cover the expenses of the German troops 
in Bulgaria was signed at the same time. 

On February 10 Parvan Draganov called on Ribbentrop 
to tell him that Bulgaria was prepared to sign the Tripartite 
Pact without further delay. At this meeting he and Ribben- 
trop discussed the question of how to inform the Soviet 
Government of the Bulgarian decision in order, as Draga- 
nov put it, to sugar this bitter pill. 
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Partial mobilisation was proclaimed in Bulgaria in mid- 
February, and Bulgarian troops were massed along the 
Greek frontier. A  Turkish-Bulgarian declaration which 
played into the hands of Axis diplomacy was signed in 
Ankara on February 17. The stage was thus set for Bul- 
garia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. The corresponding 
protocol was signed in Vienna on March 1, and on that 
same day German troops under General List crossed the 
Danube and moved deep into Bulgaria along a wide front. 

The day before German troops entered Bulgaria Rib- 
bentrop sent instructions to Sofia on how to inform Moscow, 
Ankara and Belgrade of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite 
Pact. The Bulgarian Government acted strictly in accordance 
with these instructions. 

The adventurism of the ruling circles in Sofia was becom- 
ing more and more self-evident. On January 17 the Soviet 
Government made it clear to the Bulgarian Government that 
the Soviet Union regarded the eastern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula as a security zone and could not remain indifferent 
to developments in that region. 

It emphatically condemned Bulgaria’s accession to the 
Tripartite Pact and exposed the anti-national policy of the 
Bulgarian rulers, who had agreed to permit German troops 
to enter their country. On March 3 the Soviet Government 
published a statement emphasising that this act “instead of 
leading to a strengthening of peace was enlarging the sphere 
of war and drawing Bulgaria into that sphere”. This was the 
last Soviet attempt to prevent Bulgaria becoming a satellite 
of nazi Germany. But it was too late. 

Before replying to the Soviet statement of March 3, the 
Bulgarian rulers consulted with Berlin. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister Popov told Richthofen that a 
German draft had been used for the Bulgarian reply.* The 
Bulgarian Note to the Soviet Government again misrepre- 
sented the decision adopted by the Bulgarian Government, 
portraying Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact as a 
step that did not in any way violate the friendly relations 
between Bulgaria and the Soviet Union. 

A new directive from Ribbentrop showing the Bulgarian 
Government’s slavish subservience to nazi Germany was 
received in Sofia early in April. It stated that Bulgarian divi- 
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sions would have to be used in Southern Yugoslavia and 
ordered Bulgaria to break off relations with Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Problems over Bulgarian involvement in the occupation of 
part of Greece and Yugoslavia arose between Bulgaria and 
the Axis powers in the spring of 1941. When King Boris and 
Hitler met early in June 1941 they spent considerable time 
discussing these problems. Sofia’s active participation in Ger- 
man and Italian aggression in the Balkans in the spring of 
1941 was an exceedingly important factor determining 
Bulgaria’s affiliation to the nazi bloc. 
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Finland likewise took the road of collaboration with nazi 
Germany. As many other small European countries, she pro- 
claimed her neutrality in the war in September 1939. She 
had no political or military treaties with either the Axis or 
the Western powers. During the initial months of the war, 
approximately until the spring of 1940, her political orienta- 
tion was Western rather than German. This distinguished her 
from other countries, which subsequently became active 
members of the Axis bloc. In this period Britain, France and 
the USA won considerably stronger positions in Finland, 
while Germany’s position weakened. The reason for this was 
that in their anti-Soviet policy Finland’s ruling circles, as 
in the period of the Soviet-Finnish negotiations in 1939 and, 
particularly, during the war between the USSR and Finland, 
relied mainly on Western support. The Western powers 
linked up far-reaching plans with the Soviet-Finnish war, 
hoping to use it to change the course of the world war and 
turn it into a war of the capitalist world against the Soviet 
Union. 

In this period Germany had concluded a treaty of non- 
aggression with the Soviet Union and was preparing large- 
scale military operations in Western Europe. She, therefore, 
avoided actively intervening in the Soviet-Finnish war. True, 
some of the nazis felt the Soviet Union ought to be pressured 
into settling the Soviet-Finnish conflict, which had been 
provoked by the Finns themselves, to Finland’s advantage. 
One of them was the German Minister in Helsinki Wipert 
Carl Wilhelm von Blicher who repeatedly recommended 
some demonstration in support of Finland. In a telegram of 
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October 10, 1939, he wrote: “Political and military leaders 
understand that we cannot give any armed assistance as in 
1918; they only desire that we may not leave them entirely 
without support and counsel in Moscow. I request that the 
possibility be considered of granting this wish in one way or 
another, without departing from our basic policy.”* On 
January 11, 1940, at the very height of the Soviet-Finnish 
war, he advised reconsidering Germany’s attitude to this war 
and the adoption of a “firm line” vis-a-vis the Soviet Union.** 

The nazis hoped the war between the USSR and Finland 
would drag out. This, they felt, would bring them political 
capital; they calculated that the war would undermine the 
Soviet Union’s prestige and influence in the world. The nazi 
rulers were evidently guided by these considerations when 
early in January 1940 they, in effect, turned down the Finnish 
request for German mediation between Finland and the 
Soviet Union.*** The benefits to be derived from protracting 
the Soviet-Finnish war were stated in great detail in a report 
from the German Embassy in the USSR to Berlin on January 
25, 1940.**** A conversation which the Director of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry’s Political Department Woermann had 
with the Finnish Minister in Berlin on February 10 likewise 
provides evidence that the Germans desired to delay a Soviet- 
Finnish peace as long as possible. In this conversation it was 
evident that Germany was not planning to dissuade Sweden 
from assisting Finland; she would object only if her 
enemies—Britain and France—strengthened their position in 
Scandinavia.***"* 

The quick termination of the Soviet-Finnish war and the 
signing of peace between the USSR and Finland evoked 
disappointment among the nazi ruling circles. This disap- 
pointment was frankly voiced by Blicher. In a communica- 
tion to Ribbentrop he bluntly admitted that Germany had 
lost ground in Finland and that the Soviet Union had gained 
much in the Baltic.****"* 

Finland’s ruling circles did not draw the proper conclusions 
from their defeat in the war, and regarded the peace treaty 
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of March 12, 1940 merely as an armistice. The Prime Minister 
Risto Ryti, the pro-nazi Foreign Minister Witting and the 
leader of the Right-wing Social-Democrats Tanner had to 
resign, and other reactionary Finnish leaders considered that 
it was necessary to lie low until a suitable time for “settling 
accounts” with the USSR. With this in view, despite its 
signature on the peace treaty, the Finnish Government did 
not repeal the war-time decrees, and all manifestations of 
peaceful sentiments were resolutely suppressed. When the 
Society for Peace and Friendship Between the Soviet Union 
and Finland was founded in Helsinki the authorities at once 
banned even the publication in newspapers of notices of its 
meetings. The publication of the society’s organ Kansan 
Sanomat was also banned. The same fate overtook the news- 
paper Uapaa Sana, whose editorial board included a number 
of Diet deputies, who had been expelled from the Social- 
Democratic Party for their peace-loving views. At the same 
time, revanchists from among the Finnish reactionaries 
founded the Finnish League of Brothers-in-Arms, incorporat- 
ing a secret organisation—Labour Organisation of Finnish 
Brothers-in-Arms—which operated chiefly at industrial 
enterprises. It conducted unbridled revanchist propaganda 
and betrayed opponents of the war policy to the police. 

The revanchist mood of the Finnish ruling circles created 
favourable conditions for Germany to use Finland in the war 
she was planning against the Soviet Union. After the Soviet- 
Finnish peace treaty was signed the nazis gradually improved 
Germany’s position in Finland. At first they devoted special 
attention to economic relations. At a broad conference held in 
Berlin on March 28, 1940 it was moved, with unanimous ap- 
proval, that trade with Finland had to be expanded and that 
there had to be an increase of imports from Finland, chiefly of 
copper, molybdenum, nickel and iron pyrites. It was 
suggested that a trade agreement should be concluded without 
delay in order to forestall similar moves by the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers. It was decided to waste no time in 
sending a special representative, Karl Schnurre, to Helsinki 
for talks with the Finnish Prime Minister and other Finnish 
leaders.* 

Schnurre went to Finland early in April. The nazis showed 
special interest in supplies of Finnish strategic raw materials, 
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nickel in particular. This issue seriously affected the interests 
of the Soviet Union because the Finnish nickel mines were 
mainly in Petsamo region and the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty 
provided for an agreement on setting up mixed Soviet-Finnish 
corporations in that region. Soviet-Finnish negotiations on 
this question had been started in the spring of 1940. Seeking 
to wreck these negotiations the nazis began to incite the 
Finnish Government to halt the fulfilment of its obligations 
to the Soviet Union. Informed of this attitude of the nazis as 
well as of the German-Finnish negotiations on the nickel 
mines in Petsamo, the Soviet Union lodged a protest with 
Germany. In order to avoid complications with the Soviet 
Union the nazis decided to conclude a secret deal with the 
Finnish rulers. A German-Finnish agreement that was not 
recorded in writing was reached at the close of July. Under 
this agreement Finland undertook to sell Germany 60 per 
cent of the nickel ore mined in Petsamo. This was a flagrant 
violation of Finland’s commitments to the Soviet Union under 
the peace treaty. 

As a result of the negotiations in Helsinki, the Finnish 
Government agreed to sell Germany 11,000 tons of copper 
annually with the option, in future, of increasing this quantity 
by 50 per cent. Agreement was also reached on other Finnish 
exports to Germany. At these negotiations the Finnish 
Government said it was greatly interested in German arma- 
ments. However, in view of the preparations for large-scale 
military operations in Western Europe the nazis did not find 
the time suitable for meeting the Finnish requests for arma- 
ments.* 

An indubitable achievement of nazi diplomacy in Finland 
was the signing of German-Finnish trade agreements on 
June 29, 1940. These agreements envisaged a substantial in- 
crease of deliveries of timber as well as of key strategic 
materials from Finland to Germany. Moreover, a supply of 
various metals was ensured by a series of contracts signed by 
German and Finnish firms. 

As a result of these agreements Finnish exports to Ger- 
many exceeded Finland’s imports from that country. Another 
important outcome of these agreements was that in effect 
Finland halted trade with countries that were in a state of 
war with Germany.** 
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Pro-German tendencies became inore and more pronounced 
in Finnish foreign policy in the summer of 1940. Finland’s 
rulers sought to strengthen their relations with Germany in 
order to secure a revision of the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty 
with her assistance. With this in view they decided to form a 
frankly pro-German Government. The Finnish Foreign 
Minister informed the German Minister in Helsinki of this 
intention early in July 1940. The nazis were delighted, but 
for tactical reasons Blucher advised them to form a Govern- 
ment that would collaborate with Germany secretly.* 

In the summer of 1940 nazi Germany began to show 
considerably more interest in military collaboration with Fin- 
land. Early in August Hitler approved the armament 
deliveries to Finland by the Danish firm Madsen. In a 
telephone conversation with Weizsacker, Keitel said Hitler 
would approve supporting the Finns in this manner.** On 
August 19, 1940 Ribbentrop received the Finnish Minister 
in Berlin and told him that in view of the changed interna- 
tional situation Germany might reconsider her attitude 
towards armaments supplies to Finland and help her receive 
such supplies.*** 

Hitler’s clearly heightened interest in German-Finnish 
relations at this stage warrants special attention. This is 
testified to, in particular, by Franz Halder’s diaries. An entry 
under the date August 22 reads: “Reversal of attitude of the 
Fuhrer with respect to Finland. Support with arms and muni- 
tions.” Under the date-line August 26 Halder recounts a 
conversation in which Hitler said that Finland should receive 
armaments and aircraft from Germany and that “if the Rus- 
sians attack the Finns, we want to occupy Petsamo”.**** 

This heightened interest in Finland sprang from the 
objective of further strengthening Germany’s strategic posi- 
tion in Northern Europe. To achieve that end Goering’s 
deputy, Joseph Veltjens, went to Finland on a secret mission 
in mid-August. He had talks with the Finnish leaders and 
secured their permission for the transit across Finland of 
German troops being dispatched to Northern Norway. In 
return for this the Germans said they were prepared to 
supply war materiel to Finland. The negotiations conducted 
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by Veltjens were kept secret, and the Finnish Diet was not 
informed of the agreement that was reached. This agreement 
established the procedure for the transit of German troops 
across Finnish territory. However, the nazis had no intention 
of strictly adhering to this procedure. A telegram from Weiz- 
sacker to the German Mission in Helsinki stated that “in 
practice, in the opinion of the OKW, the Finns will leave us 
a free hand”. It must also be noted that the nazis insisted on 
the contents of the German-Finnish agreement being kept 
secret from the Soviet Government; they were anxious to keep 
the transit of their troops across Finland in the dark: the 
troop movements commenced at the close of September 
1940." 

An important act further strengthening Germany’s position 
in Finland was the secret agreement signed on October 1, 
1940 by the Finnish Minister of Defence Rudolf Walden and 
the nazi emissary Veltjens providing for an increase to 50 
million marks** of German military supplies to Finland. Part 
of these supplies were to cover the expense involved in the 
transit of German troops across Finland. An important pro- 
vision of the agreement was Finland’s pledge to grant Ger- 
many priority for any concession which Finland might be 
inclined to offer a foreign country.*** 

This provision had a direct bearing on the above- 
mentioned Soviet-Finnish talks regarding a mixed Soviet- 
Finnish nickel concession in Petsamo. Finland’s acquiescence 
to this clause in the German-Finnish agreement was another 
flagrant violation of the 1940 peace treaty and part of the 
conspiracy to wreck the Soviet-Finnish negotiations. 

A German Foreign Ministry document bluntly states that 
it was desirable “to prevent the Finns, if possible, from trans- 
ferring a concession to the Russians, without letting this be- 
come evident to the Russians’.**** When Veltjens went to 
Helsinki again at the close of November he was instructed to 
recommend that “Finland should remain calm and firm in her 
negotiations” with the Soviet Union and turn down agree- 
ment on a mixed concession in Petsamo.***** Identical words 
were used by Ribbentrop in a telegram to Helsinki on 
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January 24, 1941. When the Finnish Foreign Minister 
replied to Berlin that it was impossible to protract the Soviet- 
Finnish negotiations any longer, Ribbentrop called this an 
amateurish statement. In a telegram of January 27 to the 
German Mission in Helsinki he renewed his demand that the 
Finnish Government should not sign an agreement on a mixed 
Soviet-Finnish concession. 

The German Government’s stand in this particular issue 
left no doubt that the nazis were determined to strain to the 
limit the already tense relations between the Soviet Union 
and Finland and provoke Finland to taking steps hostile to 
the USSR. This activation of anti-Soviet elements in Finland 
was not accidental, and many Finnish leaders began to speak 
in favour of close military collaboration with Germany. 

Talks between German and Finnish military represent- 
atives began at the close of 1940. They set to work to draw 
up plans of joint operations against the USSR. Mannerheim’s 
personal representative General Paavo Talvela went to Ger- 
many in December 1940, and he was followed at the close of 
January 1941 by the Finnish Chief of Staff Heinrichs. They 
discussed the possibility of Finland collaborating with Ger- 
many in the event of a Soviet-German war. In Franz Halder’s 
diaries there is the admission that concrete questions concern- 
ing the participation of Finnish troops in an invasion of the 
Soviet Union were discussed in the talks with Heinrichs on 
January 30. Heinrichs told the German Command that Fin- 
land could attack the USSR with five divisions along the 
western coast of Lake Ladoga, with three divisions along the 
eastern coast and with two divisions against the Soviet 
military base at Hanko. In addition he delivered a lecture for 
senior German officers on the lessons to be drawn from the 
Soviet-Finnish war. 

Colonel Erich Buschenhagen, Chief-of-Staff of the German 
forces in Norway, was sent to Finland in February 1941 by 
the Wehrmacht High Command to continue the German- 
Finnish negotiations. The question of conducting military 
operations from Northern and Central Finland in the direc- 
tion of the White Sea and Murmansk was mooted at these 
negotiations. According to Buschenhagen, the Finns said they 
were prepared to take part in the planned invasion of the 
Soviet Union. Operational plans were drawn up on the basis 
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of the report submitted by Buschenhagen to the Wehrmacht 
High Command. These were: Operation Blue Fox—an attack 
on the Murmansk Railway; Operation Reindeer—action in the 
vicinity of Kirkenes-Petsamo; and Operation Silver Fox— 
action in the vicinity of Rovaniemi.* Luftwaffe Quarter- 
master-General Seidel likewise visited Finland, in February 
1941, and was received by Mannerheim. 

In the spring 1941 the Finnish rulers began to speak more 
and more openly of their desire to take part in a war against 
the Soviet Union, making it clear that they were fully pre- 
pared to satisfy all of nazi Germany’s demands. Evidence of 
this is to be found in a conversation between the Finnish 
Foreign Minister Witting and Blucher, whose content was 
reported to Berlin as follows: “In the Petsamo nickel ques- 
tion he (Witting—Auwthors) is trying to obtain for Germany 
a decisive share of the output of this richest nickel deposit in 
Europe at the expense of British rights and Russian preten- 
sions. He is striving to strengthen German-Finnish trade in 
all sectors and to increase the cultural bonds between the two 
peoples. He has complied without hesitation with our wish for 
the establishment of a German line of communications 
through Finland to Northern Norway and has taken the stand 
that the presence of German troops in Finland represents a 
security factor for the country.”** Blicher added that it was 
his opinion that Witting would, furthermore, ensure Finland’s 
accession to the Tripartite Pact at a suitable time.*** 

Hitler’s special representative Karl Schnurre visited Fin- 
land for the second time on May 20, 1941, when he was re- 
ceived by the Finnish President. He invited Finland to send 
a military delegation to Germany to coordinate all the details 
of joint military action. To the President’s question whether 
Germany would regard a Russian attack on Finland as a casus 
belli, Schnurre replied in the affirmative.**** 

Important German-Finnish military talks were held in 
Salzburg on May 25-28. The task of blocking Soviet forces 
in the region of Lake Ladoga was assigned to the Finnish 
Army. The plans for joint operations and the mobilisation 
and offensive time-tables were finally agreed on. Finnish 
troops were to begin hostilities 14 days after Operation 
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Barbarossa was launched. On the eve of the nazi invasion of 
the USSR there were 40,600 German troops in Finland. On 
June 15 Mannerheim issued orders which placed a consider- 
able part of the Finnish Army at the disposal of the German 
Command. 

The full-scale mobilisation of the Finnish Army was started 
on June 9 and completed by June 15. By that time the Finnish 
political and military leadership began showing signs of im- 
patience. Finnish President Risto Ryti declared: “If within six 
days the Soviet Union does not attack, Finland will begin the 
war.” In reply to this Hitler ordered that the Finns be told 
that war against the USSR would be started in the immediate 
future. At the same time the Finnish rulers received as- 
surances that the Germans would satisfy their territorial 


claims on the USSR. 


International developments during the latter half of 1940 
and the first half of 1941 were characterised by a further 
consolidation of the nazi bloc. The Tripartite Pact was signed 
in September 1940, and it was soon joined by a number of 
countries, which became active participants in the war against 
the anti-fascist coalition; this period witnessed the conclusion 
of many important bilateral political, economic and military 
agreements, which substantially expanded co-operation 
among the fascist states in all spheres. 

In this period the prime objective of the diplomacy of 
aggression, above all of nazi Germany, was to prepare for 
war against the Soviet Union. All the members of the nazi 
bloc fully endorsed Hitler’s view that it was impossible to 
count on establishing the “New Order” in Europe and Asia 
and winning world supremacy without first crushing the 
Soviet Union. All the major diplomatic actions of the bloc 
members were, in effect, subordinated to the plan for a war 
against the USSR. These plans guided nazi Germany and 
fascist Italy in their approach to outstanding issues in the 
Balkans, and they formed the foundation of the foreign 


* E. Salomaa, “Vovlecheniye Finlyandii vo vtoruyu mirovuyu voinu 
v kachestve soyuznitsy fashistskot Germanii,” Utoraya mirovaya voina. 
Obshchiye problemy (“Finland’s Involvement in the Second World War 
as an Ally of Nazi Germany”, Second World War, General Problems), 
p. 400. 
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policy pursued by Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Fin- 
land. The idea of a “crusade” against Bolshevism underlay 
all the diplomatic negotiations among the nazi bloc members; 
there was a spate of these negotiations at the close of 1940 
and beginning of 1941. Anti-communism received its final 
consummation ideologically in the military and political 
conspiracy of the fascist powers. 

The features of the diplomacy of aggression strikingly 
manifested themselves in the intensive foreign policy activity 
of the fascist states in this period. Sugary speeches at 
diplomatic negotiations alternated with undisguised blackmail 
and intimidation. Members of the nazi bloc engaged in 
various military demonstrations provoked frontier incidents 
and meddled in each other’s internal affairs. United by their 
hatred of the Soviet Union and actively preparing for war 
against it, they nonetheless took pains to conceal their war 
plans and preparations from each other. Moreover, they 
misled each other. This arsenal of diplomatic methods and 
means, deriving from the predatory, imperialist nature of the 
fascist states, was used by all the members of the nazi bloc, 
but it was most widely used by that bloc’s most powerful 
member—nazi Germany. 








Chapter Five 


GERMANY SEEKS TO DRAW JAPAN 
INTO HER PLANS. JAPANESE DIPLOMACY 


After the Tripartite Pact was 
signed German diplomacy took energetic steps to draw Japan 
into militant activity against countries with which Germany 
was in a state of war. 

These steps were taken by German diplomacy simul- 
taneously in Tokyo and Berlin. The German Ambassador in 
Japan Ott was well connected with Japanese military-fascist 
circles and argued persuasively that Japan had to use the 
favourable situation on the fighting front to attain her 
objectives. German diplomacy calculated that Japan would 
unavoidably clash with Britain and the USA and thereby 
divert the attention of these countries from Europe. Wishing 
to go beyond Ott’s activities in Tokyo and the negotiations 
which high officials of the German Foreign Ministry were 
conducting with the Japanese Ambassador Saburo Kurusu 
and counsellor Kase, Hitler decided to have a talk with 
Kurusu himself. He received the Japanese Ambassador on 
February 3, 1941, on the occasion of the latter’s departure 
from Berlin.* 

Hitler took this opportunity to speak energetically, knowing 
that Kurusu would report Germany’s wishes to Tokyo. He 
started off by emphasising that Germany and Japan were not 
rivals and had no territorial problems which might give rise 
to a conflict. “Just as Germany had no territorial interests in 
East Asia, Japan had none in Europe and Africa,” he said. 


* Kurusu was replaced as Ambassador in Berlin by Oshima, a rabid 
stpeaeet of the German-Japanese alliance who had held that post in 
938-39. 
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‘.. Germany would pursue a colonial policy only on African 
soil, so that there existed no cause for conflict between the 
two great nations for as long as was humanly conceivable.”* 
This was a concession on Hitler’s part. He and his accomplices 
were aware that their claims to Germany’s former colonies 
over which Japan now held a mandate, their plans of gaining 
control of the French, British and Dutch Pacific possessions, 
and the German-Japanese differences in the struggle for 
influence in China were arousing apprehensions among the 
Japanese imperialists, who regarded these territories as the 
direct objectives of their colonial expansion. The Germans 
believed that a formal abandonment of these claims might 
make the Japanese more active in the Far East without fear- 
ing that in the long run Germany would demand the return 
of these territories. For that reason Hitler said Germany 
waived all claims to territory in East Asia and stressed that 
Britain and the United States were the common enemies of 
Germany and Japan. “Another country, Russia,” he pointed 
out, “was not an enemy at the moment, to be sure, but re- 
presented a danger to both countries.” He said Soviet-German 
relations were normal. “Germany trusted this country,” he 
went on to say, “but 185 divisions, which she had freely at her 
disposal, assured her security better than did the treaties.” 
Noting that Japan was the foremost power in East Asia, he 
assured Kurusu that “in the course of this year it would also 
be established beyond a doubt that Germany was the foremost 
power in Europe”’.** 

Hitler’s allusions to the 185 divisions, which Germany had 
“freely at her disposal”, and to the decisive significance of 
1941 in Germany’s destiny were not accidental. The nazis 
were completing their plan of invading the Soviet Union, but 
they were not inclined to divulge it, least of all to Kurusu, 
who was returning to Tokyo via the USA. The Germans knew 
Kurusu had worked for about 10 years in the United States 
and had wide connections among American politicians and 
businessmen. 

Earlier, the nazis had invited Yosuke Matsuoka, who had 
assumed the post of Foreign Minister in July 1940, to visit 
Germany. They felt that since Matsuoka was the ideologist of 
Japanese expansion they could speak more frankly with him 
and secure better results. 
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Kurusu’s communication about his talk with Hitler a1oused 
grave doubts in Tokyo. The Japanese leaders were worried 
about the future relations between Germany and_ the Soviet 
Union. War between Germany and the Soviet Union would 
give them a free hand for expansion in the south. At the 
same time, according to the calculations of the Japanese 
military, such a war would create a favourable situation for 
the seizure of the Soviet Far East. The Soviet Union’s non- 
participation in the European war was having a restraining 
influence on Japan, where it was felt that the Soviet Union 
would not be indifferent to Japanese aggression in East 
Asia. 

The Japanese Government regarded aggression in the 
south as the most promising and involving the least danger, 
and as early as July 1940 offered to sign a neutrality pact 
with the Soviet Union, which it believed would protect its 
northern flank. These moves were actively supported by Ger- 
man diplomacy. However, Matsuoka ordered the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow Shigenori Togo to break off the 
negotiations and return to Tokyo despite the fact that almost 
full agreement had been reached on the text of a Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact. 

At the close of October 1940, after long vacillation, Japan 
decided to renew negotiations with the USSR. On October 
30, 1940 the new Japanese Ambassador in Moscow Tatekawa 
informed the Soviet Government that his country was 
prepared to sign a non-aggression pact on the model of the 
Soviet-German pact of 1939. The Soviet Government replied 
that in principle it welcomed the proposal but pointed out 
that it would be more expedient to sign a neutrality pact 
rather than a non-aggression treaty. Soviet public opinion 
linked up a non-aggression treaty with the restoration of 
territories in the Far East—the southern part of Sakhalin 
Island and the Kuril Islands. Feeling that Japan was not 
likely to accept these terms, the Soviet Government suggested 
signing a neutrality agreement on the condition, however, 
that Japan relinquished her oil and coal concessions. This 
suggestion was turned down. 

A foreign policy programme under the heading “Principles 
of Conducting Negotiations with Germany, Italy and the 
Soviet Union” was adopted by the Japanese Government on 
February 3, 1941 on Matsuoka’s initiative. This programme 
called for the conclusion of a treaty with the USSR. Kurusu’s 
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communication accelerated the adoption of a decision to send 
Matsuoka to Europe. 

On February 10 Matsuoka informed Ott that he had ac- 
cepted the German Government’s invitation and would be 
able to go to Berlin in March. He named the problems he 
wanted to discuss with the German leaders. 

The major question was the attitude of the Tripartite Pact 
members to the United States. Matsuoka said that in the 
spirit of the Tripartite Pact he was planning to prevent US 
involvement in the European war, saying that he had 
instructed his Ambassador in Washington Kichisaburo 
Nomura to make it plain to Roosevelt that Japan was com- 
pletely devoted to the pact and that it was pointless for the 
USA to enter the war. United States involvement would not 
avert Britain’s defeat. 

United, Germany and Japan were in a position to set up a 
“New Order” in both Europe and East Asia, which was vital 
to the USA as well. 

Matsuoka further declared that if, despite this, US involve- 
ment in the war becomes inevitable the Japanese Govern- 
ment would consider the possibility of a preventive attack on 
Singapore to make it impossible or difficult for the USA to 
fight a war in the Pacific. 

“Japan,” he said, “would arrive at such a decision only 
in complete agreement with the Reich.” Another question 
which Matsuoka wanted to discuss in Berlin was the settle- 
ment of the “China conflict”. He underlined his profound 
respect for Chiang Kai-shek, who “was showing signs of 
greater readiness for an understanding with Japan, to avoid 
increasing danger from the Chinese Communist Army”.* 

Matsuoka counted on deciding the problem of relations 
with the USSR after the “China conflict” was settled. Agree- 
ment with Chiang Kai-shek would, he believed, greatly 
strengthen “his hand in the negotiations with Russia’”.** The 
agenda suggested by Matsuoka did not satisfy the nazi 
leaders. His promise to attack Singapore was much too vague; 
the numerous reservations and this action’s direct dependence 
on the stand which the USA would adopt left many loopholes 
to enable Japan to go back on her word. Moreover, Germany 
was not much interested in a settlement of the “China prob- 
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lem”. Japan’s intention of settling the outstanding issues that 
were creating tension in her relations with the USSR likewise 
did not meet with the nazis’ interests. 

Ribbentrop decided to have a talk with Oshima, who had 
replaced Kurusu as the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, and 
accentuate problems that were more in line with German 
strategy. Oshima had the backing of powerful Army circles 
and Ribbentrop hoped the report he would send to Tokyo 
would influence the instructions which the Japanese Govern- 
ment would give Matsuoka. The Ribbentrop-Oshima meeting 
took place on February 23. 

Ribbentrop began the talk with an elaborate review of the 
international situation that had compelled Germany to sign 
an agreement with the USSR in 1939 and of the events lead- 
ing up to the war in Europe. 

He sought to make Oshima believe that Britain’s position 
was hopeless, that “England would have to be forced to 
realise that all hope for victory was gone and that she had to 
sue for peace”.* 

Touching on Germany’s relations with the USSR, he 
declared that “Stalin was a cool and clever politician who 
would not think of starting anything against us, mainly 
because of our military strength”. Using the battered argu- 
ment of the “threat of the spread of Bolshevism’, he declared 
that Germany was “watching developments in the East at- 
tentively ... a German-Russian conflict would result in a 
gigantic German victory and spell the end of the Soviet 
regime”.** Although the nazis were outspoken to Oshima, 
Ribbentrop did not go further than this. More than that, in 
reply to Oshima’s questions at the end of the talk he said that 
on the whole relations between Germany and the USSR 
were good. 

As for the relations with the United States, Ribbentrop 
stressed “that Roosevelt was the bitterest enemy of Germany 
and Japan. He really wanted to enter the war, but it was still 
in our interest to keep America out”.*** In an effort to allay 
Japan’s apprehensions of possible US participation in the 
war, Ribbentrop spoke at length trying to prove that the USA 
was in no position to fight a war. United States troops could 
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not cross the ocean and they were unable to set up bases either 
in Europe or in Africa. In the Far East the US fleet would not 
venture beyond Hawaii, fearing destruction at the hands of 
the Japanese Navy, and so on and so forth. He assured the 
Japanese Ambassador that “the war was already won 
militarily, economically and politically”. This was all a 
preamble to his statement that it was Germany’s “desire to 
bring the war to a quick conclusion and to force England 
to sue for peace at an early date”. To this end, he said, it was 
necessary that Japan should enter the war with Singapore as 
the key objective. 

Arguing in favour of the seizure of Singapore, he said “this 
would wipe out England’s key position in the Far East, and 
Japan for her part would thereby consolidate her position in 
the Far East. Recommending that this attack be launched 
without a declaration of war, Ribbentrop said he believed this 
was “the best way to keep America out of the conflict’’.* 

As Ribbentrop expected, Oshima declared that “he shared 
this view” and added that “certain preparations had already 
been made for the seizure of Singapore. They would be com- 
pleted about the end of May. But to make sure, war had to be 
prepared not only against England but also against America”. 
Military experts, he said, felt it would be extremely difficult 
to capture Singapore from the sea and, therefore, the question 
was being considered of seizing Singapore with land forces. 
Furthermore, Oshima informed Ribbentrop that the Japanese 
plans envisaged the seizure of Hongkong and the Philippines 
(the latter, in the event the USA entered the war).** 

Ribbentrop showed no enthusiasm over the plan to seize 
the Philippines, suggesting that “it might be preferable to put 
off the Philippine project and for the time being concentrate 
on a surprise seizure of Singapore alone”.*** 

Like the other nazi leaders, Ribbentrop was an adventurist 
to the marrow of his bones, but he knew of the impending 
attack on the USSR and was, therefore, anxious to keep the 
USA out of the conflict until the Soviet-German war ended. 

To reinforce his arguments about the expediency of seizing 
Singapore, he made it plain that if Japan did not participate 
in the war she could not count on territorial acquisitions as a 
result of German victories. “It would appear to be in Japan’s 
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interest ... to secure for herself now, during the war, the 
position which she would want to occupy at the conclusion of 
the peace, for England could never be induced by negotiation 
to give up Singapore, and would rather keep on fighting to 
the last for her Empire.’’* 

Oshima assured Ribbentrop that he would do all in his 
power to secure the implementation of this policy. After 
getting this assurance, Ribbentrop pointedly suggested that 
Oshima write to Tokyo to the effect that it would be highly 
desirable for Matsuoka to bring with him a decision on the 
seizure of Singapore.** Ribbentrop concluded the talk by 
explaining why Japan had to collaborate closely with 
Germany. 

He paid tribute to the role Japan played in helping 
Germany to prepare for war. “The friendship of Japan,” he 
said, “had made possible the rearming of Germany after the 
conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact.”’ At the same time he 
underscored the benefits reaped by Japan. She had “been able 
to penetrate deeply into the English sphere of influence in 
China. The victory of Germany on the Continent following 
the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact was now bringing great 
advantages to Japan also. France had disappeared as a power 
factor in East Asia (Indochina). England was also already 
weakened to a great extent and Japan had been able to 
advance ever closer to Singapore”. He did not omit mention- 
ing that Germany “would have to bear the heaviest burden 
in the final struggle. If it should now come to a collision with 
Russia, which we did not desire, in that case also we would 
have to bear the heaviest share of the burden”.*** 

He emphasised: “We were in the same boat... . The defeat 
of Germany would also denote the end of the Japanese Im- 
perial idea and Japan would lose everything she had con- 
quered with the blood of her soldiers.” Ribbentrop used these 
arguments in order to demand an increase of strategic raw 
materials, chiefly rubber, from Japan. 

China was also discussed. German diplomacy was aware 
that the uncompleted war in China was greatly worrying the 
Japanese ruling class for it hampered their plan of launching 
aggression in the south. 
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Oshima said it was extremely important to settle the 
“China problem” in order to release the Japanese Army for 
other operations. He did not confine himself to general state- 
ments, going on to speak of the various bodies of opinion in 
Japan regarding the ways of settling that problem. One 
group, he said, wanted to strengthen the position of Wang 
Ching-wei, and another was trying to reach an understanding 
with Chiang Kai-shek. However, the negotiations with 
Chiang Kai-shek had been halted for the time being. Replying 
to this, Ribbentrop said Japan should cease looking for agree- 
ment with Chiang Kai-shek until Germany renewed her 
operations. Agreement on the broadest range of issues could 
be reached with Chiang Kai-shek as a result of fresh 
victories by the German armies. Ribbentrop knew of Japan’s 
suspicions with regard to German policy in China and of the 
acute contradictions in the struggle for influence in China 
which were complicating Japanese-German relations. He 
therefore assured Oshima that “Germany was willing to 
support Japan in any way she desired, even by strengthening 
the position of Wang Ching-wei, if necessary”.* 

Oshima noted that it would not hurt matters if Germany 
recognised the Wang Ching-wei Government and almost in 
the same breath asked for German support for Japan’s over- 
tures to the Vichy Government. Japan wanted Vichy media- 
tion in the conflict between Thailand and French Indochina. 
Ribbentrop instructed Heinrich Abetz, the German represent- 
ative with the Vichy Government, to intervene and support 
the Japanese request.** 

Matsuoka’s statement to Ott of February 10, 1941 to the 
effect that Japan was considering the possibility of a preven- 
tive attack against Singapore, and Oshima’s statement to 
Ribbentrop of February 23 that certain preparations were 
being made for an attack on Singapore gave the nazis the 
impression that the question of an attack on Singapore had 
been settled. However, in view of the sharp disagreements 
among Japan’s rulers over the direction of further aggression, 
the nazis decided to intervene energetically and to this end 
used their close contact with military and military-fascist 
groups. On February 27, three days after his talk with 
Oshima, Ribbentrop instructed Ott “to work with all the 
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means at your command to the end that Japan takes posses- 
sion of Singapore by surprise as soon as possible’”’.* 

On March 5, 1941, believing the Japanese were poised for 
an attack on Singapore, Hitler endorsed a directive to the 
ae High Command concerning co-operation with 

apan. 

“The aim of the co-operation initiated by the Tripartite 
Pact,” the directive stated, “must be to bring Japan into 
active operations in the Far East as soon as possible.” The 
motives behind this, Hitler explained, was that the Japanese 
action “will tie down strong English forces and the focal 
point of the interests of the United States of America will 
be diverted to the Pacific’.** 

Hitler believed that the earlier Japan started hostilities the 
more chances she had of success. His argument was that 
Japan’s adversaries, chiefly the USA, had not completed their 
preparations for war. He attached even greater importance 
to his theory that after Germany attacked the USSR the latter 
would be in no position to offer effective resistance to 
Japanese aggression in Southeast Asia. “The Barbarossa 
Operation,” the directive said, “‘creates especially favourable 
political and military conditions for this.”*** 

In order to induce the Japanese Government to expedite 
its expansionist plans, Hitler issued orders “to strengthen 
Japanese military power by every means”, instructing that 
“the commanders-in-chief of the branches of the Wehrmacht 
will extensively and liberally comply with Japanese requests 
for the communication of German war and battle expe- 
rience”. In the points dealing with coordination of the war 
plans of the two countries, the directive emphasised that the 
“quick defeat of England is to be designated as the common 
aim in the conduct of the war”. 

Singapore, being the key British stronghold in the Far East, 
should, the German Wehrmacht believed, be the main 
objective of the Japanese. Attacks on other British war bases 
and the seizure of United States military bases in the Far 
Fast, in the event the USA entered the war, would tie down 
the naval forces of other Pacific countries (Australia). In 
speaking of concrete plans for the joint conduct of the war, 
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the nazis hoped to draw the Japanese Navy into the struggle 
against the merchant shipping of their adversaries. Moreover, 
an expansion of Japanese aggression, they felt, would solve 
the problem of supplying Germany with raw materials. The 
nazis, therefore, considered that Japan had to “take over 
those territories which it (Germany) needs to continue the 
war.“ Rubber supplies received priority attention. The nazis 
intended to discuss these problems and chiefly questions con- 
nected with economic warfare in the commissions set up in 
conformity with the provisions of the Tripartite Pact. 

The directive proclaimed Germany’s renunciation of all 
territorial claims in the Far East. “Germany,” it said, “has 
neither political, nor military, nor economic interests in the 
Far East which give occasion to reservations respecting 
Japanese intentions.” The nazis decided to conceal from their 
ally their large-scale preparations for the invasion of the 
Soviet Union. Nothing, it was underscored in the directive, 
must be communicated to Japan regarding Operation Barba- 
rossa.** 

* * 


The German Government carefully prepared for the 
negotiations with the Japanese Foreign Minister. The polit- 
ical and economic departments of the German Foreign Minis- 
try drew up a detailed programme of negotiations and of 
the questions to be discussed. 

In the memorandum drawn up by Ernst von Weizsacker, 
State Secretary of the Foreign Ministry, it was stressed that 
the most important issue was “the time of Japan’s entry into 
the war against England”’.*** A number of major concessions 
were suggested with the purpose of expediting Japan’s deci- 
sion to enter the war: 1) renunciation of all claims to the 
Netherlands East Indies; 2) renunciation of the claim to 
former German possessions in the South Pacific, including 
those under British mandate; 3) increased support of Japan’s 
policy in China. Two ways were suggested for implementing 
the latter concession: either mediation with the object of 
ending the war, or recognition of the puppet Wang Ching- 
wei Government.**** 

a 
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As we have pointed out. at the time the Tripartite Pact 
was signed the nazis only agreed to renounce their claim to 
territories under Japanese mandate, i.e., the Marshall, 
Mariana and Caroline islands; as regards the other former 
German possessions, it was agreed that they would automat- 
ically revert to Germany after the war ended and that the 
question of their distribution would be additionally consid- 
ered. Nothing was said of the Netherlands East Indies. 
This gave Germany the possibility of putting in a claim to 
these territories. The Germans now decided to make a con- 
cession in this issue also. 

Weizsacker, however, felt that these concessions would not 
play an important role. “I have the impression,” he wrote, 
“that Japan’s entry into the war against England depends 
basically on our further success against England.’’* 

Japan’s continued explorations for ways of normalising 
relations with the Soviet Union preyed upon him. He sug- 
gested that a clear statement should be made to Matsuoka 
regarding German policy towards Russia to avoid putting 
him in difficulties and retain him in his office as Foreign 
Minister “in order to control Japanese policy through him 
after his European journey”.** Weizsacker considered that 
it was inadmissible to speak on this topic with other Japanese 
leaders. 

The Japanese Foreign Ministry and military staffs likewise 
worked out the line to be followed by Matsuoka in Berlin 
and Moscow. They hoped to secure vigorous German sup- 
port for the aggressive actions they were planning. 

Admiral Osami Nagano, Chief of the Japanese Naval 
General Staff, told the German Ambassador Ott that the 
Japanese Navy was making intensive preparations for an attack 
on Singapore. These preparations would be completed by the 
close of May. He was worried, however, about the possibility 
of United States submarines and aircraft based on the Philip- 
pines attacking Japanese communications with the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Malaya, from where Japan was receiv- 
ing vital strategic raw materials. He did not rule out the 
possibility of the British fleet being transferred from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific. The prospect of having to fight 
two fleets frightened the Japanese naval leaders.*** Accord- 
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ing to information in Ott’s possession, the Army was likewise 
preparing for an attack on Singapore and was planning to 
complete these preparations at the end of May. General 
Hajime Sugiyama, Chief of the Army General Staff, had 
declared that the “condition for executing this is a free rear 
toward Russia”.* Commenting on this information, Ott 
reported to Berlin that it was planned to attack Singapore 
from land and from the air. A major requisite of the prep- 
arations for the attack, he emphasised, was the abolition 
of the threat from Russia. Matsuoka had insisted on this. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister set out for Europe on 
March 12, 1941. To give himself a boost, on the eve of his 
departure he proclaimed his mission as being representative 
of “new” methods of diplomacy and resolving the cardinal 
problems of Japan’s foreign policy. The press called his 
mission “historic”, comparing it with the visit made to the 
USA by Jutaro Komura for the signing cf the Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty in 1905. The Japanese Army General Staff 
appointed Colonel Yatsuji Nagai to accompany Matsuoka to 
Europe. Nagai’s job was to make sure that the expansive 
minister did not tie down the Japanese Army with commit- 
ments without its knowledge. General Sugiyama, who came 
to the Tokyo Railway Station to see Matsuoka off on his mis- 
sion to Europe reminded Colonel Nagai of his instructions. 

On March 24, 1941, during his stop at Moscow, Matsuoka 
said Japan was prepared to sign a non-aggression pact with 
the Soviet Union. He was told that a neutrality pact was 
preferable. 

United States and British diplomacy tried to hinder a 
Soviet-Japanese agreement. On March 24 Matsuoka had a 
meeting with the US Ambassador in the USSR Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, who attempted to obtain from the Japanese 
Foreign Minister the assurance that an agreement with the 
USSR would not signify that Japan would steer a course 
towards an expansion of aggression in a southerly direction. 
Matsuoka told the US Ambassador that Japan “would under 
no circumstance attack Singapore or any American, British 
or Dutch possession”. “Japan has no territorial claims what- 
ever,” he assured the Ambassador, “and was prepared to 
join with the USA in guaranteeing the territorial integrity 
or independence of the Philippine Islands.” He declared that 
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Japan had no intentions of going to war against the USA and 
that “if a conflict broke out it would only be the result of 
action by the United States”.* This did not prevent him from 
giving an antipodal promise to the nazi leaders a few days 
later. 

He arrived in Berlin on March 26 and on the next day 
was received by Ribbentrop for the first of a series of talks, 
with Hitler taking part in some of them. These talks lasted 
from March 27 to April 5, 1941. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop sought first and foremost to make 
Matsuoka believe in Germany’s strength and invincibility. 
Germany, they said, had in effect already won the war. 

On March 27 Ribbentrop reviewed Germany’s international 
and military position and underscored that “Germany was 
in the final phase of its battle against England” and had 240 
divisions, of which 186 were first-class divisions armed with 
the latest weapons. Germany had 24 panzer divisions; her 
aircraft were the most up-to-date models. “If, then, we 
summed up the military situation in Europe, we would come 
to the conclusion that, practically, in the military sphere the 
Axis was completely master of the situation in the whole of 
continental Europe,” Ribbentrop declared.** At the end of the 
year, he said, Germany “would also bring the Mediterranean 
region and Africa ... under her domination. Germany, then, 
had everything that she needed”’.*** 

Hitler spoke in the same vein. Saying that “unfavourable 
weather conditions” were hindering Italian operations in the 
Balkans, he assured Matsuoka that in “the next few days, 
however, the joint advance of Germany and Italy would 
eliminate all difficulties there”. 

He said the air attacks on Britain would be intensified and 
that supremacy in the air was completely in the hands of the 
German Air Force.**** 

Ribbentrop in his turn said that the political situation in 
Europe was characterised “by the adherence of almost the 
whole of the Balkans to the Tripartite Pact”. “Germany,” he 
declared, “was also still endeavouring to win over to the 
cause of the three Powers one or another of the last countries 
which still remained outside the pact.” Spain was, in the last 
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analysis, on the side of the Tripartite Pact. Efforts were 
being made to bring Sweden and Turkey into the pact.* 

Hitler and Ribbentrop spoke at length of Germany’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. They knew of Matsuoka’s in- 
tention to reach a temporary settlement of outstanding issues 
with the Soviet Union in order to give Japan freedom of 
action in the south. Moreover, they knew of the doubts as- 
sailing Japanese political leaders regarding future Soviet- 
German relations. Ribbentrop outlined Germany’s attitude 
towards the Soviet Union in his presentation of the political 
situation in Europe. 

Referring to the treaties Germany had with the USSR, he 
said that he could inform the Japanese Foreign Minister 
“confidentially” that “present relations with Russia were cor- 
rect, to be sure, but not very friendly”. “The Russians,” he 
said, “had for some time demonstrated their unfriendliness 
to Germany wherever they could.” To back up this statement 
he referred to the Soviet-Turkish neutrality statement of 
March 25, 1941, and alleged that after Sir Stafford Gripps 
was appointed British Ambassador in Moscow steps were 
initiated to promote Soviet-British relations in secret. The 
Soviet Government had taken measures aimed at averting 
the spread of nazi aggression. This had infuriated the nazis. 
“Should Russia some day take a stand that could be inter- 
preted as a threat to Germany,” Ribbentrop said, “the Fuhrer 
would crush Russia. Germany was certain that a campaign 
against Russia would end in the absolute victory of German 
arms and the total crushing of the Russian Army and the 
Russian state. The Fithrer was convinced that, in case of 
action against the Soviet Union, there would in a few months 
be no more Great Power of Russia.””** 

The nazis, however, were reluctant to divulge all their 
plans to Japan. Therefore, Ribbentrop stressed “that he did 
not believe that Stalin would pursue an unwise policy”.*** 
But he emasculated this statement when he spoke volubly 
about the “communist propaganda”, which, he said, the Soviet 
Union was disseminating not only in Germany but also in the 
occupied regions of France and in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. He stated that “Germany had to be protected in the 
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rear for her final battle against England” and would “not 
put up with any threat from Russia if such a threat should 
some day be considered serious”.* In the course of several 
talks with Matsuoka, Ribbentrop repeated this idea time and 
again. 

The reservations made by the nazis did not suit Matsuoka. 
He wanted absolute clarity. Feigning that he had not under- 
stood Ribbentrop’s verbiage, he asked if the Fuhrer had ever 
considered the possibility of a Russian-Japanese-German 
alliance. Ribbentrop sharply replied that ‘closer collaboration 
with Russia was an absolute impossibility”.** “Germany was 
watching the Soviet Union closely ... and she was prepared 
for any eventuality,” he said, adding, “Germany would not 
provoke Russia; but if the policy of Stalin was not in har- 
mony with what the Fuhrer considered to be right, he would 
crush Russia.” To this Matsuoka declared that Japan would 
not provoke Russia either, but was counting on German sup- 
port for finally settling outstanding issues. 

Matsuoka did not confine himself to general conversation. 
On March 28 he informed Ribbentrop of Japan’s intention to 
sign a long-term trade treaty and fishing agreement with the 
USSR, and said he planned to continue the talks he had 
started in Moscow on a non-aggression or neutrality pact. 
Ribbentrop showed no reaction to this information, and 
Matsuoka took advantage of this to stress that a fishing and a 
trade agreement would improve the relations between the 
USSR and Japan. In reply Ribbentrop declared “that there 
were no objections to the conclusion of such purely commer- 
cial agreements’.*** Determined to get a response from Rib- 
bentrop to a possible political agreement with the Soviet 
Union, Matsuoka noted, as though in passing, “that America 
was observing Japanese-Russian relations closely and was 
trying on her part to conclude an agreement with Russia 
against Japan”’.**"* 

But Ribbentrop made no comment. 

However, on the next day, he returned to the subject 
himself. In view of the general situation, he said, it would 
be inadvisable to go too far in relations with Russia, He did 
not know how the situation would develop, but one thing 
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was certain: if Russia attacked Japan, Germany would strike 
immediately. He gave Matsuoka a firm assurance on this 
score: Japan could, he said, move south, to Singapore, without 
fearing complications with Russia. Most of the German Army 
was on the Reich’s eastern frontier and was prepared to 
launch an attack at any time. He, Ribbentrop, believed, how- 
ever, “that Russia would not occasion any military action’”.* 

But in the next breath he reverted to a thesis which he had 
repeated again and again: “Of course, we could not tell how 
matters would develop with Russia.... He ... in any event 
wanted to point out to Matsuoka that a conilict with Russia 
was always within the realm of possibility. At any rate, 
Matsuoka could not report to the Japanese Emperor, upon his 
return, that a conflict between Germany and Russia was in- 
conceivable. On the contrary, as matters stood, such a conflict, 
though not probable, still would have to be designated as 
possible.” Later in the talk, Ribbentrop repeated: “If Ger- 
many should feel herself endangered, she would immediately 
attack and put an end to Bolshevism.”** Without hesitation, 
Matsuoka replied: “Japan would always be a loyal ally, 
which would devote its efforts fully and entirely to the com- 
mon cause.””*** 

At the close of the talk Matsuoka again brought up the 
question of Soviet- Japanese relations, stressing that he want- 
ed to sign a non-aggression pact but that Molotov had sug- 
gested a neutrality pact. At the signing of the pact he would 
try to secure Russian renunciation of the northern part of 
Sakhalin Island. That region had large oilfields capable of 
yielding 2,000,000 tons of oil annually, Ribbentrop asked 
whether “the Russians would be ready to sell these regions?” 
Matsuoka had to admit that “it was extremely doubtful”. Rib- 
bentrop gave his opinion that the Sakhalin problem men- 
tioned by Matsuoka could be solved later. “Japan,” he said 
in conclusion, “would best help the common cause if she did 
not allow herself to be diverted by anything from the attack 
on Singapore”. 

During the further talks neither Hitler nor Ribbentrop 
mentioned the question of the Soviet-Japanese pact again. 
They regarded the conclusion of such a pact as a manoeuvre ~ 
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by Japanese diplomacy enabling Japan to pursue her objec- 
tives in the south and striking a blow at Britain and the 
USA. 

As regards Japanese participation in a war against the 
USSR, the nazi adventurists were counting on a sudden 
attack and were therefore not inclined to tell the Japanese 
about their plans. They were confident of rapid success and 
calculated they could do without Japanese assistance in an 
invasion of the USSR. 

Moreover, they proceeded from the assumption that in the 
event the Soviet Army was defeated in the West, the mili- 
tary-fascist leaders of the Kwantung Army would not be able 
to resist striking at the rear of the Soviet Union.* 

In the talks with Matsuoka, Hitler and Ribbentrop devoted 
most of their attention to the question of Japan’s entry into 
the war. They drew upon their entire arsenal of means: from 
boasts of Germany’s invincibility to undisguised blackmail. 
This subject was brought up by Ribbentrop at the very first 
meeting, on March 27. Declaring that “the war had already 
been definitely won for the Axis” and “it was highly proba- 
ble ... that England would capitulate in the course of this 
year’, he said “the Fuhrer had carefully considered this ques- 
tion and believed that it would actually be very advanta- 
geous if Japan would decide as soon as possible to take an 
active part in the war upon England. Germany believed, for 
instance, that a quick attack upon Singapore would be a very 
decisive factor in the speedy overthrow of England’’.** 

Ribbentrop was perfectly well aware that the Japanese 
feared this would precipitate action by the USA, and he there- 
fore tried to prove “that the capture of Singapore would 
perhaps be most likely to keep America out of the war, be- 
cause the United States could scarcely risk sending its fleet 
into Japanese waters”. He argued that Roosevelt would find 
himself in a difficult position if Japan captured Singapore 
in a single determined attack. Even if, despite everything, he 
would want to declare war on Japan he would have to expect 
that the Philippines issue would be settled in favour of Japan. 
This would seriously affect Roosevelt’s prestige and he would 
probably think twice before venturing on such action. Rib- 
bentrop passed from these extremely vague arguments to 
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painting a bright picture of absolute Japanese supremacy in 
East Asia after the fall of Singapore, which was vital “for 
the New Order in Greater East Asia’’.* 

On the same day Matsuoka was received by Hitler, who 
verbosely and in detail enumerated all the factors which he 
believed would inevitably bring about Britain’s defeat. Brit- 
ain, he said, was hoping for United States assistance, but the 
USA could come to Britain’s aid only in 1942. However, 
United States assistance could not compare with Germany’s 
volume of production. Britain and the United States were 
counting on bringing Russia into the war on Britain’s side 
and thereby creating a new balance of strength in Europe. 
Against such an eventuality, Germany had from 160 to 180 
divisions for her defence against Russia. “He (the Fuhrer) 
believed, however, that this danger would not arise.”** 

Noting that in “the present conflict the Axis powers were 
being supported spiritually, morally and, in part, materially 
by Japan,” Hitler said that in a situation where Britain was 
occupied in Europe, the USA was not prepared for war and 
Russia would not interfere, Japan faced the least risk if she 
forthwith entered the war against Britain. “Such a moment 
would never return,” he argued. “If this favourable moment 
passed by and the European conflict ended in some fashion 
with a compromise, France and England after a few years 
would recover. America would join them as a third enemy 
of Japan, and Japan sooner or later would be confronted 
with the necessity of undertaking the defence of her Lebens- 
raum in a struggle against these three powers. Even from 
the military point of view there had probably never in the 
memory of man been a situation so relatively favourable as 
at present.”*"** 

In order to spur the Japanese to action, Hitler declared 
that Germany had renounced all colonial claims in the Far 
East. He emphasised that he had always wanted co-operation 
with Japan, that no conflicts divided Germany and Japan, 
and that Germany, Italy and Japan could attain much if 
they drew the necessary conclusions from the situation which 
had emerged. Matsuoka agreed with Hitler, but noted that 
some influential circles in Japan thought otherwise. Theirs 
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was a pro-British and pro-United States stand. Matsuoka 
declared that after the European war broke out he felt that 
‘Japan should first attack Singapore and bring to an end the 
British influence in that area and should then join the Tripar- 
tite Pact, since he did not favour the idea that Japan should 
join the alliance without having made some contribution 
toward bringing about the collapse of England.... Japan, up 
to the conclusion of the alliance, had contributed nothing. He 
had, therefore, come out very strongly for the plan of an 
attack on Singapore. ... The South Sea problem could not be 
solved by Japan without the capture of Singapore”. Later, in 
the same talk, remembering the stand of the Army circles, he 
was forced to note that “unfortunately he did not control 
Japan ... at the present moment he could, in these circum- 
stances, make no pledge on behalf of the Japanese Empire 
that it would take action”.* However, he assured the nazis 
that “he personally would do his utmost for the sake of 
the ends that had been mentioned”. 

Matsuoka requested that the representations he had made 
should be treated as strictly confidential, since, “if they be- 
came known in Japan, those among his Cabinet colleagues 
who thought differently from him would probably become 
alarmed and would seek to get him out of office”’.** 

In later talks the subject of Singapore was brought up by 
the nazis at every opportunity. 

At the next talk, on March 29, Ribbentrop tried to allay 
Japanese fears of possible attack by United States submarines 
based on the Philippines and of the transfer to the Far East 
of British naval forces from the Mediterranean and from 
British home waters. He enlisted the support, as an expert, 
of Admiral Erich Raeder, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Navy. 

In an effort to impress his partners in aggression, Matsuoka 
told Ribbentrop that he would do his best to mislead the 
British over Singapore, saying there would be nothing in his 
actions to show Japan had any aspirations to that key British 
stronghold in the Far East. Possibly, in words only, he would 
renew friendly relations with Britain, but that should not 
delude Germany. He would need this not only to mislead 
Britain but also deceive pro-British and pro-American circles 
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in Japan until the sudden attack on Singapore was la- 
unched. 

This perfidious method of action commanded the respect 
of the nazi ringleaders, who had brazenly broken their own 
solemn pledges and flouted international custom and agree- 
ments. In reply Ribbentrop said the attack on Singapore 
would be a declaration of war on Britain,* pointing out that 
with the seizure of Singapore Japan would also control the 
Netherlands East Indies. As regards German assistance. 
Germany was already bearing the heavy burden of war 
against Britain and was pinning down the Russian Army in 
Europe. 

Ribbentrop saw that behind the Japanese show of bravery 
was the fear of a possible collision with the USA. On his 
advice Hitler gave Matsuoka the assurance that Germany 
would “take part in case of a conflict between Japan and 
America, for the strength of the allies in the Tripartite Pact 
lay in their acting in common’’.** Colonel Nagai, who had 
been assigned to keep watch on Matsuoka, got wind, evident- 
ly through Oshima, of the Japanese Foreign Minister’s far- 
reaching promise to attack Singapore and of his detailed 
discussion of this operation with the nazis. He lost no time 
in reporting this to Tokyo. On the eve of Matsuoka’s depar- 
ture from Berlin he was apprised of the opinion of the 
Japanese Supreme Commander-in-Chief warning him to 
undertake no pledges regarding Japanese actions, such as an 
attack on Singapore.*** 

Upon receipt of this communication Matsuoka beat a 
retreat, telling Hitler that “he could not state how soon he 
would be able to hold a conference with the Japanese Prime 
Minister or with the Emperor on the questions which had 
been discussed”. On his return “he would admit to the 
Emperor, the Prime Minister, and the Navy and War Min- 
isters, if they asked, that the matter of Singapore had been 
discussed. He would, however, declare that this had been 
done only in a hypothetical way”.**** 

Hitler considered Matsuoka had entered into a personal 
commitment on the question of Singapore. 

United States involvement in the war was exhaustively 
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discussed. In addition to weighing the possibility of US par- 
ticipation in the war as a result of the seizure of Singapore, 
Matsuoka decided to sound Germany’s intentions with regard 
to the USA. He asked Ribbentrop: “What attitude Germany 
would take towards the United States if England should be 
brought to her knees during the summer but America was 
not yet in the war?” Ribbentrop replied that “this would 
depend on the attitude of the United States”. This reply did 
not satisfy Matsuoka. He made his question specific: “When 
England was crushed, the United States in his opinion would 
not continue to support the British Empire. ... Would Ger- 
many in these circumstances leave the United States in 
peace?” Ribbentrop replied: “Germany did not have the 
slightest interest in a war against the United States.’* 

This statement, it is noted in the minutes of the talk, was 
received by Matsuoka with satisfaction.** He discussed the 
matter once more with Hitler, too, saying, “Japan would do 
everything in her power to avoid a war with the United 
States. In case his country determined on a stroke against 
Singapore, the Japanese Navy must, of course, also make 
preparations against the United States.... They believed 
that such a war might last over five years”. 

Hitler agreed with this argument, adding, “Germany also 
considered a war with the United States to be undesirable, but 
that it had already been included in his calculations.... 
Germany had made her preparations so that no American 
could land in Europe”.*** 

Matsuoka then noted that the Americans had lately under- 
taken manoeuvres vis-a-vis Japan, saying they would not go 
to war against Japan over China and the South Pacific provid- 
ed Japan did not obstruct the export of rubber and tin from 
those areas. “America would, however,” he said, “fight Japan 
the moment she felt that Japan intended to enter the war 
with the aim of assisting in the destruction of Great Brit- 
ain”.**** Both Germany and Japan preferred to carry 
out their plans in Europe and Asia without a clash with 
United States imperialism. They counted on dealing with 
their adversaries one by one, that being the only explanation 
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for the outwardly peaceful statements exchanged by the 
Japanese and German leaders. 

Mussolini, whom Matsuoka had visited early in April, had 
been somewhat more outspoken. Matsuoka told Hitler of his 
talks with the Italian dictator and emphasised that Mussolini 
had called the United States Enemy No. 1, relegating Soviet 
Russia to second place. As Enemy No. 1, Mussolini had said, 
the United States had to be watched closely and nothing 
should be done to provoke it. On the other hand, the Axis 
had to be prepared against any eventuality. Matsuoka said he 
had agreed with this.* 

The German Foreign Ministry had drawn up a long list 
of economic problems which it felt had to be discussed with 
the Japanese Foreign Minister. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop, however, were determined to secure 
Japan’s speediest entry into the war and hesitated to com- 
plicate their task by discussing problems linked with sharp 
contradictions in the struggle for influence in China and other 
countries of the Far East and East Asia, All that Ribbentrop 
ventured to do was to ask Matsuoka to explore the possibility 
of delivering rubber to Lisbon or France with the aid of one 
or two Japanese auxiliary cruisers. Matsuoka acceded to this 
request, saying that immediately after the steps Ambassador 
Ott had taken in the matter of rubber he, Matsuoka, had 
suggested that Japan should supply Germany with a certain 
quantity of rubber from her own stocks and later cover this 
outlay at the expense of rubber from Indochina. In this con- 
nection, Ribbentrop pointed out that 18,000 tons of rubber 
had been sent to Japan from French Indochina through Ger- 
man mediation.** 

The Anti-Comintern Pact signed in 1936 was due to expire 
in November 1941, and in this connection Matsuoka said he 
felt it would be expedient to renew the pact. 

Ribbentrop feared that any statement about the renewal of 
the pact, which was unequivocally anti-Soviet, would put the 
Soviet Union on its guard, and he therefore told Matsuoka 
that he could say nothing definite on the matter since the 
question would arise only in the autumn and it was difficult 
to foresee developments that far. Fundamentally, Germany 
had always acted in the spirit of that pact. Matsuoka asked 
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Ribbentrop to inform him at a suitable time, before the pact 
expired, of Germany’s attitude to a possible enlargement of 
the number of signatories of the pact. Ribbentrop replied that 
by October the situation would have cleared up considerably 
and it would be possible to state Germany’s attitude.* After 
a visit to Italy, where he was received by Mussolini and the 
Pope, Matsuoka returned to Berlin. At his last meeting with 
Ribbentrop on April 5 he said he was delighted by what he 
had seen in Germany and Italy. Feeling that the Japanese 
Foreign Minister was speaking much too vaguely, Ribbentrop 
decided to sum up everything he and Hitler had said to 
Matsuoka. He enumerated what Matsuoka had to bear in 
mind upon his return from Europe, reducing his conclusions 
to the following: Germany had already won the war; there 
were no contradictions between Japan and Germany; victory 
would be hastened if Japan entered the war. By entering the 
war Japan would be furthering her own interests rather 
than Germany’s, for it would enable her to attain her objec- 
tives and occupy a leading position in East Asia. 

In reply Matsuoka solemnly reiterated that the possibility 
lying before Japan was one she would never have again in a 
thousand years and that she would have to take the risk it 
entailed. Then, as though continuing Ribbentrop’s argument 
that the war had been won, he quite unexpectedly asked 
what Hitler’s intentions were: would a general peace con- 
ference take place or did Germany intend to negotiate peace 
terms with each of her opponents separately? Caught by 
surprise, Ribbentrop said he “did not know anything about 
that. The whole matter appeared to him to depend upon the 
manner in which Great Britain collapsed’. Matsuoka replied 
to this that it meant there could be no peace based on com- 
promise.** 

To show his devotion to the alliance with Germany, Mat- 
suoka spoke of the conference he had had with Japanese 
Ambassadors accredited to European countries. At this con- 
ference he had warned that he would recall any diplomat 
who was not loyal to the new policy and failed to maintain 
close contact with German and Italian representatives.*** 

Upon returning to Moscow on April 8, 1941, Matsuoka told 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs that he desired 


* Ibid. 
** Tbid., Document No. 278. 
*** Ibid. 
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improved diplomatic relations between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. He offered to sign a non-aggression pact and to pur- 
chase the northern part of Sakhalin Island. The purchase offer 
was rejected outright. The Soviet Government stated it would 
sign a neutrality treaty provided the Japanese concessions in 
the northern part of Sakhalin Island were abolished. They 
were due to expire in 1970. The two sides studied the situ- 
ation. 

In Moscow Matsuoka had a series of meetings with 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, the US Ambassador in the USSR. 
On April 8 he told Steinhardt that he “had not entered into 
any commitments either in Berlin or in Rome”. Japan had 
given no pledge to enter a war against the United States, but 
the situation might change if the United States declared war 
on Germany. He quoted Hitler and Ribbentrop as saying 
Germany did not desire to fight the United States. He wanted 
President Roosevelt to help Japan end the war in China by 
advising Chiang Kai-shek that the United States would not 
help China if the Kuomintang rejected a “just and honour- 
able peace”. Steinhardt made minutes of the talk and three 
days later read them to Matsuoka. The latter confirmed that 
they were correct.* 

Thus, Matsuoka not only concealed the real content of his 
negotiations in Berlin, but told the United States Ambassador 
the exact antithesis of what he had promised Hitler. The 
German Ambassador in Moscow Werner Schulenberg had a 
meeting with him on April 9 and asked him for information 
on the course of his talks with the Soviet Government. But 
Matsuoka refused to say anything, promising to inform the 
German Ambassador of the talks only on the eve of his 
departure for Tokyo. He confined himself to a distorted 
version of his talks with Steinhardt.** 

Matsuoka thus also misled his ally. The Soviet- Japanese 
Neutrality Pact was signed on April 13, 1941. Under its 
terms the Soviet Union and Japan pledged to maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations and respect each other’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and inviolability. In the event one of the 
signatories became the object of military action by one or 
several third powers, the other signatory would remain 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b (Archive of the International Military 
Tribunal, Far East), List 11, File 21, pp. 47-48. 
** DGFP, Vol. XII, Document No. 297. 
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neutral for the duration of the conflict.* At the time the pact 
was signed Matsuoka gave a pledge in writing that the ques- 
tion of the abolition of Japanese concessions in the northern 
part of Sakhalin Island would be settled within a few months. 
He reiterated this pledge on May 31, 1941 in a new statement 
handed to the Soviet Government through Ambassador 
Tatekawa. Japan, the statement declared, would settle the 
question not later than within six months of the day the 
neutrality pact was signed.** 

From some of the confidential talks which Matsuoka had 
with German representatives in Tokyo, it appears that he 
signed the pact with the intention of scrapping it when it 
would be advantageous to Japan to do so.*** The Japanese 
Army Command assessed the pact as a tactical manoeuvre 
by the Government, as “a truly diplomatic step from the 
standpoint of strengthening the Axis”’.**** Japanese ruling 
circles regarded it as a step making it possible for Japan to 
pursue her expansion in the direction of the South Seas.7*"*"** 

The Soviet approach to the pact was totally different. By 
signing it the Soviet Government sought to strengthen the 
USSR’s security, and it was an achievement of Soviet 
diplomacy in the general series of steps aimed at limiting the 
sphere in which the forces of aggression could act. The 
Soviet-Japanese pact somewhat restrained the Japanese 
militarists: as far as the Soviet Union was concerned it 
reduced the threat of a war on two fronts. 

As regards the attitude of German dpilomacy, it is un- 
questionable that in giving Matsuoka to understand that war 
against the USSR was quite possible, it did not raise any 
forcible objections to the signing of the pact. The nazi 
adventurists were so certain of a speedy victory over the 
Soviet Union that they did not consider it necessary for Japan 
to participate in the war. They believed it was more im- 


* Uneshnaya politika SSSR..., Vol. IV, pp. 549-51. 

** Tbid., Vol. V, pp. 362-63. 
*** Communication from Ambassador Ott to Berlin early in May 1941 
(DGFP, Vol. XII, Documents Nos. 456, 464). 
wee FPA USSR, Archive 456b, List 22, File 68, pp. 220-21. These words 
were spoken by General Umezu, Kwantung Army Chief-of-Staff. 
vexe= “The Neutrality pact gives more scope to Japan’s policy of expan- 
sion southward in the East Asia sphere and, in particular, increases the 
possibility of a Japanese advance towards Singapore,” the Assistant 
Japanese Foreign Minister Ohashi told the German Charge d’Affaires in 
Tokyo Erich Boltze. 
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portant for Japan to attack Singapore* in order to divert 
British and United States attention from Europe. They 
calculated that if necessary Japan would ignore the pact and 
assist Germany in a war against the USSR. Moreover, they 
regarded the pact as a diplomatic screen for their prepara- 
tions for an invasion of the Soviet Union. “Moscow must, of 
course, believe that Berlin had from behind the stage 
sponsored this pact,” Weizsacker wrote to Ott on April 16, 
1941.** On the basis of these considerations the nazis did not 
divulge all their plans to the Japanese Foreign Minister. They 
knew there were pro-British and pro-American elements in 
the Japanese diplomatic apparatus and Government, and 
being perfidious through and through they did not trust even 
their allies. 


* ok * 


Japan’s increasing aggression excited alarm in the USA. 
The long-standing rivalry of the imperialist powers in the 
Pacific and the Far East grew ever more acute. US imperial- 
ism could not reconcile itself to the gradual subordination of 
China, a potentially vast market for the United States, to 
Japanese domination. Neither could the US monopolies agree 
to a Japanese conquest of Southeast Asia, which was a major 
source of strategic raw materials. The more far-sighted of 
the United States leaders realised that war with Japan was 
inevitable. There was, however, a small but extremely in- 
fluential group linked with the US monopolies who had 
lucrative dealings in Japan. They were not anxious to rupture 
established relations and sought to “appease” Japan. 

Deteriorating relations between the USA and Germany 
had a telling impact on US policy in the Far East. In face 
of the growing German menace in the Atlantic, United States 
diplomacy became bent on breaking up the Japanese-German 
alliance. In order to safeguard its rear, the USA was prepared 
to negotiate with Japan and come to terms with her. It 
was felt that some concessions at China’s expense might 
postpone a clash with Japan in the Far East. Initially, the 
United States regarded Japanese expansion in Southeast 
Asia as a means of securing to Japan the strategic resources 


* “The way is now much more open for a Japanese drive southward,” 
Weizsacker wrote to Ott on April 16, 1941 (DGFP, Vol. XII, Document 
No. 361). 

** Ibid. 
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needed by her for a war against the USSR. US tactics, there- 
fore, were to delay the outbreak of an armed conflict and 
wait for Japan to attack the Soviet Union. 

For some time the Japanese Government was likewise 
anxious to avoid a collision with the USA, hoping to obtain 
by means of pressure and threats its agreement to the 
subordination of the South Seas and China to Japanese 
influence. Militarily and strategically Japan was at the time 
not ready for war against the USA. In August 1940 the 
Japanese Naval Command informed the Government that 
it would require at least eight months to prepare for war 
against the USA and Britain.* Moreover, Japan counted on 
a favourable change of the international situation: the 
surrender of Britain and the outbreak of war between the 
Soviet Union and Germany, which would give her a free hand 
for expansion southwards. 

The Japanese ruling class believed that even if they failed 
to come to terms with the USA, the negotiations might be a 
convenient means of camouflaging preparations for a surprise 
attack on US and British possessions in the Pacific. This 
mutual desire to delay an armed conflict created the founda- 
tion for Japanese-US talks. Unofficial negotiations were 
started between the USA and Japan as early as the autumn 
of 1940 through the agency of the Catholic priests James 
M. Drought and James E. Walsh, who had close ties with 
Japanese and American ruling circles. But they proved to be 
barren. In April 1941 the negotiations passed to the stage of 
confidential talks between the two governments. 

On April 16 US Secretary of State Cordell Hull suggested 
an agreement based on the following four provisions: respect 
for the territorial integrity and sovereignty of all nations; 
support of the principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; support of the principle of equality, 
including equality of commercial opportunity; non-distur- 
bance of the status quo in the Pacific.** Hull’s proposal did not, 
however, embrace many specific issues. In co-operation with 
Tadeo Ikawa and Hideo Iwakuro, two Japanese businessmen, 
Drought drew up a document “Reaching Understanding Be- 





* T. Hattori, A Complete History of the War in the Pacific, (in 
Japanese), Tokyo, 1953, Vol. I, p. 171. 

=“* Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, Vol. I, 
Washington, 1943, p. 407. 
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tween Japan and the United States”, which was used as the 
basis for further negotiation. 

This document envisaged the consolidation of Japanese 
influence in Northeast China (the USA would recognise 
Manchoukuo); the USA would facilitate the merging of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang Government with the puppet 
regime headed by Wang Ching-wei; a new trade agreement* 
would be signed under which the USA would grant Japan 
massive credits; Japan would be ensured with oil, rubber, 
tin, nickel and other strategic raw materials. For her part, 
Japan would guarantee the independence of the Philippine 
Islands, restore the “open door” in China, and so on. The 
document evoked the displeasure of the Japanese militarists, 
who did not consider it possible to evacuate Japanese troops 
from China and demanded that the “settlement” of the 
“China problem” should be wholly under Japanese control 
without foreign interference. The question arose of the non- 
conformity of the terms of such an agreement with the pro- 
visions of the Tripartite Pact. 

In the meantime, German Intelligence learned of the 
negotiations between Japan and the USA. The Japanese 
Government had not informed its partner of them. The reac- 
tion in Berlin was immediate. On May 3, 1941 Ribbentrop 
summoned the Japanese Ambassador Oshima and showed 
him the draft agreement proposed by Hull on April 16. 
Seething with fury, he said he ought not to have shown 
Oshima and the Italian Ambassador the telegram he had in 
his possession on the Japanese-American negotiations, but 
as a friend he was acquainting him, Oshima, with this com- 
munication which was of paramount importance. In an in- 
dignant tone of voice he said he could not understand the 
intentions of the Japanese Government.”** 

Ribbentrop’s statement came as a complete surprise to the 
Japanese Ambassador. On the next day he reported to Tokyo 
that the German capital was full of rumours about a possible 
visit to the USA by the Japanese Foreign Minister. 

The German Military Attaché in Tokyo Alfred Kretschmer 
acted on these rumours at once. On May 5 he sent a disturb- 
ing telegram to the German General Staff, writing that 
Matsuoka’s visit to the USA “might adversely affect the 


* The USA had denounced its trade agreement with Japan in 1939. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, p. 211. 
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Tripartite alliance” and “nullify” the results achieved during 
the Matsuoka visit to Germany and Italy. 

He stated his opinion that this might raise the question of 
Oshima’s resignation, which “would spell the complete 
collapse of the main line of our foreign policy”.* 

On the same day Ott called on Matsuoka. He insisted on 
being informed of Japanese-American relations. Realising 
that the nazis knew of the talks with the USA, Matsuoka 
stated that a certain group of leaders had pressured him into 
agreeing to negotiations. However, he gave Ott only the gist 
of the American proposals and the draft agreement, assuring 
the German Ambassador that he would oppose any decisions 
that were incompatible with the Tripartite Pact. Furthermore, 
he gave Ott a copy of the intermediate reply to Hull, which 
was to be made verbally by Nomura.** Ott told Matsuoka 
that the “American proposal clearly represents an attempt to 
make the Tripartite Pact ineffective and to neutralise Japan 
for the duration of the war”.*** 

Ott called on Matsuoka again on May 6 and spoke at length 
to show that Japan was steering a wrong course by seeking 
agreement with the United States. He stressed that Japan 
would have to abandon her plan of seizing Singapore and 
establishing a New Order in East Asia because the Americans 
had always insisted on an “open door” in China. The Amer- 
ican proposals for a new trade agreement and for the joint 
exploitation of the South Seas represented an attempt to wrest 
Japan away from the Axis and give Japan no possibility of 
turning Britain’s weakened position into account and imple- 
menting her plans in Greater East Asia.**** 

Matsuoka agreed with Ott’s arguments, declaring, how- 
ever, that not only business circles but also senior naval 
officers had taken the American proposals seriously. He said 
he would try to compel the USA to keep out of the European 
war but was not sure he would manage it because the USA 
was moving rapidly towards involvement in the war. He 
told the German Ambassador that he would like to have 


* Ibid., List 23, File 70, pp. 50-51. 

** DGFP, Vol. XII, Document No. 454. Nomura had been instructed 
to intimidate Hull by telling him that Japan was confident Germany and 
Italy would defeat Britain and her allies, and emphasise Japan’s fidelity 
to her commitments under the Tripartite Pact (/bid., Document No. 455). 

*** Tbid., Document No. 456. 
**** Tbhid., Document Nos. 456, 464. 
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Ribbentrop’s opinion of the American proposal as soon as 
possible. Then, changing the subject, he noted that Stalin 
was eager to maintain peace and for that reason had agreed 
to the conclusion of the neutrality pact. Matsuoka’s statement 
jarred on Ott’s ears. In order to find out how serious Japan’s 
attitude was to the terms of that pact, Ott asked what Japan’s 
stand would be towards American armaments deliveries via 
Vladivostok in the event of a war between Germany and 
Russia. Matsuoka replied that “if war should break out be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union, no Japanese Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister would be able to keep Japan 
neutral. In such a case Japan would be impelled by natural 
consideration to join Germany in attacking Russia. No 
neutrality pact could change anything in this respect’’.* 

Matsuoka thus reiterated that he had signed the pact with 
the intention of nullifying it when this would be to Japan’s 
advantage. Thanking Matsuoka, Ott did not omit to mention 
that Japanese policy should continue to be focussed on 
Singapore.** 

German diplomacy continued to apply vigorous pressure 
on its Japanese partner. Ribbentrop summoned Oshima again 
on May 9 and showed him a telegram from Ott giving the 
draft of Japan’s reply to the US Government. He said that 
as far as he could judge from the information available to him 
from various sources he had come to the ‘conclusion that 
Japan had initiated the negotiations. He recalled Matsuoka’s 
promise to enter into the war against the USSR if war broke 
out between Germany and the Soviet Union and his as- 
surances of Japan’s intention to attack Singapore. Then he 
went on to argue that an agreement with the USA was 
senseless and dangerous to Japan.*** In a telegram to Ott, 
Ribbentrop instructed him to continue his talks with 
Matsuoka and obtain the full text of the American proposals 
from him. He warned Ott that if “Matsuoka has objections to 
giving further information because of the secret nature of the 
American proposals, please do not insist, since a detailed 
knowledge of the text is really of secondary importance in an 
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appraisal of the entire matter”. 


* DGFP, Vol. XII, Document No. 464. 

** Ibid. 
*** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 48, pp. 45-46. 
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Acting on these instructions, Ott called on Matsuoka on 
May 9 and 10 and conveyed Ribbentrop’s request to him. 
Matsuoka refrained from giving Ott the text of the American 
proposals, confining himself to a comment on these proposals. 
He promised to delay sending a reply to the Americans until 
he received Ribbentrop’s opinion on the matter.* He told 
Ott that chiefly for reasons of tactics he wanted, as a first 
step, to sound the Americans on the following questions: was 
the United States really intending not to enter the European 
war and would the United States induce Chiang Kai-shek to 
start direct negotiations with Japan without US participation? 
Provided the reply was affirmative Japan would be prepared 
to begin scrutinising the details of the American proposals.** 

Matsuoka assured Ott that he would not “consent to 
negotiations that might in any way be detrimental to the 
Tripartite Pact, the New Order in Greater East Asia and the 
interests of his allies”. Ott pressed him to delay sending a 
reply to the USA before receiving a communication on Ger- 
many’s attitude to the American proposals.*** However, only 
a few hours later, early in the morning of May 11, Matsuoka 
told Ott that the Japanese Ambassador in Washington had 
telephoned and insisted on a speedy reply. On May 14 
Roosevelt intended to announce the patrolling of the high 
seas and the organisation of convoys of American vessels. He 
had confidentially informed members of the US Government 
that if Japanese-American talks got under way he might 
postpone this decision. 

In this situation Matsuoka found himself compelled to 
undertake the preliminary sounding he had mentioned. Ott 
was furious, saying “that the German Government could not 
approve such separate action”. To this Matsuoka replied that 
he could wait until midday on May 12.**"** 

On account of the eight-hour difference in time, the Ger- 
mans had only hours in which to reply. But they worked fast. 
On May 11 they notified the Japanese that the statement on 
the German attitude was on its way and that Ribbentrop had 
requested that the reply to the United States should be 
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* Ibid., Document No. 484. 

** Ibid., Document No. 483. 

*** Ibid., Document No. 488. 
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municated Ribbentrop’s request to Matsuoka without delay, 
insisting that he withhold the reply to the United States until 
he received Ribbentrop’s telegram. Matsuoka replied that for 
reasons of internal policy it was impossible to hold up the 
reply and that he had instructed Nomura to begin negotia- 
tions.” 

On the next day Ott was astounded to learn that the 
Japanese had sent to the USA not the preliminary questions 
mentioned by Matsuoka but the complete draft of an agree- 
ment covering all the fundamental aspects of the relations 
between the two countries. True, pressure from German 
diplomacy and from military circles. affected the draft. 
Matsuoka had introduced a number of additions and amend- 
ments, which may be summed up as follows: 1) under Article 
3 of the Tripartite Pact Japan intended to honour her com- 
mitments with regard to military assistance when this proved 
to be necessary; 2) Japan rejected all the proposed terms for 
a peace settlement with China and intended to dictate terms 
herself; 3) on the question of Japanese expansion in the 
Southwestern Pacific, provision was made for a number of 
cases when, depending on the situation and on the action of 
ones countries, Japan would be compelled to resort to armed 

orce.** 

The new Japanese draft of a Japanese-American agree- 
ment contained numerous demands aimed at . ensuring 
Japanese control over China and a number of regions in 
Southeast Asia. The Japanese Government demanded 
recognition for the “three Konoye principles” proclaimed on 
December 22, 1938. These principles, as the supplement to 
the draft stated, implied the “independence” of the puppet 
Government of Manchoukuo, “economic co-operation” be- 
tween Japan, Manchoukuo and China with a number of 
privileges for Japanese nationals, and the conclusion of an 
agreement “to combat communism”, with the retention of 
Japanese forces in China. 

The draft of May 12 contained no mention of the “open 
door”, which was the basic channel for US imperialist 
penetration into the colonies, dependent countries and 
markets of other countries. Although the reply to the USA 


* Document No. 507. 

** For the text of the Japanese reply to the US Government of May 
12, 1941 see Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1943, 
Vol. II, pp. 420-25. 
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had been sent, Ott, accompanied by the Italian Ambassador 
Mario Indelli, called on Matsuoka and handed him a long 
telegram from Ribbentrop stating the German attitude to 
the Japanese-US talks. Ribbentrop’s message began with 
a general review of the military situation and stressed that the 
defeat of Germany and Italy would signify the collapse of 
Japan also. 

Characterising the objectives of United States policy, 
Ribbentrop considered that the purpose of the American 
proposal was to give Roosevelt a tactically advantageous 
position for entering the war, a position showing the Amer- 
ican people that he had done everything in his power to 
preserve peace. For Roosevelt it was important to reach 
agreement which would guarantee Japan’s non-participation 
in the war on the side of the Axis. The German Government 
proposed its own variant of a Japanese reply to the USA. In 
this variant it was underlined that steps taken by the USA 
such as the patrolling of the high seas and the organisation 
of convoys were the prelude to war and would inevitably lead 
to Japan’s immediate entry into the war in conformity with 
the Tripartite Pact. If the USA halted all acts that might 
provoke an armed conflict, the Japanese Government would 
be happy to study the details of the agreement proposed by 
the US Government.* The German draft reply thus dictated 
preliminary terms for negotiations. The purpose behind them 
was to restrict US activity in Europe and, in effect, wreck all 
chances of an agreement. The terms had nothing to do with 
Pacific problems. The nervousness displayed by German 
diplomacy showed that it feared the negotiations between 
Japan and the USA might lead to some agreement, which 
would inescapably weaken Germany’s position through the 
loss of an important ally, whose stand the USA had always 
to take into consideration in its European policy. 

Ott scanned the text of the Japanese reply and criticised it 
sharply. What he did not like in it most of all was that “even 
the mildest criticism of America’s unneutral conduct is 
excluded” and recognition was accorded to the legality of 
the American policy of interference in the European war. 
Moreover, he pointed out that from the text it was obvious 
that Japan had abandoned the ‘““New Order” envisaged by the 


Tripartite Pact. Matsuoka brushed aside Ott’s accusations 
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and repeated his argument that considerations of an internal 
order had compelled him to send a reply without waiting for 
the opinion of the German Government. He said he wanted 
Germany to trust him implicitly. He hoped to conduct the 
negotiations in such a way as to benefit Germany and Italy. 
Once again he repeated his assurances that if war broke out 
between Germany and the Soviet Union Japan would align 
herself with Germany. He declared he would be “extremely 
grateful to the German Government for timely information 
on Germany’s intentions so that he could take a position ac- 
cordingly”. To Matsuoka’s disappointment, Ott said this ques- 
tion had been discussed in Berlin and he had nothing to add 
to what had been said there.* 

Oshima, too, was worried by the lack of clarity in Soviet- 
German relations. He sent his adviser (envoy Kase) to 
Moscow, hoping to obtain from the Japanese Ambassador in 
the USSR Tatekawa a clearer assessment of the situation. 
But neither could Tatekawa say anything definite. He told 
Kase that he regarded the German troop concentrations in the 
East as a screen for operations in the Balkans. 

The director of the German Foreign Ministry’s Political 
Department Woermann, to whom Kase communicated this 
evaluation, confirmed Tatekawa’s interpretation.** 

Then Oshima personally undertook to ascertain Germany’s 
real intentions towards the USSR. He called on State 
Secretary Weizsacker on May 17 and insisted on knowing if 
there were conflicts between Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Weizsacker replied that no change had taken place in the 
relations between the two countries.*** On May 28, on instruc- 
tions from Oshima, Kase again called on Woermann and 
asked how much truth there was in the report that German 
troops were moving in the direction of Kiev, Iran and Iraq 
with the consent of the Soviet Union; Woermann replied that 
this was a pure fabrication.**** 

Meanwhile, German diplomacy continued to be ap- 
prehensive over the possibility of a Japanese-US agreement. 
Not content with the dissatisfaction expressed by Ott in 
Tokyo, Ribbentrop arrived in Rome on May 14 and im- 


* DGFP, Vol. XII, Document No. 512. 
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mediately summoned Oshima who was there for talks. He 
spoke sharply, stating his disapprobation of the action taken 
by Matsuoka in sending a reply to the USA without first 
getting Germany’s opinion. He declared that this communica- 
tion, coming as it did on the heels of the Berlin talks with 
Matsuoka, had been completely unexpected by him and that 
he feared this agreement might automatically deprive the 
Tripartite Pact of all significance.* 

On the next day Ribbentrop instructed Ott to call on 
Matsuoka again and tell him that his reply to the USA 
without first ascertaining German opinion was unacceptable 
to the German Government. Inasmuch as the negotiations 
were of a secret nature, very few people could exert pressure 
on Matsuoka and the internal reasons given by him were 
untenable.** Acting on these instructions Ott called on 
Matsuoka on May 17 and told him that Germany believed the 
best way to prevent American participation in the war was 
for Japan to refuse to negotiate with the USA. An objective 
of the Tripartite Pact was to prevent third powers from 
entering the war. Any treaty between a pact member and a 
third power weakened the Axis alliance. Understanding that 
Japan would not abandon negotiations with the USA, the 
German Ambassador again insisted that the agreement con- 
tain a commitment by the USA not to interfere in the war be- 
tween the Axis countries and Britain and it should reaffirm 
Japan’s commitments under the Tripartite Pact. 

The nazi Government considered this as the main provi- 
sion of an agreement. Ott insisted that Germany “be informed 
fully about the course of negotiations between Japan and 
America and that we receive information immediately about 
the American reply”. If Japan reached agreement with the 
USA without consulting Germany it would be an infringe- 
ment of the Tripartite Pact.*** 

In reply Matsuoka referred to his conversation with the 
British and US Ambassadors on May 15, when he stated that 
the introduction of the US convoy system might be regarded 
as an indirect attack on Japan’s allies and Japan would have 


to honour her obligations under the Tripartite Pact,**** and 
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also to his message to Cordell Hull in which he intimated 
that he “would not let the Tripartite Pact be touched”. He 
(Matsuoka) had upheld this viewpoint at a secret meeting of 
the Cabinet and in conversation with members of the Govern- 
ment. “He,” Ott’s notes of this talk state, “regarded the 
prospects of Japanese-American negotiations with extreme 
scepticism, and counted as before on America entering the 
war soon. His motive in negotiating with the USA was purely 
to delay or prevent the United States from entering the war, 
if possible, and in addition also to eliminate an increase in 
the present American aid to England.”* Matsuoka promised 
to inform Germany and Italy at once about the American 
reply and to “consult them as far as possible”. In reply to 
Ott’s request that Germany participate in a later stage of the 
negotiations, Matsuoka promised to “comply with our (Ger- 
many’s—Ed.) wish very extensively”, but noted that Japan 
could not await an opinion by the Axis powers in every case, 
especially if a quick statement were absolutely necessary. Ott 
insistently requested Matsuoka to take no step in these 
negotiations without Japan’s allies where the Tripartite Pact 
was affected in the broad sense. 

The German Ambassador tried to analyse what made 
Matsuoka go back on his promises. In his opinion the 
Japanese Foreign Minister was under pressure from pro- 
British circles at court (the Minister at the Court Tsuneo 
Matsudaira), industrialists and capitalists (Minister Without 
Portfolio Ogura) and influential naval officers, whose side 
was also taken by Kichisaburo Nomura, the Japanese 
Ambassador in the USA, who had held the rank of admiral. 
Also affiliated with this group were some members of the 
Army Command and the Minister for the Interior Kuchiro 
Hiranuma, who wanted to win time in order to secure 
freedom of action with regard to the Soviet Union. 

If Japan were neutralised it would seriously affect Ger- 
man plans of using her against Britain, the USA and the 
USSR. The Japanese-American negotiations, therefore, con- 
tinued to cause apprehensions in Berlin. On May 17 Weiz- 
sacker summoned Oshima and had a long talk with him. He 
did not conceal the German Government’s extreme anxiety 
over the outcome of the negotiations. On May 20, under the 
impression of what he had been told, Oshima wrote to 
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Matsuoka, saying he had come to the conclusion that “Ger- 
many suspects that while Japan is seeking to prevent Amer- 
ican participation in the war she is, at the same time, trying 
to evade honouring her pledge to enter the war”. It is very 
unpleasant to feel, Oshima wrote, that “Germany’s interests 
have been betrayed”. He warned his Government of the 
danger of a rupture with the Germans in view of the military 
situation which was favourable to Germany and Italy. “It 
will be very bad if Japan loses the trust of Germany and 
Italy, who will be the leading force in Europe.” The United 
States, evidently, had proposed this agreement as a temporary 
measure with the object of tearing Japan away from the 
Tripartite Pact. “I fear,” Oshima wrote, “that double-faced 
diplomacy of this kind will lead Japan to complete interna- 
tional isolation in the course of the critical period that might 
set in after the war.” 

Another argument offered by Oshima to show that a US- 
Japanese agreement would be of no advantage to Japan 
was that it could not lead to a radical settlement of the 
“China problem”. Besides, Japan would miss a “convenient 
opportunity for territorial expansion southward and the pos- 
sibility of attacking Singapore”. A concession in these areas 
to the USA “would mean the abandonment by Japan of her 
great mission of establishing a New Order in Greater East 
Asia”.* Oshima’s arguments and suggestions fully harmonised 
with the views of nazi diplomacy. Matsuoka replied to 
Oshima “that he would never let the Tripartite Pact be 
shaken”’.** 

On June 8 Nomura communicated the American reply to 
Tokyo. The Americans considered that they could, with some 
reservations, accept the “three Konoye principles” relative 
to “defence against communism” and economic co-operation 
between Japan and China. But they refused to recognise 
Japanese supremacy in China and the restriction of the in- 
terests of other countries. Matsuoka strongly opposed the 
adoption of the new American proposal. His standpoint 
prevailed. 

The first stage of the negotiations between the USA and 
Japan revealed the deep-rooted, irreconcilable contradictions 
that had accumulated in the course of many years between 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, pp. 217-18. 
=* DGFP, Vol. XII, Document No. 558. 
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the two countries. These contradictions had grown par- 
ticularly acute after Japan had launched aggression in China 
and Southeast Asia. 

Moreover, they showed there were serious contradictions 
between Japan and Germany. These contradictions 
aggravated the internal struggle between the Japanese ruling 
groups over the question of the ways and means of further 
expansion and over Japan’s role in the Tripartite Pact. 


+ + 


Although Germany had decided to attack the Soviet 
Union, the German Embassy in Tokyo was not informed of 
this and continued energetically to press for Japan’s entry 
into the war against Britain. Ott kept up his pressure on 
Matsuoka, referring to the latter’s promise to bring the 
Japanese Government round to ordering an attack on 
Singapore. “Germany awaited impatiently for war to break 
out between Japan and Britain in order to deny the latter 
any respite,” Richard Sorge* wrote, characterising the in- 
structions which Ott received from Berlin.** 

In May 1941, when the preparations for the invasion of 
the USSR reached the concluding stage, Ribbentrop decided 
to brief the German Embassy in Tokyo: the German Ambas- 
sador was instructed to remove Singapore from the agenda 
as the immediate task and gradually draw the attention of the 


* Richard Sorge headed a Soviet Intelligence group which operated 
in Japan in contact with Japanese patriots, who strove to deliver Japan 
from participation in the war on the side of nazi Germany. As the Tokyo 
correspondent of a number of German newspapers, Sorge was on con- 
fidential terms with the German Ambassador Ott. Ott kept him abreast 
of all the information received by the German Embassy from Berlin and 
from the Japanese. 

** Gendai Shire (Materials on Modern History, in the Japanese lan- 
guage), Vol. II, Tokyo, 1962, p. 272. Three volumes of this publication 
deal with the “Sorge case”. They contain documents from the Japanese 
Ministry for Internal Affairs, the Police Department and the court rela- 
tive to the intelligence activity of Sorge’s group. Also in these volumes 
are protocols of the interrogation to which Sorge and his comrades were 
subjected, two comprehensive “notes” by Sorge, in which he wrote of 
the activities of his group, of the information which the group received 
from various Japanese sources and members of the German Embassy, 
and the testimony of witnesses, among whom were the former Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, his secretaries and assistants, and the Prime 
Minister Fumimaro Konoye. 
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Japanese ruling circles to the possibility of war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. An envoy named Nieder- 
mayer was sent to Tokyo, where in a secret conversation 
attended by Sorge, who had the confidence of the Ambas- 
sador, he said that war against the USSR was a matter that 
had been decided upon. It would have three objectives: the 
occupation of the Ukraine, the seizure of at least one or two 
million prisoners of war as labour in agriculture and industry 
in Germany herself, and the removal of all danger on Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier. Ribbentrop’s emissary said that in 
Hitler’s opinion if the present favourable opportunity for war 
with the USSR were missed it would not recur again.* 

Another emissary, Lieutenant-Colonel Scher, arrived in 
Japan in mid-May and told Ott in the strictest confidence 
that the Soviet Union would be attacked very soon, in fact 
sometime around June 20 (with a possible delay of two or 
three days) without a declaration of war and that the 
preparations were being completed. From 170 to 190 divisions 
were massed on the eastern frontier, all being either panzer 
or motorised divisions. The Red Army would, evidently, be 
crushed in a matter of two months and the Soviet Govern- 
ment would fall. It should be expected that traffic on the 
Siberian Railway would be resumed by the winter and over- 
land communication with Japan would be established.** 

Ott kept this information secret, saying nothing about it 
even to Sorge, to whom he usually divulged even confidential 
information from Berlin. In order to maintain the strictest 
secrecy, Ott did not warn German nationals who were at the 
time returning home from Japan via Siberia. 

However, rumours of the impending war against the USSR 
reached the ears of Japanese diplomats in Berlin. At the 
close of May and early in June Oshima repeatedly requested 
Weizsacker to arrange an interview with Ribbentrop. He 
wanted to ascertain the real intentions of the nazi Govern- 
ment relative to the Soviet Union. Early in June he was 
received by Hitler, who characterised Soviet-German rela- 
tions as being extremely tense and allowed for the possibility 
of an armed conflict. Oshima got the impression that Hitler 
hoped Japan would take action. Upon receipt of the Oshima 
telegram in Tokyo, the Co-ordinating Committee was im- 
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mediately convened to determine Japan’s stand. However, 
representatives of the Supreme Command and Matsuoka 
rejected the surmise that war would break out between the 
USSR and Germany.* 

Two standpoints came to the fore at the debate: the War 
Minister Hideki Tojo and Matsuoka considered Japan should 
attack the USSR in the event of war between Germany and 
the Soviet Union, while the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
Koichi Kido, who was the spokesman of palace circles and 
had the backing of Prime Minister Konoye, insisted that 
Japan should press forward with her plan of expansion in 
the South Seas. 

In reply to an inquiry from the Japanese Government, the 
Japanese Ambassador in the USSR Tatekawa reported from 
Moscow that although relations between the USSR and Ger- 
many were tense it was highly improbable that war would 
break out in the immediate future. 

Indicative in this respect is a conversation between 
Matsuoka and his assistant Ohashi. When Ohashi asked him 
if it was true that Germany would soon attack the Soviet 
Union, Matsuoka replied: “I don’t think so. I’ll bet anything 
on that.”** 

Aware that the nazis never informed their allies of their 
intentions and judging by their insistence on an attack on 
Singapore and on Japan’s entry into the war against Britain, 
the Japanese leaders drew the conclusion that their querulous- 
ness with regard to the Soviet Union and the tension in the 
relations between the two countries were a screen for Hitler’s 
preparations for an invasion of the British Isles. On the basis 
of this conclusion it was decided to watch developments and 
wait. 

On the eve of the nazi invasion of the Soviet Union 
German-Japanese relations were marked by persevering 
mutual aspirations by Berlin and Tokyo to use each other 
for foreign policy ends. Behind the sham unity of views and 
manifestations of friendship and co-operation were rivalry 
and deep contradictions stemming from the predatory, im- 
perialist essence of the foreign policy and diplomacy of Ger- 
many and Japan, the principal members of the nazi bloc. 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 67, p. 36. 
** Gendai Shire, p. 466. Protocol of. a preliminary investigation, 
No. 40, of November 9, 1942. Testimony of a witness—former Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka. 
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Chapter Six 


ATTACK ON THE USSR BY THE NAZI BLOC 


A war of aggrandisement 
against the Soviet Union was a major component of German 
nazism’s bid for world domination. The foreign policy 
objectives of the nazis were characterised as follows by their 
leader: “Today, in Europe, when we speak of new territories, 
we can think only of Russia and of the border states under 
her jurisdiction. It seems that destiny itself is showing us the 
way.’”* 

This basic foreign policy line was pursued quite consistent- 
ly by nazi Germany. The numerous acts of nazi aggression 
on the eve of the war were stages in Germany’s preparation 
for an invasion of the Soviet Union. On the day before the 
Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact was signed, Hitler 
reaffirmed the immutability of his aggressive plans with 
regard to the USSR. At a conference of commanders-in-chief 
at Obersalzburg on August 22, 1939, he declared: “Poland 
will be cleared of Poles and settled by Germans. The purpose 
of my treaty with Poland was to win time. Ultimately, 
gentlemen, what I did to Poland will happen to Russia. We 
shall smash the Soviet Union. Germany will exercise domi- 
nion over the world.” 

Earlier in this book we mentioned that soon after the 
Soviet-German treaty was concluded Hitler repeatedly told 
his accomplices that this treaty was only a screen for an 
attack on the USSR. 

There were several reasons for the circumstance that 
aggression against the Sovict Union was the bedrock of nazi 


* Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, Minchen, 1936, p. 742. 
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imperialist policy. First and foremost, the mighty socialist 
state was the main obstacle to nazi world supremacy. To 
carry out their aggressive designs they had, therefore, to 
remove this principal obstacle. Moreover, they counted on 
seizing the enormous material wealth created by the peoples 
of the USSR and gaining possession of regions with rich in- 
dustrial and agricultural raw material resources and thereby 
strengthening Germany’s war-economic potential. Lastly, the 
nazis were bent on destroying the world’s first socialist state 
and main bulwark of the world revolutionary movement. 

Thus, Germany prepared to attack the USSR with the 
purpose of demolishing the Soviet social and political system, 
seizing the Soviet Union’s territory and wealth, restoring 
capitalism and enslaving the peoples of the USSR. 

The nazi leaders did not conceal these predatory plans. 
As soon as the invasion of the USSR was started Hitler de- 
clared that he would give Germany immense colonial terri- 
tories in Poland and in the Ukraine, that Germans would 
settle, Germanise and hold these territories for a millennium 
to come.* 

The cardinal strategic targets of Operation Barbarossa 
were Moscow, Leningrad, the Donets Basin and the central 
industrial region. Moscow figured prominently in the plan, 
and its seizure, it was stated, would be a decisive political 
and economic victory and would, in effect, signify the end of 
the military campaign in the east. “The end goal of the 
operation,” it was noted in the Barbarossa Plan, “is to parti- 
tion off Asian Russia along the general line Arkhangelsk- 
Volga. Thus, if necessary, Russia’s last industrial region in 
the Urals may be paralysed by aircraft.”** 

The economic base for aggression, built up by nazi Ger- 
many on the eve of the Second World War, was greatly 
enlarged and strengthened by the time the attack on the 
USSR was launched. The nazis had occupied a number of 
European countries and that had greatly increased Germany’s 
production potential and reserves of manpower, food, raw 
materials and minerals. Germany made wide use of the 
material and manpower resources of her satellites. By 
various ways the Germans obtained prime materials and food 


* F. Hesse, Hitler and the English, London, 1954, p. 135. 
** Nuremberg Trial of the Major German War Criminals, Russ. ed., 
Vol. IT (elsewhere—Nuremberg Trial. ..), Moscow, 1958, p. 560. 
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from neutral countries. Some supplies reached Germany even 
from countries with whom she was at war. In the European 
capitalist countries the nazis seized £9,000 million worth of 
property alone. 

By the time the attack on the USSR was launched 
404,300,000 tons of coal and 31,800,000 tons of steel had been 
produced in Germany and the occupied territories. Before the 
war the annual power output in Germany and the regions 
annexed by her totalled about 70,000 million kwh. In 1940 
Germany’s industry had 1,178,000 machine-tools. By way 
of comparison it may be pointed out that in those years there 
were 700,000 machine-tools in operation in Britain and 
942,000 in the USA. 

A very high level of development was reached in Germany 
by the chemical, electrical engineering and radio engineering 
industries, which were vital to the war industry. At the time 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union she was mass-producing 
the latest types of armaments. 

When Germany invaded the USSR, i.e., in June 1941, she 
had 214 divisions and seven brigades. Of these land forces 
she threw against the Soviet Union 152 divisions and two 
brigades or over 70 per cent of the Wehrmacht (together 
with the satellite forces the armies used against the USSR 
comprised 190 divisions). 

The massing of troops was completed, in the main, by 
June 1, 1941 and on June 10 German units began occupying 
their starting positions for the invasion of the USSR. 

Diplomatic means were employed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in an effort to make it difficult for Germany to attack 
the USSR. To this end on June 14, 1941 the Soviet press 
published a TASS statement, the text of which had been 
handed to the German Ambassador in Moscow on the 
previous day. It declared that “in the opinion of Soviet circles 
the rumours that Germany intends to trample the pact and 
attack the USSR are absolutely unfounded”. The wording 
of the statement was calm and peaceful. It was officially 
communicated to the German Government in the form of a 
note with the request that it state its opinion. 

The German Government, however, did not react to the 
TASS statement, which was not even published in Germany. 
This was further convincing testimony that nazi Germany no 
longer felt she had to offer any explanation to the Soviet 
Union. She considered herself ready for war; Hitler had 
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decided to attack the USSR and diplomatic steps of this 
nature were powerless to divert him from his purpose. From 
the propaganda and diplomatic standpoints they might have 
made it difficult for Germany to dissolve the non-aggression 
treaty. But Hitler was no longer in a mood to pay attention to 
considerations of this kind. 

At 21.30 hours on June 21 the Soviet Government made 
yet another attempt to avert a German attack by seeking to 
start negotiations with the German Government. The 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov 
summoned the German Ambassador in Moscow Werner 
Schulenberg and informed him of the contents of the Soviet 
Note on the numerous violations of Soviet air space by Ger- 
man aircraft which the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin had been 
instructed to hand to Ribbentrop. Then Molotov vainly tried 
to induce the Ambassador to discuss the state of Soviet- 
German relations and ascertain German claims on the Soviet 
Union. One of the questions put to Schulenberg was: “What is 
behind Germany’s dissatisfaction with regard to the USSR 
if such dissatisfaction exists?’ Further, he was asked to 
explain the persistent dissemination of rumours that war 
would soon break out between Germany and the USSR, and 
the mass departure of members of the German Embassy staff. 
In conclusion, Schulenberg was asked to explain why the Ger- 
man Government had failed to respond to the reassuring and 
peaceful TASS statement of June 14.* 

That same night, 00.40 hours June 22, a telegram was sent 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin informing him of the 
content of the Molotov-Schulenberg conversation and listing 
the questions which the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs had asked the German Ambassador. He was instructed 
to see Ribbentrop or his assistant and put the same ques- 
tions. But the Ambassador was not destined to carry out his 
instructions: Ribbentrop received him at about 4 a.m. on 
June 22 and informed him that Germany had attacked the 
USSR. The interpreter, Paul Otto Schmidt, who witnessed 
the meeting, writes that he had never seen Ribbentrop so 
agitated as during the five minutes before he received the 
Soviet Ambassador. ‘He paced his office like a caged animal. 
‘The Fuhrer is absolutely right in attacking Russia now,’ he 
said in an undertone over and over again, sooner talking to 


* Istoriya uneshnei politiki SSSR..., Part I, p. 386. 
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himself than to me, wishing somehow to calm himself with 
these words.”* 

Scrapping the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Treaty of 
1939, Germany attacked the USSR at dawn on June 22, 
1941. Without a declaration of war German troops invaded 
the Soviet Union and German aircraft bombed Zhitomir, 
Kiev, Sevastopol, Kaunas and other cities. The German 
armies advanced in three main directions. In the northwest 
their task was to seize the Baltic area and Leningrad. In the 
central sector their objectives were Smolensk and then 
Moscow, capital of the Soviet Union. In the south they moved 
in the direction of Kiev, Kharkov and the Donbas. Rumanian 
units, in collaboration with several German divisions, 
operated in the extreme south, their task being to ensure the 
advance of the southern group of nazi armies. Finnish troops 
were assigned the task of helping German forces to capture 
Leningrad and Murmansk. 

The Germans encountered fierce resistance as soon as they 
stepped on Soviet territory. Despite the staunch stand made 
by Soviet troops, the Germans gained possession of strategi- 
cally important railway junctions during the first few days of 
the war. In the summer and autumn of 1941 the armies of 
the nazi bloc penetrated deep into the USSR. 

The Soviet Union’s involvement in the war as a result of 
the attack by Germany and her allies essentially changed the 
balance of strength between the belligerents. With the Soviet 
Union’s participation in the war, the armed struggle that was 
being waged between two main groups of capitalist states 
went beyond the boundaries of one socio-economic system. 
Henceforth, the nature and course of the war were decided 
chiefly by the participation in it of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet-German front became the decisive front of the Second 
World War. 

The principal task of Soviet foreign policy was now to 
secure the most favourable international conditions for organ- 
ising a rebuff to the enemy and then for liberating the ter- 
ritories occupied by him and utterly defeating him. The prime 
concern of Soviet diplomacy was that the countries already 
at war with Germany and Italy should become reliable allies 
of the USSR. Steps had also to be taken to avert an attack by 
countries still neutral in the war Germany had started against 


* P, Schmidt, op. cit., p. 538. 
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the USSR. These countries included Japan, Turkey and Iran. 
Another objective of Soviet foreign policy was to render all 
possible assistance to nazi-enslaved European peoples with 
the aim of liberating them and restoring their sovereign 
rights.* 


+ t+ + 


Italy and Rumania attacked the Soviet Union on June 22 
jointly with Germany, and a few days later Finland and 
Hungary entered the war against the USSR. The puppet 
Slovak state, which was entirely dependent on the nazis, also 
found itself in a state of war with the USSR. Spain, Japan 
and some other countries, that had proclaimed their 
neutrality, in effect collaborated with Germany politically, 
militarily and economically. Spain, for instance, sent its so- 
called Blue Division against the USSR. The monarchist clique 
ruling Bulgarlia and the Petain Government were allies 
of Germany. 

The Soviet Union thus faced the nazi bloc single-handed. 
The members of this bloc sought to give their aggression an 
ideological hue, calling it a ‘crusade against Bolshevism”. 
Actually, although some of them, Italy or Hungary, for 
example, made no direct claims to Soviet territory, all aspired 
to seize material values in the USSR. Moreover, by entering 
the war against the USSR they hoped to derive political 
benefits, win the favour of Hitler and his clique—the 
principal organisers of the “New Order”—and thereby 
strengthen their position in this “Order”’. 

Germany’s attack on the USSR seriously affected Italy’s 
position in the nazi bloc. It will be recalled that in the period 
of the phoney war the Mussolini Government tried to pursue 
an independent policy while harmonising it with the policies 
of nazi Germany. Initially, after she entered the world war, 
Italy limited her participation in it to a series of military 
campaigns whose objective was to strengthen her position in 
“traditional” spheres of influence—the Balkans, the Mediter- 
ranean and Africa. During this period Mussolini tried to con- 
duct “his own parallel war’. Before war was unleashed 
against the Soviet Union, the Balkan and African theatres ac- 
quired paramount importance and this, naturally, enhanced 


* Istoriya uneshnei politiki SSSR..., Part I, Chapter 13. 
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Italy’s role in the Axis. However, as soon as Germany at- 
tacked the USSR, the Soviet-German front became the 
decisive front of the Second World War, pushing all other 
theatres of operation into the background. Mussolini found 
himself in a dilemma: either to take an active part in the 
piratical anti-Soviet campaign and thus retain, outwardly at 
least, the position of an equal partner in the Axis, or to re- 
main on the side-lines and thereby risk a further diminution 
of his prestige and influence among the fascist states and, in 
the event the Germans were successful, being denied a share 
in the new division of the world. If that happened he would 
lose his reputation as one of the chief proponents of anti- 
communism. He chose the former course. 

When Germany began her invasion of the Soviet Union 
Hitler did not by any means insist on active Italian participa- 
tion on the Eastern front, informing Mussolini of the 
outbreak of war against the Soviet Union after German troops 
had crossed the Soviet frontier. Mussolini was roused out of 
his bed and handed an urgent message from Berlin. “Not 
even I disturb my servants at night,” he complained to his 
son-in-law Galeazzo Ciano, “but the Germans make me jump 
out of bed at any hour without the least consideration.”* 

Although there was not the slightest cause for a military 
conflict between the Soviet Union and Italy, Mussolini at once 
decided on a declaration of war on the Soviet Union. He 
instructed Dino Alfieri forthwith to inform the German 
Government that in conformity with the Steel Pact Italy 
considered herself in a state of war with the USSR as of 3 
a.m. on June 22, 1941. The Italian Expeditionary Corps in 
Russia was soon sent to the Soviet-German front. It consisted 
of the Pasubio and Torino mechanised divisions, the Prince 
Amadeo Duke d’Aosta Divisions, an artillery regiment and a 
squadron of fighter aircraft. But Mussolini felt this was not 
enough, and as early as the close of July he insisted on send- 
ing another Italian army to the Soviet-German front. “We 
cannot be less on the spot than Slovakia,” he wrote in a 
Memorandum to the Italian Supreme Command on July 24, 
1941.** In a conversation with the German Ambassador in 
Rome Hans Georg von Mackensen on December 1, 1941, 
he said he had ordered an army corps of alpine and moun- 


* The Ciano Diaries, p. 372. 
** E. Wiskemann, The Rome-Berlin Axis, London, 1949, p. 285. 
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taineer units to be sent to the Eastern Front by April 1942, 
declaring: “More substantial participation of the Italian Armed 
Forces on the Eastern Front is unquestionably necessary.* 

Subsequently, for more than a year after the outbreak of 
the war against the USSR, as long as Mussolini did not finally 
lose faith in the possibility of victory on the Soviet-German 
front, he repeatedly suggested sending more troops to that 
front. “In this way,” he said in the autumn of 194], “our war 
effort will compare favourably with Germany’s, and” it 
would “prevent Germany, in the moment of final victory, 
from dictating to us as it will to the conquered peoples.”** 
Participation in the fighting on the Eastern Front was such a 
sore point with him that when he learned that a large role 
had been played by Rumanian troops in the capture of Odessa 
it was as though a thorn had been planted in his side. He 
bluntly declared that this might push Italy into third place 
in the nazi bloc.*** 

The desire for recognition as Germany’s chief partner in 
the war on the Soviet-German front impelled Mussolini to 
undertake a trip to Hitler’s Headquarters at the end of 
August 1941. A special train sped through the Brenner Pass, 
Innsbruk, Munich and Nuremberg to East Prussia, where 
Hitler received him at his Headquarters (Wolf’s Lair). On 
the day after Mussolini’s arrival, the two dictators went to 
Brest-Litovsk and then undertook another trip from the 
Wolf’s Lair to the region of Cracow and from there a special 
aircraft took them to Uman, the Ukraine. At the village of 
Ladyzhinka near Uman Mussolini saw a column of Italian 
troops marching to the firing lines. According to Hitler’s in- 
terpreter Paul Otto Schmidt, Mussolini travelled nearly 
6,000 kilometres**** to demonstrate fascist Italy’s active par- 
ticipation in the war against the Soviet Union. 

The talks that Mussolini had with Hitler during this 
fatiguing journey were not vital. Essentially speaking, no 
talks were held, for most of the time Hitler and Mussolini 
travelled separately, and when they were together they spent 
their time on parades, reviews, inspection trips and so on. 
During the few hours left over for conversation “Hitler 
brought up his favourite subject,” Schmidt writes, “talking of 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
** The Ciano Diaries, p. 390. 
*** Ibid. p. 393, 
* P, Schmidt, op. cit., p. 546. 
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our prospects of victory, of the strength of our position, of 
the weakness of Russia and Britain, of the inevitability of our 
final victory, deluging his visitor with figures and technical 
details, forcing him to listen to military lectures by von Kluge 
or Rundstedt or making him watch a demonstration of the 
latest German artillery”.* In the minutes of these talks with 
Hitler, Mussolini admits that he “judged it opportune to leave 
the Fuhrer to develop his propositions quite freely”,** and 
the latter made full use of this. 

Despite the pageant and bombast with which nazi prop- 
aganda surrounded this meeting of the two dictators, 
Mussolini could not help noticing obvious facts: firstly, the 
poor material supply and low morale of the Italian Expedi- 
tionary Corps on the Soviet-German front and, secondly, the 
German Command’s unconcealed contempt of Italian troops. 
He failed miserably in his attempt to play the role of an equal 
strategist in the war of the Axis powers against the USSR. 
The nazis, however, received him rather as though he were an 
excursionist. 

The longer the war on the Eastern Front dragged out, the 
more alarming grew the reports received in Rome on the 
state of the Italian Army. General Giovanni Messe, com- 
mander of the Italian Expeditionary Corps, and other Italian 
military leaders repeatedly reported that the Italian troops 
were contending with appalling difficulties as a result of 
their unpreparedness for war and of the slights meted out 
by the German Command. What worried the Italian fascist 
leaders most was that the soldiers did not appreciate the aims 
of the anti-Soviet war and had no desire to fight. ““We have 
no right to be here,” was what many of them said. The war 
against the Soviet Union was evoking growing discontent and 
unrest among the Italian troops. Oil was poured on the flame 
by anti-Italian jibes and provocations by the Germans. A 
malicious stab at the Italian ally current in Germany at the 
time was: “In two months we shall win the war against Rus- 
sia, in four months against England, and in four days 
against Italy.”*** Mussolini burned with irritation when dur- 
ing his tour of the Eastern Front a German soldier, catching 
sight of him, said: “There goes our gauleiter for Italy”.**** 


* Ibid. 
** EK. Wiskemann, op. cit., p. 262. 
*** The Ciano Diaries, p. 467. 
*#** Thid., p. 391. 
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Italian-German relations were adversely affected by the 
circumstance that the nazis did not fulfil many of their 
economic obligations to Italy, with the result that shaky as the 
Italian economy was it became still more shaky. On orders 
from the Germans important deliveries of Rumanian oil, 
which were vital to the Italian war economy, were re- 
channelled to Germany. The Italian workers sent to work in 
Germany received humiliating treatment at the hands of the 
German authorities. In the autumn of 1941 an Italian official 
reported to Rome that the nazis were treating Italian workers 
almost as though they were prisoners of war, compelling 
them to work under guard by fierce sheep-dogs taught to bite 
any faltering labourer.* In a verbal note to the German 
Government at the close of 1941 the Italian Embassy in 
Berlin cited numerous cases of Italian citizens in the South 
Tyrol having been shot, arrested or otherwise persecuted.** 
The nazis threw aside restraint to such an extent that at a 
formal banquet in October 1941 the German Minister of 
Education Rust, who had drunk one too many, said to his 
Italian counterpart Bottai that when Hitler had done with 
Russia he would clear away Mussolini too.*** 

This sneering attitude of the nazis towards their Axis 
partner reached such proportions that at the close of October 
1941 Mussolini was compelled to send his Foreign Minister 
Ciano to Germany to seek an explanation. In Berlin Ciano 
was received by Hitler, who denied there were anti-Italian 
sentiments among German officials, claiming that this was the 
work of “anti-fascists and anti-nazis” who were trying to 
poison the atmosphere surrounding German-Italian co-opera- 
tion. Evidently wishing to hearten his ally, Hitler declared 
that he welcomed Mussolini’s desire to send more Italian 
troops to the Soviet-German front, pointing out that “beyond 
the Caucasus they would become climatically suitable”.**** In 
order to smooth over the numerous cases of anti-Italian state- 
ments and actions of the German authorities, Hitler and 
Ribbentrop went out of their way to show courtesy to Ciano. 
The latter paid another visit to Berlin in November 1941 to 
renew the Anti-Comintern Pact and even made a note of this 
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courtesy in his diary.* However there were deep-going 
reasons for the mounting tension in Italian-German relations, 
and the courtship of the Italian visitor could not avert the 
further deterioration of relations between the Axis partners. 

The defeat of the nazis at Moscow occasioned malicious 
glee in Rome. “Mussolini is satisfied with the way the war 
is going in Russia,” Ciano wrote in his diary on December 20. 
“He talks about it openly. The failure of the German troops 
cheers him.”** Mussolini’s gloating was the result not only 
of his envy of the successes of the German troops in the 
various theatres of the war, but chiefly of his apprehensions 
that fascist Italy would ultimately become an adjunct of the 
nazi Reich. He spoke of these fears frankly to his son-in-law, 
declaring that the way of thinking now gaining currency 
among the nazis was that “Europe would be dominated by 
Germany. The conquered states will be colonies. The as- 
sociated states will be confederated provinces of Germany. 
Among these the most important is Italy. We have to accept 
these conditions because any attempt to rebel would result in 
our being reduced from the position of a confederated 
province to the worse one of a colony. Even if they should ask 
for Trieste tomorrow, as part of the German Lebensraum, we 
would have to bow our heads”.*** 

Fearing this development, the Italians at the same time 
hoped Germany would be weakened by the war. Mussolini 
unequivocally stated his stand on this question soon after 
war broke out between the Soviet Union and Germany. He 
said that for fascist Italy there was “hope for two things: 
that the war will be long and exhausting for Germany, and 
that it may end by a compromise that will save our inde- 
pendence’”’.**** 

The Italians did not fail to use the nazi setbacks on the 
Soviet-German front in the winter of 1941-42 to reproach 
their partners and avenge themselves for the countless humil- 
iations they had suffered at their hands. In talks with Ger- 
man representatives and other members of the nazi bloc the 
Italians used every opportunity to stress the blunders of the 
German Command and blame it for protracting the war on 
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the Eastern Front. “I have no qualms about the military 
course of the war,” Mussolini declared in October 1942. 
“There will be neither surprises nor second fronts, but if 
we lose the war it will be because of the political stupidity 
of the Germans.””* 

The stiffer the resistance of the Soviet troops grew on the 
Eastern Front, the more spectral became the prospect of final 
victory for the nazi bloc. In this situation the Italian military 
command became increasingly more critical of the plans 
and actions of the German military leadership. Differences 
between the Italians and Germans grew particularly acute 
in the Balkans, particularly in Yugoslavia, and also in North 
Africa. General Edmund Glaise von Horstenau, the German 
commander in Croatia, wrote that ““Ambrosio has on prin- 
ciple done everything he could to annoy us”’.** 

In the spring of 1942 doubts about nazi military successes 
on the Eastern Front were expressed throughout Italy. The 
German Embassy in Rome anxiously reported to Berlin that 
various Italian circles were quite openly criticising the 
German leadership of the war. These reports alarmed Hitler 
and he invited Mussolini to meet him and all-sidedly discuss 
the course of the war. The two dictators met in Salzburg on 
April 29 and 30, 1942, but this meeting was only a repetition 
of the familiar pattern of German-Italian summit negotia- 
tions. Ciano, who was present at this meeting, wrote in his 
diary: “Hitler talks, talks, talks, talks. Mussolini suffers—he, 
who is in the habit of talking himself and who, instead, 
practically has to keep quiet. On the second day, after lunch, 
when everything had been said, Hitler talked uninterruptedly 
for an hour and forty minutes. He omitted absolutely no 
argument: war and peace, religion and philosophy, art and 
history. Mussolini automatically looked at his wrist-watch, 
I had my mind on my own business, and only Cavallero, who 
is a phenomenon of servility, pretended he was listening in 
ecstasy, continually nodding his head in approval.’"*** 

Behind this verbiage lay Hitler’s desire to justify himself 
in the eyes of his Axis partner for the defeats and setbacks 
of the winter campaign on the Soviet-German front. He 
talked himself into assessing the collapse of the German 
offensive near Moscow in October 1941 as an undoubted 
~* The Ciano Diaries, p. 528. 
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“piece of luck” which made it “possible to shorten the lines 
of communications whose length, in view of the stern winter, 
was extremely dangerous and might have led to catas- 
trophe”.* 

He tried to convince the Italians that German troops would 
soon seize all of the Soviet Union’s sources of petrol in the 
south and that this would foredoom the Soviet Union to 
defeat. This, he said, would be followed by action that would 
force Britain to surrender. The United States, he declared, 
was not a serious threat. In short, the familiar notes of florid 
marches were heard in Salzburg, but this time they impressed 
Mussolini and his entourage much less than before. 

Although a wide range of problems were scrutinised at 
Salzburg, the talks hardly affected the political and strategic 
leadership of the war. 

In the spring of 1942 the German troops secured a tempo- 
rary tactical advantage on the Eastern Front. They were suc- 
cessful in North Africa as well. But the nazi bloc was unable 
to tip the scales in its favour decisively, with the result that 
there was a fresh outburst of mutual recriminations and dif- 
ferences, In the course of the first half of 1942 the Italian 
Embassy in Berlin repeatedly protested against various anti- 
Italian demonstrations in Germany. 

Aware that nazi Germany held the whip, Italian diplomacy 
undertook a series of political manoeuvres in an attempt to 
balance fascist Italy’s position in the Rome-Berlin Axis. One 
of these manoeuvres was the courtship of the Japanese. In 
talks with Ciano and other members of his immediate follow- 
ing Mussolini stressed the desirability of closer Italian- 
Japanese co-operation within the framework of the Tripar- 
tite Pact, highly assessing Japanese policy and exaggerating 
Japan’s military successes. True, although Mussolini and his 
Ministers repeatedly made various pro-Japanese gestures, 
matters did not, as a rule, go farther than that. On the con- 
trary, in some specific issues Mussolini had to abide by the 
instructions of his senior Axis partner. 

So-called “peace feelers” were among the tactics employed 
by the Italians. In view of the nazi bloc’s deteriorating mili- 
tary-strategic position the possibility of concluding a com- 
promise peace with the enemy was regarded in Rome as one 
of the most acceptable political prospects, in the attainment 
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of which, remembering Mussolini’s role in organising the 1938 
Munich conference, Italian diplomacy would have had the 
decisive say. Although Italian diplomacy took no steps in 
that direction in 1941-42, the idea gradually crystallised in 
Rome. The subject of an Italian initiative in peace talks 
with British and United States representatives was brought 
up time and again in the talks between the Italian diplomat 
Marquis d’Ajeta and Counsellor of the German Embassy in 
Rome Prince Otto von Bismarck. Meeting in February 1942 
both d’Ajeta and Bismarck came to the conclusion that “the 
Italians should assume the role of world peace-makers’’.* 
Still, Mussolini pinned most of his hopes for a restoration 
of fascist Italy’s prestige in the Axis on Italian military suc- 
cesses, particularly in Africa. Initially, it seemed that these 
hopes were coming true. Italian troops conquered British 
Somali, entered Kenya, Sudan and Egypt and occupied Sidi 
Barrani. True, in the spring of 1941 the British regained 
their possessions in East Africa and drove the Italians out of 
Ethiopia. Nonetheless, Mussolini hoped fortune would smile 
on him. The Italian-German forces renewed their offensive 
in North Africa early in 1942 and in the summer of the same 
year. The British Command was unable to organise effective 
defensive action and was compelled, under extremely difficult 
conditions, to withdraw its troops to the east, to Egyptian 
territory. On June 20 the Italian-German forces captured 
Tobruk, taking more than 30,000 prisoners. Pursuing the 
hastily withdrawing enemy they entered Egyptian territory, 
seizing Mersa Matruch on June 28 and reaching a line south 
of E] Alamein in early July. That was as far as they got. 
Mussolini was delighted with the news from Africa and 
used every opportunity to magnify the Italian role in this 
campaign. The nazis, however, thought differently, attribut- 
ing the victories in Africa to the German General Erwin 
Rommel, whom with pomp and fanfare Hitler created a 
fieldmarshal. Not to be outdone, Mussolini awarded the rank 
of marshal to the Italian General Ugo Cavallero despite the 
fact that the latter did nothing to win glory on the battlefield. ) 
Counting on an early victory in the African campaign and 
on the occupation of Egypt, Mussolini proposed to Hitler 
that Rommel be named commander of the occupation forces 
in Egypt and that an Italian representative should be appoint- 
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ed to head the occupation administration. To his great disap- 
pointment, Hitler agreed with the first part of his suggestion 
and rejected the second. But Mussolini was in no mood to 
give in. He was much too committed to the plan for creating 
the notorious Greater Italian Empire stretching from the 
Red Sea to the Atlantic. In mid-July he went to Africa, where 
he took the salute at a military parade. He demonstratively 
left his personal luggage behind as a token of his quick 
return to Africa, after the whole of Egypt was conquered. 
But this buffoonery had the reverse effect: Mussolini’s prestige 
took a further plunge because his African tour coincided with 
the cessation of the Italian-German offensive. Shortly after- 
wards, in the autumn of 1942, the British launched a decisive 
counter-offensive which in the end swept the Italian-German 
forces out of Africa. 

The successful British operation at El Alamein and the US 
landings in Morocco and Algeria in November 1942 caught 
the Axis napping. Ciano was urgently called to Munich, where 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop he discussed the new situation. 
Comparing it with the general strategic situation of the 
autumn and winter of 1940-41, Hitler unequivocally favoured 
the power balance of the autumn of 1942. He backed his as- 
sertions with references to the fact that the firing lines were 
much farther away from Germany and to the stronger Axis 
position in the Balkans, the friendly attitude of a number of 
countries towards the Axis, and so on. 

Hitler made the curious statement that the Allied landing 
in Africa had, as a whole, improved the strategic position of 
Germany and Italy, both of whom feared a second front in 
Europe. “Now,” he said, “there is no further need to maintain 
a large number of troops on a vast front with regard to which 
we did not know where an attack might take place.” Telling 
Ciano that against the contingency of an Allied landing in 
Europe the German Command had concentrated 52 panzer 
and infantry divisions in France, Hitler declared: “At pres- 
ent, when it has become obvious that the threat no longer 
exists, we can de-concentrate these troops.”* 

In Munich Hitler acquainted Ciano with the plan for the 
occupation of the whole of France and stated his consider- 
ations regarding Italian participation in this operation. It 
was agreed that Corsica, in particular, would be occupied 
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by Italy. Ciano told Hitler that Mussolini considered it was 
necessary “‘to follow developments with the closest attention” 
and “to be prepared for any exigency”, although he did not, 
as a whole, assess the situation as being tragic.” 

Laval, too, was summoned to Munich. He was informed 
of the nazi decision to occupy the whole of France. It was 
decided to establish bridgeheads in Tunis and Bizerta and 
mount an offensive against the Anglo-US forces from there. 
However, at this juncture the Battle of Stalingrad was enter- 
ing its decisive phase and pinned down the greater part of 
the nazi bloc’s armed forces. This ruled out any major mili- 
tary operation against the Allies in Africa. 


* & 


Complicity of the Antonescu clique in the attack on the 
Soviet Union was the logical outcome of the policy of broad 
economic, diplomatic and military collaboration with nazi 
Germany which the Rumanian ruling class had pursued over 
a prolonged period. The Rumanian people regarded the 
attack on the USSR as an act hostile to their national interests, 
an act that was heading their country towards ruin and 
catastrophe. This was cynically confirmed by Ion Antonescu 
in a conversation with Ribbentrop: “I declared, without ask- 
ing the people, that we must pursue a policy of alignment 
with the Axis powers. I said this was the only case in history 
when two men dared to make an open statement, calling on 
the people to adhere to a policy which must undoubtedly 
seem odious to them.”** 

One of the principal objectives of the Antonescu clique in 
the war against the USSR was the seizure of Soviet territory 
and the amassment of wealth by pillaging the Soviet Union. 
The Rumanian rulers did not lose sight of Hitler’s promise, 
made shortly before the invasion of the Soviet Union, that 
with nazi Germany’s assistance Rumania would gain posses- 
sion of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina and “occupy and 
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administer other Soviet territories all the way to the Dnie- 
per”.* The Antonescu clique hoped these vast territorial 
acquisitions would make it possible to solve the deep-going 
internal social contradictions in Rumania and alleviate the 
economic difficulties stemming from nazi overlordship in 
Rumania’s economy. 

The aggressive nature of the Antonescu Government’s 
policies was laid bare particularly after the occupation of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina by Rumanian troops. It 
whetted the predatory appetites of the Rumanian rulers to 
such an extent that they began to speak of a “great empire” 
embracing huge territories in the Soviet Union and other 
countries neighbouring on Rumania. The following statement 
published in the bourgeois press of Rumania at the time is 
extremely indicative of the mood of Rumania’s ruling class: 
“We must make the world understand that the eastern fron- 
tier of the future Rumania must pass along the Dnieper.” 
These warlike words were spoken by a Rumanian General. 
In the autumn of 1942 the Rumanian fascist newspaper 
Curentul demanded that the Rumanian frontier be moved to 
the east as far as the Urals.** 

With these objectives in mind, the Antonescu Government 
sent a considerable number of troops to the Soviet-German 
front. Rumania participated in the attack on the USSR with 
13 divisions and nine brigades. The number of Rumanian 
troops on the Soviet-German front grew steadily. Initially 
these troops—the 3rd and 4th armies—operated compactly 
on the southern flank of the Soviet-German front and had 
their own high command under Antonescu. However, this 
ostentatious independence gradually disappeared completely. 
Rumanian troops operated in scattered groups along the 
entire southern sector of the Eastern Front under the direct 
leadership of the German Command. 

The initial successes of the nazi bloc on the Eastern Front 
turned Antonescu’s head. The seizure of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina, originally proclaimed as Rumania’s only 
objective in the war, was now regarded as part of Rumania’s 
territorial claims. Soviet territory between the Dniester and 
the Bug was renamed Trans-Dniestria and also turned into 
a Rumanian province. Confident that German victory was 
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in sight, Antonescu decided to continue the war in the hope 
of winning the right to an active part in establishing the 
“New Order”. In a letter of June 27 Hitler fully approved 
this decision and wrote that the seizure of the Soviet Union’s 
key industrial centres in the immediate future would finally 
decide the outcome of the campaign in the East. 

An atmosphere of conceited self-confidence surrounded 
the talks that Hitler had with Antonescu at the Headquarters 
of Army Group South in Berdichev on August 7, 1941. Hitler 
presented the Rumanian dictator with the Knight’s Cross, 
the highest German military Order, and discussed with him 
the prospects of the military operations on the Soviet-German 
front. He said he was certain the nazis would capture the 
Soviet Union’s main centres, including Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, before the onset of bad weather and thereby win the 
war. Antonescu shared these illusions of the Fuhrer and in 
his turn expressed the desire to lead the seizure of Odessa, 
Sevastopol and the whole of the Crimea. 

In the correspondence that followed this meeting, Hitler 
and Antonescu dealt with co-operation between German and 
Rumanian troops and with the distribution of administrative 
functions in various occupied Soviet territories. On August 
17, 1941, for instance, Antonescu wrote to Hitler to inform 
him that he would take the responsibility “for the guarding, 
the maintaining of order and the security of the whole terri- 
tory between the rivers Dniester and Dnieper”, and for the 
administration and economic exploitation of the territory 
between the Dniester and the Bug.* 

The first notes of pessimism in assessing the operations on 
the Eastern Front appeared in the arguments of the Rumanian 
rulers in the autumn of 1941. The heroic resistance put up 
by the defenders of Odessa compelled Antonescu to abandon 
his initial idea of capturing Odessa solely with Rumanian 
troops. According to the Rumanian Command, by the begin- 
ning of October 1941 the losses of the Rumanian Army were 
70,000 killed and 100,000 wounded.** For more than two 
months the Soviet Army and naval units defending Odessa 
tied down 18 Rumanian divisions and inflicted heavy casual- 
ties on them. The Rumanian 4th Army lost its combatwor- 
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thiness. It was transferred to Rumania, where it was re- 
formed and reinforced.* 

Despite the crushing defeats suffered in the autumn of 
1941 and the complete collapse of the plans for a blitzkrieg, 
the Rumanian rulers persisted in giving every possible assist- 
ance to the nazi aggression against the Soviet Union. In the 
course of 1941 the Antonescu Government sent 24 infantry 
divisions, two motorised divisions, four motorised brigades 
and several special units to the Soviet-German front.** In 
January 1942 when Keitel visited Bucharest Antonescu told 
him that in 1942 there would be as many Rumanian troops 
on the Soviet-German front as in 1941. This promise ex- 
ceeded the nazis’ fondest hopes. 

An intensification of the military build-up on the Soviet- 
German front was the main topic discussed by Antonescu 
and Hitler at their meeting on February 11, 1942. Hitler 
spoke in detail of the military operations on the Eastern 
Front in the winter of 1941-42 and once more blamed the 
severe frosts for the German setbacks. Even in face of frus- 
tration he could not resist indulging in his habit of boasting, 
claiming that it was a major success that the fate of Napo- 
leon’s Grand Army did not overtake the German Army. He 
concentrated mostly on discussing the military operations 
planned for 1942. The objective of these operations was 
“utterly to destroy Russian might”. He spoke “not of the 
occupation of new territory but of the defeat and disarma- 
ment of the last Russian units”. He painted such an irides- 
cent picture of the coming summer campaign that Antonescu 
remarked that “every morning, naturally with the same joy 
as the Fuhrer, he tears off a page of the calendar and notes 
that spring was nearer by another day”. Antonescu reaf- 
firmed his utmost confidence that Germany would win the 
war and declared that “Rumania was at the disposal of the 
German Reich with all her military and economic poten- 
tal”.*** 

Hitler was pleased with the Rumanian dictator’s readiness 
to take the most active part in the fighting on the Soviet- 
German front. It was no accident that in the summer of 1942 
he toyed with the idea of appointing Ion Antonescu com- 
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mander of an army group on the southern sector of the Eastern 
Front. This was discussed, in particular, with Mihai Antonescu 
at Hitler’s Headquarters on September 23, 1942. Hitler told 
Mihai Antonescu of his plans for lon Antonescu, emphasis- 
ing that under him he would have large German panzer and 
motorised formations and would command a larger sector 
of the front than any other military leader of Germany’s 
allies. He made it a point to add that “he had decorated 
Rumanian senior and junior officers with more awards than 
the generals and officers of other allied armies”, thus showing 
his high appreciation of the contribution being made by the 
Rumanian Army.* 

Nonetheless, Hitler never put this plan into effect: the Soviet 
counter-offensive at Stalingrad made him discard the idea 
of appointing Antonescu to the command of an army group 
on the Eastern Front. 

Nazi Germany regarded her Rumanian ally as a supplier 
of manpower and as a major source of strategic prime 
materials and food. Rumania’s economic enslavement by the 
nazis, which had been proceeding over a number of years, 
was greatly intensified after the nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union. As before the nazis were interested mainly in Ru- 
mania’s oil resources. In 1940-41 Rumania had to deliver 
62.12 per cent of her oil products to Germany.** In 1942 the 
nazis demanded that the Antonescu Government make every 
effort to “increase oil deliveries to the maximum’. In Novem- 
ber 1941 Goering had a meeting with Mihai Antonescu and 
told him that the oil output had to be increased even if it 
meant exhausting the deposits.*** This pillaging of Rumania’s 
oil wealth proceeded on a mounting scale. 

Agriculture was another important sphere of Rumania’s 
economy pillaged by the nazis. Germany regularly received 
huge quantities of Rumanian grain, meat and other products. 
In December 1941 the Rumanian mission in Berlin reported 
to Bucharest: “The German Government is satisfied that the 
internal grain consumption, the bread ration, has been 
reduced, that two breadless days have been introduced in 
Bucharest and three breadless days in the provinces in order 
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to increase the reserves for export.”* The following gives 
an idea of the nature and scale of the requisitioning of 
Rumanian farm produce by the nazis: under Article 11 of 
the “Secret Protocol of November 12, 1941-January 17, 
1942”, Germany obligated the Antonescu Government to 
supply the Rumanian population with potatoes and other 
vegetables only after the requirements of the German troops 
were met.”* 

The onerous import and export tariff imposed by the nazis 
had an extremely adverse effect on Rumania’s economy. 
Under that tariff the German Government constantly and 
arbitrarily raised the prices of German goods exported to 
Rumania and kept the prices of Rumanian goods at the pre- 
war level. 

The upkeep of German troops in Rumania was a heavy 
burden for the Rumanian people. In only the period from 
October 1940 to April 1942 the German military mission was 
paid 37,100 million leys instead of the 1,800 million leys 
originally agreed on.*** 

Rumanian manpower was also placed at the disposal of 
nazi Germany. In August 1941 Germany and Rumania signed 
an agreement under which Rumanian workers and a large 
number of young people were sent to Germany. 

Thus, Rumania’s entry into the war against the Soviet 
Union brought about a further subordination of all key 
spheres of her economy to the interests of nazi Germany. 
However, despite the Antonescu Government’s eagerness to 
collaborate with nazi Germany on a broad scale, differences 
came to the fore in German-Rumanian relations as early as 
1941-42, and these differences mounted steadily with the 
prolongation of the war on the Soviet-German front and the 
deterioration of the nazi bloc’s military-strategic position. 

Although at the close of 1940 Hitler had favoured the idea 
of promising the Antonescu clique, in return for their partic- 
ipation in the war against the Soviet Union, the Soviet terri- 
tories of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina as well as some 
regions in the Ukraine, he no longer showed such readiness 
in the summer and autumn of 1941. On July 16 he told his 
closest associates that one “ought not to be dependent on the 
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good will of other people’, adding that Germany had to 
arrange her relations with Rumania in accordance with this 
principle. He assessed the relations with Rumania as being 
good, but meaningfully hinted that they might change.* This 
was manifested in concrete terms at the Rumanian-German 
talks that were held to determine the sphere of Rumanian 
administration in occupied Soviet territory. At these talks the 
Rumanians sought German agreement to the establishment 
of a permanent Rumanian administration on Soviet territory 
occupied by Rumanian troops, but the nazis underlined the 
temporary nature of this arrangement. The Rumanian- 
German agreement signed at Tighina on September 30, 1941 
mirrored the prime objective of the nazis at these talks, name- 
ly, to subordinate the Rumanian-occupied Soviet regions 
wholly and entirely to the interests and requirements of the 
war against the Soviet Union. 

Although the chief aim of the Antonescu clique in the 
Second World War was to annex Soviet territories and com- 
bat communism, it declared war on the USA on December 
12, 1941 on the insistence of the nazis. Rumania thus found 
herself in a state of war with the USSR, the USA and 
Britain. This was further evidence of the Antonescu Govern- 
ment’s complete dependence on nazi Germany. 

The nazis’ piratical policy towards Rumania, a policy that 
menaced her entire economy, called forth a further aggrava- 
tion of internal contradictions and intensified popular dis- 
content with the Antonescu Government. The Antonescu 
clique were well aware of this, and in the course of the numer- 
ous Rumanian-German talks the Antonescu Government 
found itself compelled to ask the Germans to lighten Ruma- 
nia’s economic burden. Thus, in October 1941 it complained 
of the difficulties caused in the Rumanian market “by the 
many German buyers and the German Army, as well as by 
other exporters who ignore existing agreements”.** Mihai 
Antonescu, deputy head of the Rumanian Government, 
brought this subject up in his talks with Hitler, Goering and 
Ribbentrop in November 1941. In particular, he complained 
of the extremely heavy expense of maintaining German oc- 
cupation troops in Rumania, saying that in the course of eight 
months in 1941 the upkeep of German troops had cost 
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Rumania 20,000 million leys.* Formidable difficulties were 
experienced by Rumanian economy as a result of the non- 
equivalent exchange in Rumanian-German economic relations 
and the system of prices imposed by the nazis. In a conver- 
sation with C. Clodius, special representative of the German 
Government, in June 1942 Mihai Antonescu once more 
pointed out that the non-receipt by Rumania of manufactured 
goods in exchange for the goods exported to Germany and 
the non-receipt of raw materials for Rumanian industry 
would dislocate finances, paralyse the economy and lead to 
inflation.** The nazis, however, ignored these complaints 
and went on wringing from Rumania the items needed by 
the German war machine without giving, in exchange, the 
products needed by the Rumanian economy. 

Differences on military questions began to emerge between 
the German and Rumanian leaders following the failure of 
the nazi blitzkrieg strategy against the Soviet Union. These 
differences became particularly pronounced during the Battle 
of Stalingrad. The nazis considered that the poor fighting 
qualities of their allies’ troops, including the Rumanian forces, 
was one of the chief reasons of their defeat at Stalingrad. 
Antonescu thought differently. In a letter of December 9, 1942 
to Fieldmarshal Fritz von Manstein, Army Group Don Com- 
mander, he reproached the Germans for having disregarded 
his warnings on the possibility of a Russian counter-offensive 
and for not drawing the necessary conclusions regarding the 
dangerous situation that had taken shape at Stalingrad.*** 
Hitler summarily rejected these accusations and through 
General A. Hauffe, chief of the German military mission 
in Bucharest, told the Rumanian dictator that in this situation 
every effort had to be made to strengthen mutual assis- 
tance.**** This did not have the desired effect, and the 
differences and dissension between the German and Rumanian 
commands grew wider. 

Hitler spoke of this also at the above-mentioned talks with 
Mihai Antonescu on September 23, 1942. “Germany and her 
allies,” he declared, “are in one and the same boat, which 
none can leave in mid-stream.” While acknowledging Ru- 
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mania’s contribution to the war against the Soviet Union 
and her great sacrifices, Hitler emphasised that the largest 
contribution in this war was being made by the German 
Armed Forces. This was stated with the express purpose of 
denying Mihai Antonescu’s request for some alleviation of 
the financial and economic burden that Rumania was bearing. 
Alluding to considerable technical difficulties, he furthermore 
denied the request for supplies of various military equipment 
to reinforce the anti-aircraft defences of Rumania’s oil re- 
gions.” This was due to the colossal tension of the fighting on 
the Soviet-German front, which was pinning down the main 
manpower and material resources of the German Armed Forces. 

In this period a special place in Rumanian foreign policy 
was occupied by a territorial dispute with Hungary. The 
Antonescu Government persisted in its attempts to discredit 
Hungary in Hitler’s eyes and thereby, with German backing, 
secure a revision of the Vienna arbitration award. It took 
every opportunity to belittle the Horthy clique’s “military 
services” on the Soviet-German front, accusing them of pro- 
vocations on the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier and of har- 
bouring aggressive designs with regard to their neighbours. 
In the summer of 1941 the Rumanian Government’s appre- 
hensions were aroused by rumours that Hungary was plan- 
ning to occupy Serbian Banat and asked the German Govern- 
ment to take precautionary measures.** Jn the talks with Rib- 
bentrop in November 1941, Mihai Antonescu drew attention 
to Hungary’s “provocatory policy” towards Rumania, citing 
cases of discriminatory actions by the Hungarian authorities 
in Northern Transylvania and saying that Rumania had the 
“right to demand the unity of the Rumanian people”.*** 

The Hungarian-Rumanian conflict was one of the main 
subjects of the talks between Ion Antonescu and Hitler in 
February 1942. The Rumanian dictator complained of the 
stand adopted by Hungary and asked Hitler to reconsider 
the Vienna award, even making active Hungarian and 
Bulgarian participation in the war a condition for increasing 
the number of Rumanian troops on the Soviet-German front. 
“The fact that Hungary abstains from assisting in the war 
to such an extent,” he told Hitler, “arouses serious concern 
in Rumania with regard to the post-war period, especially as 
~"* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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Bulgaria has likewise not been affected by the war in the 
military sense.”* He expressed mortification and dissatisfac- 
tion over the statement made by Ribbentrop in Budapest in 
January 1942 to the effect that the Vienna award had once 
and for all demarcated the frontier between Hungary and 
Rumania. “The statements, made in Budapest in January,” 
he told Hitler, “had the effect of a bomb explosion in Bucha- 
rest.”** Wishing somehow to smooth this impression, Ribben- 
trop proposed a toast to Greater Rumania at a banquet given 
in honour of the Rumanian dictator at Hitler’s Headquarters. 
In reply Antonescu said that “Greater Rumania implies not 
only an enlargement of her territory at the expense of the 
Slavs in the East and at the expense of the Hungarians in the 
West, but also the establishment of the ethnic Rumanian bloc 
that existed prior to the Vienna arbitration award”.*** 

In his talks with Hitler Antonescu spoke in fairly great 
detail about Rumania’s contribution to the war and her sacri- 
fices, and reiterated his determination, if such a course proved 
necessary, to settle the Rumanian-Hungarian dispute by force 
of arms after the war on the Eastern Front. Thereupon he 
handed Hitler a lengthy Memorandum on the Rumanian- 
Hungarian dispute with the request that it be studied as soon 
as possible. 

Although Hitler did not make any firm promise to revise 
the Vienna award, he hinted very transparently that the set- 
tlement of the Hungarian-Rumanian dispute depended on the 
extent of participation in the war against the Soviet Union. 
He stated the German view quite minutely and, as he had 
done in the past, charged King Carol and his foreign policy 
with the entire blame for Rumania’s territorial losses. He 
assured Antonescu that Hungary would be pressed into con- 
siderably more active participation in the war on the Soviet- 
German front.**** 

The nazis made an attempt to halt the bickering between 
their allies for they were perfectly well aware that it might 
weaken the efforts of the nazi bloc members in the war 
against the Soviet Union. In this connection, in early 1942, 
Hitler even issued formal instructions prescribing the utmost 
caution in public statements about Germany’s allies and their 
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war effort. Measures of this sort, however, failed to avert the 
disintegration of the nazi bloc, a disintegration called forth 
by the victories of the Soviet Army. 


e+ % 


In the war against the Soviet Union the Hungarian ruling 
classes pursued the same aims as the other members of the 
nazi bloc. Through their participation in the “crusade against 
Bolshevism”, the Horthy clique sought not only to consolidate 
their hold on the territory of neighbouring countries which 
they had seized with Axis support in 1938-41 but also to 
annex new territories. For the attainment of these goals the 
Hungarian rulers were prepared to place the Hungarian 
Armed Forces and their country’s economic resources at the 
disposal of nazi Germany. Here attention must be drawn to 
a feature of Hungary’s entry into the war against the Soviet 
Union, namely, that the Hungarian rulers did all in their 
power to make Hungary’s involvement in the war the result 
of the corresponding request of the German Government. 
They felt this would give them the possibility of imposing 
definite terms for Hungary’s participation in the war against 
the Soviet Union. 

In Budapest it was feared that Hungary would find herself 
on the side-lines of decisive developments in the East. There 
were some grounds for these fears. Although the Hungarian 
rulers were kept informed, in general outline, of Hitler’s 
anti-Soviet plans and had even conducted various military 
talks on Hungarian participation in a war against the USSR, 
they were not given any preliminary warning of the time 
Germany would attack the Soviet Union. Besides, no final 
agreement was reached on the participation of Hungarian 
troops. In a letter from Hitler, received in Budapest on 
June 22, 1941, Horthy was apprised only of the fact that 
hostilities had been started against the Soviet Union, and 
approval was expressed of the measures Hungary had taken 
on the Soviet frontier. The letter did not contain an invitation 
to take part in the war.* 

Taking this circumstance into account and seeking to secure 
the desired invitation from Germany, Hungarian diplomacy 
went to the extent of distorting a statement made on June 
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23 by General Kurt Himer, the German representative with 
the Hungarian High Command. The Hungarians attributed 
to Himer the assertion that Hungarian military participation 
in the war against the Soviet Union was extremely desirable.* 
What Himer actually said was: “Every Hungarian assistance 
will be accepted at any time. We do not wish to demand any- 
thing, but everything that is offered voluntarily will be 
gratefully accepted.”** 

On June 24 Hungary’s Prime Minister Bardossy formally 
asked the German Government, through the German Minis- 
ter in Budapest Erdmannsdorff, whether Germany desired 
Hungary’s participation in the war against the Soviet Union 
and what specific forms this participation should take.*** 
Characterising the Hungarian policy, Bardossy in effect 
admitted to the German Minister that Hungary had no dis- 
pute with the Soviet Union. He spoke mainly of the tension 
in Hungary’s relations with Rumania and Slovakia, of her 
economic difficulties and other questions, but, nonetheless, 
ended the talk with a statement that Hungary was prepared 
to take part in the war against the Soviet Union.**** 

The nazis procrastinated with their reply to the Hungar- 
ians, even ignoring a repeated inquiry from Budapest. They 
did not see any special military significance in Hungary’s 
immediate entry into the war. However, they were prepared 
to welcome any initiative on this question from the Hungarian 
rulers themselves. Moreover, as is evidenced by the provo- 
cation with the “Soviet raid” on Hungarian towns, they cre- 
ated the necessary pretext for a Hungarian declaration of war 
on the Soviet Union in co-operation with the most rabid 
pro-German, anti-Soviet elements among the Hungarian 
ruling clique. But they did not desire to go farther than that. 
An entry in Halder’s diary under the date-line June 25, 1941 
correctly, we would say, mirrors Germany’s stand on the 
question of Hungary’s entry into the war. It states: “Hun- 
gary’s participation would be desirable. Hungary, however, 
wants to be asked officially. For political reasons the Fuhrer 
does not want this.”***** On the other hand, the opinion, then 
current among the Hungarian ruling circles and figuring 
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frequently in the communications from the Hungarian Minis- 
ter in Berlin Sztojay, that Germany’s political leaders were 
anxious to keep Hungary out of the war against the Soviet 
Union is untenable.* 

However that may be, the nazis achieved their purpose. 
They did not make any formal request for Hungary’s par- 
ticipation in the war and gave no promises. The Bardossy 
Government decided to enter the war against the Soviet 
Union on its own initiative. The motives for this decision are 
to be found in many diplomatic documents of the Hungarian 
Government. “Rumania and Slovakia,” Sztojay wrote, for 
example, “may attract so much German interest and sym- 
pathy that we shall lose the advantage we have hitherto had 
compared with them in Central Europe as the principal friend 
of Germany, or we shall lose at least part of this advan- 
tage.”** 

On June 27 Hungarian troops crossed the Soviet frontier 
and as part of the nazi Army Group South commanded by 
von Rundstedt took part in the aggression against the Soviet 
Union. Soon the number of Hungarian troops fighting in the 
war against the Soviet Union reached 84,000.*** 

Hungary’s entry into the Second World War made her 
economic dependence on Germany greater than ever before. 
On the one hand, Germany became the only market for the 
Hungarian industry and, on the other, Hungarian industry 
became more and more dependent on German supplies of 
fuel and raw materials. Along with deliveries of farm produce 
to Hungary, increasing importance was acquired by the export 
of Hungarian industrial products. Almost the entire output 
of Hungary’s metallurgical, engineering and aircraft indus- 
tries went to Germany. A considerable portion of Hungary’s 
war industry worked for nazi Germany. 

A routine round of Hungarian-German economic negotia- 
tions ended in August 1941. “The Hungarian Government,” 
Clodius, head of the German delegation at these negotiations, 
wrote to Berlin, “has tried as far as possible to take into 
account the German wishes in the economic field.”**** In par- 
ticular, Hungary granted Germany credits amounting to 200 
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million marks for the purchase of strategic goods and prime 
materials, substantially improved the financial terms for 
me nazis in the Hungarian-German agreements, and _ so 
orth. 

In this period the German monopolies gained control of 
many large Hungarian enterprises. A series of mixed Ger- 
man-Hungarian joint-stock companies were formed in 1942 
in the chemical, aluminium and instrument-making industries. 
Moreover, German capital penetrated into Hungarian indus- 
try in disguised form. Hungary supplied Germany with an 
important strategic material like bauxite. During the war she 
delivered to Germany 4,500,000 tons of bauxite and more 
than 2,500,000 tons of petrol. Nonetheless, farm produce was 
the largest item of export to Germany during the war years; 
in 1942, for instance, Germany received 700,000 tons of grain 
and 530,000 head of pigs from Hungary.* 

The nazis gradually diminished their exports to Hungary 
and, at the same time, increased their imports from that 
country. The prices of German goods imported into Hungary 
were much higher than those of the Hungarian goods sup- 
plied to Germany. For example, while the prices of Hungar- 
ian goods rose in the period from the outbreak of the war 
to the close of 1943 by 117 per cent, the prices of the imports 
from Germany rose by 190 per cent.** Besides arbitrarily 
establishing the exchange rate for the mark, Germany re- 
ceived more and more Hungarian goods on credit. In 1942 
Germany’s rulers declared they would pay nothing at all for 
the output of the Hungarian war industry, qualifying these 
deliveries as Hungary’s contribution to the war against the 
Soviet Union. In addition, they postponed the settlement of 
their debts to Hungary until after the war, confining them- 
selves to the issue of bonds which they used for drawing 
Hungarian capital into the German economy. 

The nazis used every means for pressuring the Hungarians 
into sending more and more troops to the Soviet-German 
front. They voiced their dissatisfaction over what they alleged 
to be the inadequate Hungarian participation in the war 
in the East. Typical in this respect are Goebbels’ entries in 
his diary for March 1942. The nazi Propaganda Minister 
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went so far as to threaten to “bring the Hungarians to ac- 
count” for their relative inactivity.* 

Early in 1942, soon after the German defeat at Moscow, 
massive pressure was brought to bear on the Horthy clique to 
induce it to send fresh Hungarian troops to the front. Ribben- 
trop went to the Hungarian capital in January, and Keitel 
arrived in Budapest soon afterwards. Ciano came to Budapest 
at the same time as Ribbentrop. All these high-ranking visi- 
tors demanded one and the same thing: more military com- 
mitments by the Bardossy Government. Although the Hun- 
garian dictator Horthy sceptically evaluated the prospects 
of the war against the Soviet Union, he acceded to the Ger- 
man demands. The nazis brought into play levers like pres- 
sure by other members of the nazi bloc. In January 1942 the 
Finnish Minister in Berlin communicated to Helsinki a request 
from the German Government that the Finns should press 
Budapest to increase the Hungarian war effort. In 1942, as 
a result of pressure by Germany and also desiring to demon- 
strate its devotion to the “crusade against Bolshevism”, the 
Hungarian Government decided to send the Hungarian 2nd 
Army, consisting of nearly 180,000 effectives, to the Soviet- 
German front. In addition, tens of thousands of men serving 
in labour battalions were sent to the Eastern Front. In the 
course of the year the Hungarian Government steadily in- 
creased the number of Hungarian contingents fighting on that 
Front. 

After entering the war against the Soviet Union, the 
rulers of Horthy Hungary stressed their loyalty to the 
“brotherhood-in-arms and spirit” with the Axis powers, 
Germany in particular. They wanted the nazis to regard 
Hungary as their most reliable and traditional ally who had 
stood the test of many pre-war years. This was repeated in 
many messages from Horthy, Bardossy and other Hungarian 
leaders to Berlin, and it was underscored by Horthy at a 
meeting with Hitler at the latter’s Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 8-9, 1941. Bardossy spoke of it on the occasion of the 
prolongation of the Anti-Comintern Pact in November 1941. 
Lastly, the new Hungarian Prime Minister Nicholas Kallay 
did not fail to use the first opportunity to mention it. In a 
speech in the Hungarian Parliament on March 19, 1942, he 
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declared: “The Hungarian orientation also means loyalty, 
faithfulness and perseverance at the side of our great Allies 
and friends, the Axis powers, when they, and we too with 
them, are fighting for a juster world order, for a new 


Europe.”* 


The change of leadership in the Hungarian Government— 
the resignation of Bardossy and the appointment of Kallay— 
in March 1942 by no means signified a change of foreign 
policy. Hungary continued to promote close military and 
political co-operation with Germany and Italy. Kallay 
paid his first official visit to Hitler and in his speeches 
stressed Hungary’s fidelity to her obligations to the Axis 
powers. The Hungarian 2nd Army was sent to the Soviet- 
German front in May 1942, Hungarian deliveries to Germany 
continued to mount, and so on. 

While stressing their traditional devotion to the Germans, 
the rulers of Horthy Hungary tried to obtain further territo- 
rial hand-outs from the nazis. Thus, at the above-mentioned 
Horthy-Hitler talks, the Hungarians raised the question of 
incorporating part of Western Ukraine in Hungary.”** The 
Hungarian Government repeatedly angled for Berlin’s agree- 
ment to the transfer of Serbian Banat to Hungary. In Sep- 
tember 1941, stating that Rumanian troops had entered the 
Banat, the Hungarian Government insisted on permission to 
occupy key strategic points in that area.*** Disproving the 
Hungarian reports about the movement of Rumanian troops, 
the Germans turned down this request of the Hungarian 
Government, advising it “not to look upon the Banat as an 
immediate issue”’.**** 

Rumania was the main objective of Hungarian territorial 
claims. The Hungarian rulers were not satisfied with the 
Vienna arbitration award and hoped to secure the transfer 
to Hungary of part of Transylvania still incorporated in 
Rumania. They used every meeting with German represent- 
atives to level sharp criticism at the Rumanian Government. 
In talks with Ribbentrop in Berlin in November 1941, Bar- 
dossy declared that the Rumanian attitude would sooner or 
later explode into an armed conflict between Rumania and 
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Hungary.* The Hungarians kept dinning this idea into 
Ciano’s head as well. On April 16, 1942 Kallay had a talk 
with Hitler at the latter’s Headquarters and dwelt at length 
on Hungarian-Rumanian relations. Referring to an anti- 
Hungarian speech by Antonescu, he declared that in retalia- 
tion Hungary was forced to halt sending troops to the Soviet- 
German front and concentrate them on the Rumanian frontier 
in readiness for a Rumanian attack.** 

Horthy Hungary’s relations with other members of the 
nazi bloc—the puppet states of Slovakia and Croatia—like- 
wise deteriorated. Like Antonescu, the dictators of Slovakia 
and Croatia toadied to Hitler in the hope of obtaining his 
support in the event of a new revision of frontiers in Central 
and Southeastern Europe, where the territorial changes ef- 
fected in 1938-41 proved extremely favourable to Horthy 
Hungary. Moreover, the Croatian dictator Ante Pavelic was 
in possession of information that his political rivals Milutin 
Nedic and Dragoljub Mihailovic had Horthy’s backing. He 
complained of this to Ciano in December 1941. 

Mutual territorial claims and hostility in the nazi camp 
brought about a Rumanian-Slovak-Croatian rapprochement 
and the formation during the Second World War of a kind of 
Little Entente against Hungary. The governments of Ruma- 
nia, Slovakia and Croatia took advantage of the nazi rulers’ 
dissatisfaction with Hungary’s contribution to the war against 
the Soviet Union. Secret negotiations between Bucharest, 
Bratislava and Zagreb began in January 1942 with the pur- 
pose of exploiting this dissatisfaction to secure the support 
of the nazis for their territorial claims. In the spring of 1942 
the campaign against the Hungarian minority in Slovakia 
was intensified, and the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier was 
partially closed. Rumanian diplomats in Switzerland informed 
the German Intelligence of the secret talks the Hungarians 
were conducting with the British, while for their part 
the Hungarians drew the attention of the Germans to the 
suspicious activities of individual Rumanian diplomats, 
Gregoire Gafencu in particular. In short, tension steadily 
grew between the members of the nazi bloc.*** 

The Germans knew of the anti-Hungarian Rumanian- 
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Slovak-Croatian rapprochement and, according to some 
sources, even gave their tacit agreement to the creation of the 
new Little Entente.* Rumania and Slovakia held military 
talks in September 1942. 

Although the Rumanian-Slovak-Croatian talks continued, 
they did not lead to the formation of the planned bloc. The 
failure of the German campaign of the spring and summer of 
1942 made it necessary for all the members of the nazi bloc 
to concentrate their efforts on the Eastern Front. This was 
well appreciated in Berlin, above all. At the above-mentioned 
meeting with Kallay in April 1942, Hitler said he did not 
object to the dispute between Rumania and Hungary being 
settled by force of arms but stressed that he would not permit 
this conflict to obstruct his plans in the war against Russia. 
He recommended finding some temporary solution so that 
the conflict would not begin before the war against Russia 
ended.** Following their defeat at Stalingrad the nazis be- 
gan to show increasing irritation over the strife within their 
bloc which was diverting part of the bloc’s armed forces from 
the Soviet-German front. 

In order to perpetuate Hungary’s occupation of the ter- 
ritory she had seized in 1938-41 and guided by their anti- 
Soviet, anti-communist policies, the Hungarian rulers tried 
to use their contacts with the Western powers, the USA and 
Britain in particular. 

They knew that in the USA and Britain there were people 
who were anxious to see the Soviet Union and Germany 
bleed each other white. Despite Hungary’s active partici- 
pation in the nazi bloc, the Western powers procrastinated 
with their declaration of war on her. 

Britain declared war on Hungary only in December 1941 
after insistent demands from the Soviet Government. This 
came as a complete surprise to the Hungarian rulers. On 
November 29, 1941 the US Chargé d’Affaires in Budapest 
Pell, who represented British interests in Hungary after 
Anglo-Hungarian diplomatic relations were ruptured, handed 
Bardossy an ultimatum from Britain, stating that for months 
past Hungary had been helping Germany on the Soviet- 
German front and demanding the withdrawal of Hungarian 
troops from Soviet territory. If this was not complied with, 
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the ultimatum said, the British Government would declare 
war on Hungary. In reply Bardossy said in confusion: “Your 
communication is a complete surprise. I never imagined 
matters would go that far.”* Nonetheless, the Hungarian 
Government rejected the British ultimatum, and in the night 
of December 5-6 Pell handed Bardossy a Note declaring that 
a state of war existed between Britain and Hungary. 

Hungary’s complete political dependence on the Axis 
powers was demonstrated once more when Germany and 
Italy declared war on the USA. On December 11, after he 
was notified of this declaration, Bardossy assembled the 
members of his Government and proposed that Budapest 
follow the example of Berlin and Rome. However, since 
some of the Ministers were not enthusiastic about declaring 
war on the USA, for this would signify a complete rupture 
with the Western powers, it was decided that the Hungarian 
Government would confine itself to a statement of solidarity 
with the Axis powers in the spirit of the Tripartite Pact. The 
Germans regarded this as being clearly inadequate. On De- 
cember 12 the Hungarian Minister in Berlin Sztojay reported 
that his impression was that the German Government 
wanted Hungary to display absolute solidarity by declaring 
war on the USA. Statements in a similar vein were made 
to the Hungarian Prime Minister on the same day by the 
German and Italian envoys. Cringing before the Axis powers, 
Bardossy, as soon as he completed his interview with the 
German and Italian diplomats and without asking the Gov- 
ernment for approval, telephoned the United States Mission 
in Budapest to say that Hungary’s statement of solidarity 
with the Axis powers, made on the previous day, signified 
that Hungary was in a state of war with the USA.** True, 
this statement by Bardossy was ignored by the US Govern- 
ment: the USA declared war on Hungary only in the sum- 
mer of 1942. 


ot 


Finland declared war on the Soviet Union on June 25, 
1941. The Finnish rulers required the delay in entering the 
war to give this the nature of a “forced”, “defensive” action. 
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In a secret session of the Finnish Diet on June 25, Prime 
Minister Johan Wilhelm Rangell referred to an imaginary 
raid by Soviet aircraft on some towns in Finland and 
declared that Finland had “to defend herself with all avail- 
able military means” and was thereby drawn into the war.* 

The version that Finland found herself compelled to go 
to war against the Soviet Union, a version widely used by 
Finnish propaganda and encountered in the works of some 
bourgeois historians, does not hold water. As we have noted 
in a previous chapter, German and Finnish political and 
military leaders had reached complete understanding on 
German-Finnish co-operation in the event of a war with the 
USSR long before Germany attacked the Soviet Union. In 
conformity with this, Finland carried out a series of impor- 
tant mobilisation measures in May-June 1941 which left not 
the least doubt about the intention of the Finnish rulers to 
take a most active part in an attack on the Soviet Union. 
In this respect, one of the most convincing measures was a 
secret order issued by Mannerheim on June 15, 1941 under 
which the Finnish 3rd Army Corps was placed at the dis- 
posal of the German Headquarters at Rovaniemi, Finland, 
for use in offensive operations against the Soviet Union as 
early as June 22. 

On the eve of the attack on the USSR and during the first 
days of the war the Germans rapidly reinforced their army 
in Finland. In this period some 80 German transports with 
troops and military supplies arrived in various Finnish 
ports. Warships and submarines occupied key maritime 
strategic points in Finland and as soon as war broke out 
attacked towns and military objectives in the Soviet Union. 
By the close of June the number of German divisions in 
Finland rose to five. Altogether, at the time the German- 
Finnish offensive was launched in the northern sector of the 
Soviet-German front the enemy had the German Norway 
Army Group and the Finnish Karelian and Southeastern 
armies (consisting all in all of 21 divisions). Mobilisation 
measures were also carried out on the Soviet-Finnish frontier 
on the eve of the attack on the Soviet Union: picked Finnish 
units were moved to the frontier, about 60,000 civilians were 
evacuated from the border regions, and so forth.** 
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Another fact refuting the version that Finland had been 
“compelled” to enter the war is that the Finnish Govern- 
ment rejected the Soviet Government’s proposal that peace 
should be preserved in Soviet-Finnish relations. In a con- 
versation with the Finnish Minister in Moscow Paavo Hyn- 
ninen on June 23, the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
V. M. Molotov assured him that the Soviet Union was not 
seeking to infringe upon Finland’s independence and ter- 
ritorial inviolability and had no claims on Finland. The 
Soviet inquiry regarding Finland’s position in the war that 
had broken out between the Soviet Union and Germany was 
left unanswered in Helsinki. Evading a reply, the Finnish 
Foreign Minister Witting told the Soviet Minister in Hel- 
sinki Orlov that Finland’s attitude to the conflict would be 
debated at a session of the Finnish Diet on June 25.* On the 
same day the Finnish Prime Minister proclaimed a state of 
war between the Soviet Union and Finland. The reply to the 
Soviet peace proposals was thus a declaration of war by the 
Finnish Government. 

The stand of the Finnish ruling class on the question of 
Finland’s active participation in the attack on the Soviet 
Union was so plain that in his message to the German troops 
on June 22, 1941, ignoring the diplomatic stratagems of the 
Finnish rulers, Hitler spoke directly of an alliance between 
the German and Finnish armed forces in the war against 
the USSR.** 

His bluntness put the Finnish leaders in an awkward posi- 
tion. They did not risk refuting a statement which openly 
spoke of a military alliance between Germany and Finland, 
but in translation into the Finnish this statement was some- 
what “mitigated”. General Waldemar Erfurth, the German 
military representative with the Supreme Command of the 
Finnish Army, communicated to Berlin a request from Field- 
marshal Mannerheim, passed on by General Heinrichs, Chief- 
of-Staff of the Finnish Army, that the offensive of the main 
Finnish forces against the Soviet Union should begin a few 
days after the general offensive of the German Army was 


* E. Salomaa, Uovlecheniye Finlyandii vo vioruyu mirovuyu voinu v 
kachestve soyuznitsy fashistskoi Germanii (Finland in the Second World 
War as an Ally of Nazi Germany) in Utoraya mirovaya voina. Obshchiye 
problemy (The Second World War. General Problems), Moscow, 1966, 
p. 401. 

** Waldemar Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, Wiesbaden, 1950, p. 196. 
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started. Erfurth reported that the Finnish leaders wanted 
“to give the people and the Diet members the impression 
that they had been caught up and carried along by the course 
of events”. To this the Germans replied that the time-table 
of the Finnish operation would depend on the course of 
the hostilities on the Soviet-German front but that this 
desire of the Finns would be taken into consideration.* 

Convincing testimony of the aggressive nature of Fin- 
land’s participation in the war against the Soviet Union is 
provided not only by numerous facts from the pre-history 
and first few days of the war but chiefly by the entire policy 
which the Finnish ruling class pursued throughout the war. 
Having entered the war against the USSR, the Finnish 
rulers tried to persuade the Finnish population, as well as 
world public opinion, that Finland was fighting a “defen- 
sive’, “separate” war unconnected with the war that Ger- 
many was fighting or with the purposes of that war. They 
doggedly emphasised the absence of a treaty of alliance be- 
tween Germany and Finland and other formal aspects. For 
instance, in a conversation with the US Minister in Helsinki 
on July 4, 1941, Finnish President Risto Ryti maintained 
that Finland was not an ally of Germany, that she was not 
bound to Germany or any other country of the nazi bloc by 
political agreements. The Finnish Command, he declared, 
kept in contact with the German Command in order to co- 
ordinate military operations inasmuch as Finland was in fact 
a “co-belligerent” in the war Germany was waging against 
the Soviet Union.** An analogous statement was made by 
Tanner in a public speech on July 30, in which he under- 
scored the “separate” and “defensive” nature of the war 
Finland was fighting against the Soviet Union. 

However, even this thesis of the Finnish Government 
breaks down as soon as it is confronted with facts. An anal- 
ysis of the most important diplomatic actions by the Fin- 
nish Government after Finland entered the war against the 
Soviet Union shows that there was complete understanding 
between Germany and Finland not only in the military but 
also the foreign policy sphere, and that Finnish policy was 
subordinated to the aggressive objectives of the nazi 
bloc. 


* KE. Salomaa, op. cit., p. 400. 
** John H. Wuorinen, op. cit., p. 115. 
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During the Soviet-Finnish War of 1939-40, the Finnish 
ruling circles enjoyed the patronage of the Western powers, 
who rendered them extensive moral and material assistance. 
Between Finland, on the one hand, and Britain and the USA, 
on the other, fairly broad contact was maintained even after 
the peace treaty between the Soviet Union and Finland was 
signed in 1940. Trade with Britain was of no little impor- 
tance to Finnish economy in the period under review. Despite 
all this, in the summer of 1941 the Finnish rulers decided to 
sever relations with Britain. This was done solely to please 
the nazis, who insisted on this step soon after they attacked 
the Soviet Union. For instance, during the latter half of 
June Ribbentrop instructed the German Minister in Helsinki 
Wipert Carl Wilhelm von Blucher to work for the im- 
mediate rupture of Anglo-Finnish relations.* On July 9 he 
demanded that this act should be hastened.** Lastly, in a 
letter to Ryti on July 19, Hitler urged the Finnish rulers to 
take this step as soon as possible. 

On July 28, 1941, as a result of pressure from the Ger- 
mans, the Finnish Government informed the nazis of its 
decision to break off diplomatic relations with Britain. The 
Note handed by Finnish Foreign Minister Witting to the 
British Minister contained unconvincing references to the 
British naval blockade and other motives that had allegedly 
induced the Finnish Government to adopt the above de- 
cision.*** It was perfectly plain that the rupture of Anglo- 
Finnish relations had been ordered by Berlin. This was 
subsequently admitted by Mannerheim also.**** However, 
in order to preserve an outward show of independence in 
this act, Witting entreated Blicher that in Germany they 
should “‘not exaggerate” the significance of the rupture of 
relations between Finland and Britain and that they should 
not represent this as Finland’s entry into the war against 
Britain.***** Blicher acquiesced to Witting’s request and in 
a telegram to Berlin on July 28 recommended that the wish 
of the Finnish Government should be taken into account. 

In its relations with the United States, too, the Finnish 
Government undertook nothing important without con- 


* DGFP, Vol. XIII, p. 33. 
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sulting Berlin. Blucher was informed of the text of all United 
States notes to the Finnish Government, and all Finnish 
notes to the United States were scrutinised beforehand by 
him. The remarks of the German Minister and the amend- 
ments suggested by him were usually taken into account in 
Helsinki. For instance, in September 1941, Blacher reported 
to Berlin: “At a discussion of the American representation 
I drew the Foreign Minister’s attention to the fact that no 
information of a military nature should be made public.” 
The Finnish rulers abided by these instructions.* 

Further evidence of Finland’s marriage with the aggres- 
sive nazi bloc was her recognition of the puppet Manchou- 
kuo regime on July 18, 1941. Lastly, the signing of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact by Witting on November 25, 1941 and his 
participation in the nazi bloc talks in Berlin at the close of 
November cemented Finland’s alignment with that bloc. It 
must be specially underscored that accession to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact was very comprehensively debated in Hel- 
sinki and the determining factor in the final decision of this 
question was Finland’s “ideological identity” with Germany 
and other fascist states. 

The joint attack on the USSR, thorough-going co-ordi- 
nation of foreign policy and diplomatic acts with the other 
members of the nazi bloc, the community of anti-communist 
ideology and close economic collaboration made Finland a 
most active member of the nazi bloc. 

The absence of a formal treaty of alliance between Ger- 
many and Finland did not alter this indisputable fact. Small 
wonder that in the commentaries to the Military Diaries of 
the Wehrmacht High Command it is stated: “Along with 
Japan, Finland was Germany’s most valuable ally during the 
Second World War although there was no formal alliance 
and Finland sustained the version of ‘continuing war’ with 
Russia.”** 

It must be pointed out that unity of views on political 
and military issues was achieved between Germany and 
Finland at negotiations in Berlin and Salzburg during the 
first half of 1941, i.e., before the war against the Soviet 
Union was started. After the war broke out the leaders of 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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both countries made a point of stressing their close co- 
operation and unity of views. For instance, in a message 
handed to Hitler on July 1, Ryti noted with satisfaction 
that the common destiny of Germany and Finland had never 
been more pronounced. “I express the firm hope,” he wrote, 
“that this final battle against Bolshevism will guarantee the 
prosperity and peace of the New Europe.”* The idea of a 
common destiny was developed in a long monologue by Hit- 
ler during Witting’s negotiations with the nazi leaders at 
the close of November 1941. As a special mark of Hitler’s 
favour for his Finnish ally, Mannerheim was decorated with 
the Knight’s Cross in September 1941 and Hitler paid Man- 
nerheim a visit on June 4, 1942 on the latter’s 75th birth- 
day. This visit to Mannerheim’s Headquarters was of signal 
importance because none of Germany’s allies, except Mus- 
solini, had been accorded the honour. 

From the very outset Finland’s war against the Soviet 
Union was of an aggressive, predatory nature. In the initial 
period of the war the Finnish rulers maintained that their 
principal aim was to restore the Soviet-Finnish frontier of 
1939 and alleged that they were therefore fighting a defen- 
sive war. This allegation, made by Ryti, Tanner, Witting and 
other Finnish leaders, was designed to camouflage their real 
intentions. The first to divulge these intentions was Field- 
marshal Gustaf Emil von Mannerheim, the Finnish Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in an order of the day on July 7, 1941, 
in which he declared that the aim of the war was to wrest 
Eastern Karelia from the Soviet Union and to create a 
Greater Finland.** The predatory plans of the Finnish rulers 
were enunciated in more detail by President Ryti in con- 
fidential talks with Blicher and Karl Schnurre, the special 
representative of the German Government. For example, in 
a talk with Schnurre in October 1941 he defined Finland’s 
territorial claims as follows: the entire Kola Peninsula with 
the town of Murmansk would be annexed by Finland, and 
the Finnish frontier would extend along the White Sea to 
the town of Onega, and thence, encompassing the whole of 
Karelia and part of Arkhangelsk Region, to the southern 
shore of Lake Onega, and farther along the Svir River, the 
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southern shore of Lake Ladoga and the Neva River to its 
estuary in the Gulf of Finland. Ryti “magnanimously” made 
no claim to Leningrad, advising the Germans to eliminate 
it as an industrial and political centre and turn it into a 
German trading and transit junction. He recommended 
turning the territory east of the planned Finnish frontier (the 
“Government of Arkhangelsk”) into a forest colonial area 
and using the population—Mordvinians, Nentsi and others, 
whom he described as ‘“‘very primitive’—as “colonial la- 
bour”.* In this talk he emphasised that he fully approved 
Hitler’s plans for the Soviet Union.** 

On the whole, the nazis had no fault to find with the Fin- 
nish rulers’ predatory plans. This was clear from a letter 
from Ribbentrop to Blicher of September 17, 1941 and from 
Hitler’s statement during the above-mentioned talk with 
Witting in November of the same year. Hitler believed that 
Finland had to annex the Kola Peninsula and Eastern Ka- 
relia. The nazis sought to bind Finland closer to their bloc 
with territorial promises. “It can only be desirable for us,” 
Ribbentrop wrote to Blicher in the above-mentioned letter 
of September 17, “if the Finns’ wishes now also extend to 
former Russian Territory.”*** True, in agreeing to terri- 
torial seizures by Finland, the nazis stipulated Germany’s 
special interest in the Kola Peninsula and Murmansk. 

The hypocrisy behind the assertion that all Finland wanted 
was to restore the 1939 frontier became obvious in the au- 
tumn of 1941 when Finnish and German troops reached that 
frontier. Despite its declarations about the “defensive” na- 
ture of the war, the Finnish Government decided to continue 
the war against the USSR. “Some prominent men [in Fin- 
land—Authors},” Blucher wrote to Berlin in September 1941, 
“clearly see that Finland needs not only territorial expan- 
sion but also security, which is only obtainable through the 
defeat of Russia.”**** In an order of the day early in Septem- 
ber Mannerheim wrote: “The frontier has been reached, but 
the war continues.’”***** In talks with many German military 
and political leaders, Ryti, Mannerheim and Witting em- 
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phasised that they would continue the war on Germany’s 
side until victory was won. 

The Finnish rulers did not see fit to withdraw from the 
aggression against the Soviet Union even after the Soviet 
Government expressed its readiness to sign a new peace 
treaty with Finland and make some territorial concessions 
to her. This was stated by J. V. Stalin in a message to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on August 4, 1941.* No effect was pro- 
duced on the Finnish Government by British and United 
States diplomatic representations. For instance, in mid-Sep- 
tember the Finnish Government was handed a British 
memorandum, which stated in part: “If, therefore, the Finnish 
Government continues the advance into purely Russian ter- 
ritory, a situation will arise which will force Great Britain 
to consider Finland as an open enemy, not only while the 
war lasts, but also when the peace is made.” A condition for 
the restoration of friendly relations between Britain and 
Finland, the memorandum said, was that “Finland ends her 
war against Russia and withdraws all her forces from 
all territory which lies beyond Finland’s 1939 boun- 
dary”. ES 

On October 27, 1941, after the Finnish leaders had re- 
peatedly stated their claims to new Soviet territory, the 
US Government instructed its representative in Helsinki to 
declare that Washington appraised the further advance of 
Finnish troops beyond the 1939 boundary negatively and 
viewed with apprehension the assistance Finland was ren- 
dering the Germans.*** The Finnish Government thus had the 
possibility of taking advantage of support from London and 
Washington for its unfounded claims to the restoration of 
the 1939 frontier to cease further participation in aggression 
against the Soviet Union. It did not do this, thereby openly 
demonstrating the aggressive nature of its participation in 
the war as a devoted ally of Germany. It should be noted 
that the attitude of the British and United States govern- 
ments to Finland’s participation in the war against the USSR 
was inconsistent and insincere. No real pressure was brought 


* Correspondence of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
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to bear on Finland by the Western powers to make her cease 
her aggression against the USSR.* 

In 1941-42 German-Finnish collaboration was particularly 
close in the military field. General Waldemar Erfurth, the 
German military representative at Mannerheim’s Head- 
quarters in Mikkeli, enjoyed the latter’s utmost confidence. 
The nazi generals Nikolaus von Falkenhorst and Eduard 
Dietl, who commanded the German forces in the northern 
sector of the Soviet-German front, successfully resolved all 
questions with their Finnish counterparts, who usually ac- 
ceded to the wishes of their “brothers-in-arms”. Significant 
steps towards broader German-Finnish collaboration were 
the visit paid to Finland by Hitler on June 4, 1942, and the 
return visit paid by Mannerheim to Hitler’s Headquarters 
on June 27 of the same year. During these visits all aspects 
of German-Finnish relations were discussed and plans were 
co-ordinated for further joint military operations. “The visit 
paid to Germany by the Finnish Supreme Commander,” 
Erfurth writes, “animated and strengthened the Finnish- 
German brotherhood-in-arms.” 

The economic relations between the two countries, in view 
of Finland’s limited economic potentialities, did not have 
for Germany the same significance as her relations with the 
other members of the nazi bloc. Nonetheless, Finnish deliv- 
eries of nickel, molybdenum, copper and other strategic ma- 
terials were vital to Germany. Germany, for her part, in 
view of the food shortages in Finland, sent her some farm 
produce which the nazis trumpeted as a demonstration of 
their “disinterestedness” and fulfilment of “allied duty”. 

Collaboration between Germany and Finland reached its 
apex in 1941-42, and after that, particularly following the 
defeats suffered by the German forces on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front, it began to decline rapidly. 


+ + 


At the time of the nazi attack on the Soviet Union, the 
Bulgarian Government under Bogdan Filov neither declared 
war on the Soviet Union nor joined Germany in her aggres- 
sion. The reason for this was the very deep-rooted tradition 
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of friendship with the Soviet Union among the people of 
Bulgaria, which owed her liberation from Turkish tyranny 
to Russia. However, she openly supported the anti-Soviet 
aggression of the nazi bloc. 

Germany’s attack on the USSR led to a further extension 
of Bulgaria’s relations with the nazi bloc and to a sharp 
deterioration and aggravation of her relations with the So- 
viet Union. The successes of the German troops on the 
Soviet-German front during the initial period of the war 
were enormously magnified by the Bulgarian bourgeois press. 

Although diplomatic relations were maintained between 
the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, members of the Filov Gov- 
ernment and other officials made anti-Soviet speeches and 
publicly congratulated the nazis on their victories on the 
Eastern Front. Soviet representatives in Sofia were black- 
mailed and baited. An attempt was made on the life of the 
Assistant Soviet Military Attaché in the Bulgarian capital on 
September 7, 1941. On September 15, 1942 hoodlums led by 
Bulgarian police broke into the Soviet Consulate in Varna, 
committing outrages, one of which was the looting of the Con- 
sulate’s safes. An “exhibition” of all sorts of fabricated mate- 
rials slandering the Soviet Union was opened in Sofia at this a 
period with the support and patronage of the Bulgarian au- 3 
thorities. The anti-Soviet campaign of the Bulgarian authori- a 
ties received due recognition from the German Embassy in } 
Sofia. In a telegram to Berlin on February 11, 1942, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Sofia Heinz Beckerle wrote: ‘Naturally, 
Bulgaria regards Soviet Russia as her military adversary and 
fights it on the home political front and through the press 
with all the means at her disposal.”* 

A Soviet Note of October 6, 1942 stated that the Filov Gov- 
ernment “for some reason lends its patronage to slander 
against the Soviet Union, which fundamentally clashes with 
the traditional relations between the Russian and Bulgarian 
peoples and is only a repetition of similar vituperations 
against the peoples of the USSR in nazi Germany”. “The 
Soviet Government,” the Note said, “vigorously protests 
against this to the Bulgarian Government and qualifies actions 
of this nature by the Bulgarian Government as a manifesta- 
tion of its enmity for the peoples of the Soviet Union.’** 
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Evidence of the further consolidation of the Filov Govern- 
ment’s political links with the other members of the nazi bloc 
was Bulgaria’s accession to the Anti-Comintern Pact in No- 
vember 1941. Finally, the last act bringing Bulgaria into 
the aggressive bloc of fascist states was the Filoy Govern- 
ment’s declaration of war on Britain and the USA on Decem- 
ber 13, 1941 in compliance with a demand by nazi Ger- 
many. 

The Filov Government kept Berlin fully informed of its re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, doing nothing in this sphere 
without preliminary consultation with the German Embassy 
in Sofia. This was noted by Beckerle in his reports from Sofia. 
On September 22, 1941 he wrote to Ribbentrop that “the Bul- 
garians will hardly change their attitude towards Russia 
without co-ordination with our point of view”. Even the pres- 
ervation of diplomatic relations between Bulgaria and the 
Soviet Union was regarded by the German Mission in Sofia 
as a step in the interests of Germany. “The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment,’ Beckerle wrote in the above-mentioned telegram, 
“evidently assumes that we do not desire a rupture of its rela- 
tions with Russia inasmuch as it has undertaken to safeguard 
our interests” (in the USSR—Authors).* 

The nazis used all of Bulgaria’s foreign contacts, including 
her relations with the Soviet Union, to further her own aims, 
unceremoniously interfering with these contacts. For its part, 
the Filov Government submissively carried out Berlin’s in- 
structions. In May 1942 Woermann, director of the German 
Foreign Ministry's Political Department, wrote to Beckerle 
in Sofia: “Taking the preservation of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Soviet Russia into account, we do not ob- 
ject to the temporary retention of the Mission [of the USSR— 
Authors) in Sofia, but we should welcome the closure of the 
Consulate (Soviet—Authors] in Varna.”** On June 4 Be- 
ckerle called on Filov and informed him of the German 
Government’s standpoint, with which Filov agreed un- 
reservedly.*** The Soviet Consulate in Varna was soon 
closed. 

Behind the screen of neutrality, the Filov Government 
turned Bulgaria into a springboard for military operations 
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against the Soviet Union by Germany and other aggressor 
states. In its note of September 10, 1941 the Soviet Govern- 
ment pointed out that German and Italian divisions poised 
for landing operations against Odessa and the Crimea were 
massed on Bulgarian territory; Burgas, Varna and other Black 
Sea ports as well as the port of Ruse on the Danube had been 
turned over to the Germans and adapted as bases for Ger- 
man U-boats and surface warships. The Bulgarian Navy was 
used by the Germans for the transportation of troops and 
munitions to the Soviet-German front.* 

Control of Bulgarian airports, railways and other commu- 
nication lines was in effect placed in the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Bulgaria’s entire economy was subordinated to nazi 
interests, so much so that the nazis determined what part of 
Bulgaria’s output should be sent to Germany and what should 
remain for home consumption in Bulgaria. The Germans 
planned to turn Bulgaria into a purely agrarian country, leav- 
ing only those industries that were of interest to them. Dur- 
ing the war German capital penetrated into key branches of 
Bulgaria’s economy. At the close of 1942, of the total nominal 
capital of four leading tobacco exporters (29 million levs), 
more than 26 million levs constituted German investments; of 
the 266 million Jevs of the nominal capital of four ore 
exporters, over 140 million levs belonged to German 
monopolies.** The Hermann Goering, IG Farbenindus- 
trie, AEG and other German concerns were active in Bul- 
garia. 

The Bulgarian people had to pay through their teeth for 
the upkeep of German troops billeted in Bulgaria. The sum 
of 500 million levs originally allocated by the Bulgarian 
Government for the upkeep of German troops grew 
steadily. 

The Bulgarian military occupation of some regions in Yu- 
goslavia and Greece in the spring of 1941 enabled the Ger- 
man Command to transfer a considerable number of troops 
from the Balkans to the Soviet-German front. Bulgarian 
troops were used as occupation forces not only in regions 
turned over by the nazis to Bulgarian civil administration 
but also in some regions directly under German military 
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administration. “Its present rulers,” Georgi Dimitrov wrote, 
characterising Bulgaria’s role in the nazi bloc, “want to rep- 
resent this nazi vassal and gendarme in the Balkans as Bul- 
garia ‘realising her national ideals’. They seek to console the 
Bulgarian people with the allegation that Bulgaria had ac- 
quired Thracia and Macedonia. But in ‘acquiring’ Macedonia 
and Thracia, Bulgaria lost her national independence. Ger- 
man commandants not only rule Macedonia and Thracia but 
also boss Bulgaria as though it belonged to them. Meanwhile 
‘Bulgarian’ Macedonia and Thracia figure in the geographi- 
cal maps, published by Goebbels in Berlin, as German regions 
temporarily under Bulgarian administration.”* 

In the period under review there was a series of summit 
German-Bulgarian talks. A Bulgarian Government delegation 
led by Filov went to Berlin in November 1941 to put Bulga- 
ria’s signature under the Anti-Comintern Pact, and in March 
1942 King Boris visited Hitler at the latter’s Headquarters. 
At these talks the Bulgarian ruling clique reiterated their 
readiness to collaborate with and support Germany in her 
policy of aggression. Bulgaria’s relations with the other mem- 
bers of the nazi bloc, despite repeated mutual assurances of 
friendship and repeated statements that there was a com- 
munity of aims, left much to be desired. Tension was partic- 
ularly high in the relations between Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Much of the friction between these two neighbouring coun- 
tries stemmed from their interpretation of the Craiova Agree- 
ment. Some acute conflicts were precipitated by the attempts 
of the ruling cliques in Sofia and Bucharest to discredit their 
neighbour and thereby win greater favour in Berlin. In March 
1942, for example, the German Minister in Rumania Manfred 
von Killinger reported to Berlin that the Rumanian Foreign 
Ministry had circulated a memorandum claiming that Soviet 
troops were about to land in the area between Varna and 
Burgas and that this would be followed by a coup in Bul- 
garia. The memorandum said that the internal situation in 
Bulgaria was unstable. This, the authors of the memorandum 
believed, would compromise the Sofia rulers in the eyes of the 
nazis.** Informed of this document, the German Minister 
in Sofia Beckerle emphatically refuted the allegations 
in it. 
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A scandal flared up between Bulgaria and Rumania at the 
close of 1942 when on the advice of German Intelligence the 
Bulgarian Government arrested two Rumanian diplomats— 
the Consul-General and the Vice-Consul in Sofia—and 
charged them with espionage. There were sharp diplomatic 
representations and the threat of a rupture of relations hung 
heavy in the air.* 

There was bitter friction in Bulgaria’s relations with Italy, 
too. The main cause was the demarcation line between the 
Italian and Bulgarian occupation forces in Yugoslavia. This 
line was established by the Germans and Italians in the spring 
of 1941 and was subsequently recognised by the Bulgarian 
Government. However, Italian troops systematically violated 
this line and strove to seize the chromium-rich areas northeast 
of Skoplje. Desiring these areas to remain in the hands of the 
Bulgarian Government, which would readily allow Germany 
to exploit the deposits, the Germans backed the Bulgarians in 
this conflict. In a report to Ribbentrop on July 9, 1941 Woer- 
mann wrote that he considered it was necessary “confiden- 
tially to hand the Bulgarian Government a map showing the 
line agreed upon in Vienna and to tell the Bulgarians that 
they should not yield to the Italians in this matter’”.** The 
Bulgarian Government kept Berlin informed of the situation 
in the region of the chromium deposits. “The King has told 
me today,” Beckerle reported to Ribbentrop on August 21, 
1942, “of the developments in the region of the Esserina de- 
posits and complained of the behaviour of the Italians. He 
said that the Fuhrer had ordered that attention should be 
paid to this region as he had deliberately included the Es- 
serina deposits in the Bulgarian region.’”*** Despite German 
intercession, Italian troops continued to violate the demarca- 
tion line, accusing the Bulgarians of instigating the conflict. 
“The Duce,” the German Ambassador in Rome wrote on 
August 23, 1942, reporting his conversation with Mussolini, 
“has reiterated that he would be prepared to negotiate [with 
the Bulgarians—Authors) only when Bulgarian troops were 
withdrawn. Otherwise, Italian prestige would be damaged in 
the eyes of the Albanians and other Balkan peoples. The 
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clearance of Gornoye Selo is, thereby, a requisite for any 


negotiation.”* There were, as in October 1942, armed clashes 
between Italian and Bulgarian troops. 


+ * 





From the moment Germany attacked the Soviet Union, 
when the outcome of the war and the destiny of the nazi bloc 
were being decided entirely on the Soviet-German front, all 
the efforts of the Axis powers and their allies were subor- 
dinated to the tasks of the war against the Soviet Union. The 
role and prestige of each member of the nazi bloc was directly 
dependent on his contribution to that war. A feature of the 
diplomacy of these aggressive states was that each of them 

; sought, despite their unity of anti-communist objectives, to 
shift as much of the burden of war as possible onto the shoul- 
ders of his allies, deprive them of their loot, settle accounts and 
so on. The instability of the nazi bloc, which pursued purely 
predatory aims in the war, was manifested also in the fact 
that setbacks and defeats at the firing lines were immediately 

mirrored in the nature of the relations within the bloc: discord 
| and differences mounted steadily. 














Chapter Seven 


JAPANESE AGGRESSION IN THE PACIFIC 
AND GERMAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The outbreak of the war be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union sparked an acute 
struggle in the Japanese ruling class over Japan’s further 
policies. After talks with Hitler and Ribbentrop and also 
under the influence of military circles, Yosuke Matsuoka, 
flunkey of the “new concerns” operating in Northeast China, 
was convinced of the German Army’s invincibility and 
favoured an immediate attack on the USSR. He was opposed 
by a faction led by Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who held 
that deflection of the Soviet Union’s attention to the defence 
of its western frontiers gave Japan a free hand for expan- 
sion southwards. Konoye and his supporters in the Govern- 
ment considered that the situation had to be utilised to settle 
Japan’s differences with the United States and that the war 
against the USSR should be postponed to a more propitious 
time. Konoye felt that by beginning a war against the USSR 
at a time when it had insisted that Japan attack British pos- 
sessions and contain the USA the nazi Government had 
abused Japan’s trust. Japan’s cardinal task, he argued, was 
to settle her relations with the USA and clear the road for 
her expansion in China and Southeast Asia. Her membership 
of the Tripartite Pact, in his opinion, held the threat of US 
involvement in the war and hindered the attainment of 
final victory in China. He therefore proposed a revision of 
the pact or that it should be dissolved altogether. His views 
were shared by naval leaders. In a report to the Emperor, 
Osami Nagano, Navy Chief-of-Staff, recommended that 
Japan renounce the pact, stating that the “diplomatic rela- 
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tions between Japan and the United States cannot be 
regulated as long as such an alliance exists’’.* 

Matsuoka and War Minister Hideki Tojo, who believed 
in a swift German victory and cherished the hope that So- 
viet territory would be divided between Japan and Ger- 
many, did not want to hear of withdrawal from the Tripar- 
tite Pact. As soon as Germany attacked the USSR, Matsuoka 
sent the Emperor a memorandum recommending a decision 
to attack the Soviet Union. 

On June 22 Ott reported to Berlin that Matsuoka “con- 
siders, as before, that Japan cannot remain neutral in this 
conflict for a long time”. Towards the close of his talk with 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, Ott wrote, “Matsuoka re- 
ceived another telegram from Oshima notifying him that the 
German Foreign Minister had called his attention to an al- 
leged Russian withdrawal of troops from the Far East’. Mat- 
suoka stated spontaneously that “he would immediately pro- 
pose appropriate counter-measures”.** On the next day, in 
a talk with the Soviet Ambassador, Matsuoka evaded giving 
a direct reply to a question about Japan’s attitude to the 
war between the Soviet Union and Germany, but stressed 
that “the Tripartite Pact is the foundation of Japan’s foreign 
policy and if the present war and the neutrality pact come 
into conflict with that foundation and with the Tripartite 
Pact, the neutrality treaty will be null and void”.*** This 
statement by Matsuoka thus nullified the Soviet- Japanese 
neutrality treaty . 

Top Army and Navy leaders met in conference on June 
23 and decided that military operations would be con- 
ducted simultaneously in the north and south in accordance 
with the changes in the international situation. This was 
a compromise decision: the Japanese Army saw its objective 
in operations against the Soviet Union, while the Navy 
wanted action in the South Seas.**** 

The Cabinet meeting, scheduled for the same day, was 
postponed because of Konoye’s illness. Differences came to 
the fore in the Government as well. The Matsuoka-Tojo line, 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b (Archive of the International Military 
Tribunal, Far East), List 10, File 22, p. 47. 
** Ibid., File 17, p. 257. 
*** Ibid., Archive 0146, File 1376, p. 342. 
**** Gendai Shire, Vol. II, p. 176. Protocol of interrogation No. 17 of 
March 6, 1942. Evidence by Ozaki, adviser to Konoye. 
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that of attacking the USSR without further delay, was not 
supported by other Ministers. 

On June 24 Ott called on Matsuoka and on behalf of the 
German Government inquired if Japan intended ultimate- 
ly to enter the war. Matsuoka did not give a direct answer. 
Judging by the impression obtained by Ott, Matsuoka himself 
and the Navy circles wanted first to see how events would 
shape out.” 

Matsuoka was compelled to adopt this attitude because 
he found no support for his demand for Japan’s immediate 
entry into the war. Konoye and some other members of the 
Cabinet considered that Japan had to support Germany in 
the war against the USSR but in view of the lesson of Khal- 
khin-Gol preferred to wait until the Soviet Union was 
weakened. 

On July 2, 1941, after six Cabinet meetings, top-ranking 
Japanese statesmen and military leaders held a conference 
in the presence of the emperor and adopted a “programme 
of national policy of the Empire in accordance with the 
changes in the situation”. 

In this programme it was emphasised that the “Empire 
would firmly adhere to the policy of building the Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere... would continue to bend 
its efforts to settle the conflict in China and would continue 
its southward advance’. The policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
was also defined. “Although our attitude to the war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union,” it was stated in the pro- 
gramme, “is founded on the spirit of the Three-Power Axis, 
we shall not, at present, interfere in it and shall preserve 
our independent position, at the same time secretly com- 
pleting military preparations against the Soviet Union. In 
this period, diplomatic negotiations must be, of course, con- 
ducted with the utmost caution. If the war between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union takes a course favourable to the 
Empire, it shall, by resorting to armed force, settle the 
northern problem and ensure stability in the north.” As 
regards southward aggression, at the conference it was de- 
cided that “for the attainment of the mentioned objectives 
the Empire shall not shrink from war with Britain and the 
United States’’.** 


* Gendai Shire, Vol. II, p. 277. 
** Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. III, pp. 379-80. 
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In the programme the reservation was made that “the 
decision to resort to armed force” against the USSR should 
not harm the basic positions in the planned war against 
Britain and the USA. It was decided that if the USA entered 
the war against Germany, Japan would act in accord- 
ance with the Tripartite Pact. However, she would indepen- 
dently choose the time and method of military opera- 
tions. 

The decisions of this conference were immediately com- 
municated to the Germans by Oshima. Reporting this com- 
munication to Ribbentrop, Weizsacker commented that the 
Japanese decisions were “an unfavourable result of the Cab- 
inet meeting” inasmuch as the hopes of the nazis that Japan 
would immediately attack the USSR had not materialised. 
A week later Matsuoka told Ott of the above-mentioned 
decisions. The German Ambassador attached special sig- 
nificance to the point on Japan’s preparations for operations 
in the north, i.e., against the USSR. 

Ott regarded this as military mobilisation ushering in 
direct preparations for war. He drew the conclusion that 
Japan’s participation in the war against the Soviet Union 
was inevitable.” 

Ott’s conclusions admirably suited the politicians in Ber- 
lin. The German Ambassador was instructed to work for 
Japan’s earliest possible entry into the war. 

In order to bring Japanese military circles round to the 
belief that the Soviet Union was on the verge of collapse 
Berlin instructed the German Military Attaché in Tokyo 
Alfred Kretschmer to inform these circles that the German 
Army was winning smashing victories. Kretschmer told 
Japanese military leaders that Moscow would fall in a mat- 
ter of two months and that since the entire Soviet Army in 
the west would be destroyed in six weeks, the Soviet Union 
would have not more than 60 divisions at its disposal. Invit- 
ing Japanese military leaders with War Minister Hideki 
Tojo and Chief of the General Staff Hajime Sugiyama at 
their head to the German Embassy, Ott and Kretschmer 
tried to convince them of the advantages of a speedy attack 
on the Soviet Far East. The Japanese said, however, that 
Japan had not completed her mobilisation, for which she 
would need about two months, and explained she would 


* Gendai Shire, Vol. II, p. 277. 
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enter the war when the German Army had captured Mos- 
cow and reached at least as far as the Volga.* 

In Berlin they did not want to wait. Ott received one 
telegram after another demanding energetic steps to induce 
Japan to attack the Soviet Far East. 

On instructions from Ott, Kretschmer told the Japanese 
that most of the Soviet troops had been transferred from 
Siberia to the West. To lend weight to his information he 
claimed that among the Soviet war prisoners in Germany 
there were soldiers from units formerly stationed in Siberia. 
The Japanese, however, had other information.”* 

Ott calculated that fear of air raids from Siberia was 
making Matsuoka reluctant to agree to Japan’s entry into 
the war. He therefore launched on an outright provocation, 
ordering the Air Attaché Hans Wolfgang von Gronau to 
draw up a document showing that the Soviet Union had 
only 50 new aircraft which it could use for a raid on Japan. 
Ott handed this fabrication to Matsuoka, and the latter pre- 
tended he was deeply impressed.*** 

Japanese diplomacy made every attempt to camouflage 
Japan’s preparations for an attack on the Soviet Union. On 
July 2, 1941 Matsuoka told the Soviet Ambassador of Ja- 
pan’s intention “to preserve friendly relations with the 
USSR”. After this he cynically explained to Ott the pur- 
pose of his statement. “The reason behind this wording of 
the Japanese statement to the Soviet Ambassador,” he said, 
“is the need to mislead the Russians or at least keep them in 
a state of uncertainty, because the military preparations 
have not yet been completed.”**"* 

Matsuoka’s contradictory statements aroused the Soviet 
Government’s suspicions. On July 12 the Soviet Ambassador 
K. A. Smetanin called on Matsuoka and asked him to clarify 
the Japanese attitude. In reply, Matsuoka handed him a 
Memorandum in which Japan’s stand was formulated in 
extremely contradictory and vague terms. The Memorandum 
ended with the words: “Insofar as this concerns the present 
war, I am sure that at present Japan will adopt a position 
which will enable her freely, without being tied either by the 


* Gendai Shire, Vol. II, p. 279. 
** Ibid., p. 281. 
#82 Ibid. p. 282. 
x85 MY, Raginsky, S. Y. Rozenblit, Mezhdunarodnyi protsess glaunykh 
yaponskikh voyennykh prestupnikov, Addenda, p. 244. 
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neutrality treaty or the Tripartite Japanese-German-lItalian 
Pact, to determine her own policy.’* 

The question of Japan’s attitude to the war between the 
Soviet Union and Germany was left open by the Japanese 
Government. 

German diplomacy concentrated on inducing Japan to 
attack the USSR. On July 10, 1941 Ribbentrop wrote to Ott: 
“T would ask you to continue your efforts to secure the ear- 
liest Japanese participation in the war against Russia.... 
Use all the means at your disposal, because the earlier this 
participation is secured the better. Now, as before, the ob- 
jective must, naturally, be that Germany and Japan 
should meet on the Trans-Siberian Railway before the 
winter.”** 

A number of variants of a declaration of war on the So- 
viet Union was drawn up at the Japanese Foreign Ministry. 
The Japanese Assistant Foreign Minister Yamamoto told 
Ott on August 1, 1941 that he “personally was a proponent 
of demands which the Soviet Government could not accept”. 
Ott got the impression that Yamamoto had territorial de- 
mands in mind.*** 

The Japanese General Staff and the Kwantung Army 
Headquarters drew up a plan of war preparations against 
the USSR known as Operation Kantokuen (Special Ma- 
noeuvres of the Kwantung Army). Increasing numbers of 
Japanese troops were sent to Northeast China.**** The Japa- 
nese units in Northeast and North China were reinforced, 
and a new Army group was formed in Korea. 

However, the courageous resistance put up by the Soviet 
Armed Forces to the nazi armies wrecked the calculations 
of the Japanese militarists. Approximately at the end of July 
or beginning of August 1941, when the German offensive 
slowed down considerably, a worried Oshima asked Ribben- 
trop for an explanation. Ribbentrop directed him to General 
Wilhelm Keitel, Chief-of-Staff of the Wehrmacht High 
Command, who told the Japanese Ambassador that the 


* FPA USSR, Archive 0146, File 1376, pp. 345-47. 
** Ibid., Archive 436b, List 9, File 17, pp. 253, 260-61. 

Ibid., pp. 264-65. 
“ers By January 1942 the strength of the Kwantung Army was more 
than doubled, reaching 1,000,000 effectives. Compared with 1937 the 
number of tanks was doubled, and of aircraft trebled (M. Y. Raginsky, 
S. Y. Rozenblit, op. cit., p. 252). 
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slowdown was due to the extended lines of communicaton 
and the lag of the rear echelons, that “the rate is about three 
weeks” behind schedule.* 

These three weeks passed but no fundamental change took 
place on the Soviet-German front in favour of the Wehr- 
macht. The higher political circles in Japan, which had 
given their consent to the mobilisation of the country’s 
forces in July 1941 in the calculation that the Soviet Union 
would be defeated, began to waver. 

According to Ozaki, who was closely connected with these 
circles, increasingly pessimistic reports began to be received 
on shortages of foodstuffs because of inclement weather and 
on shortages of iron-ore, petrol and other military supplies. 
It was seen that these shortages would grow because Japa- 
nese assets had been frozen.** The Japanese leaders were 
aware that by seizing the Soviet Far East they would not 
resolve their shortage of petrol, non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
cotton and other strategic raw materials, of which an abun- 
dance was to be found in the South Seas area. On the con- 
trary, it would only make them more dependent on the USA 
and Britain. They were sure that as soon as Japan was stuck 
in a war against the USSR, these powers would stab her in 
the back. 

After long discussion it was decided to postpone the at- 
tack on the USSR until a more favourable course of events. 
It was agreed “that if the war between Germany and the 
Soviet Union takes an unexpected turn, symptoms of an in- 
ternal crisis become clear-cut and massive unrest breaks out 
in Siberia, the viewpoint on war against the Soviet Union 
would be reconsidered.”*** If this did not materialise by mid- 
September 1941 at the latest, the question of war against the 
Soviet Union would, due to climatic conditions, be unques- 
tionably postponed until the spring of 1942. 

According to information received by Ozaki from military 
circles, the Japanese Army intended to attack the Soviet 
Union on two conditions: the first was that the Kwantung 
Army would outnumber the Soviet Army in Siberia three 
to one, and the second that Germany was obviously winning 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 9, File 17, p. 268. 
** Gendai Shire, Vol. II, p. 180. Protocol of interrogation No. 17 of 
March 6, 1942. Evidence of Ozaki. 
*** Ibid., Vol. I, p. 181. 
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the war against the Soviet Union and there were symptoms 
of internal collapse in the Soviet Army in Siberia.* 

“Imperial Headquarters,” German Ambassador Ott wrote 
to Berlin, “has recently decided to postpone operations 
against the USSR.” The failure of the nazi blitzkrieg and the 
stiffening resistance of the Soviet Army had a_ sobering 
effect on Japan’s ruling class. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
Ott and the military circles supporting him, the decision to 
postpone the attack on the USSR to the spring of 1942 was 
not reversed. On October 4 the German Ambassador was 
forced to report to Berlin: “The Japanese attack on the Far 
Eastern Army, which is considered to be still highly com- 
batworthy, cannot be expected earlier than the coming 
spring.... The doggedness displayed by the USSR against 
Germany shows that an attack by Japan even in August or 
September will not open the road to Siberia this year.”** 

Nonetheless, Japan went forward with her preparations 
for war against the Soviet Union. The strong Kwantung 
Army continued to be deployed in Northeast China, threaten- 
ing the Soviet Union. Plans for the administration of So- 
viet territories, which it was intended to occupy, were drawn 
up at the different Japanese HQs and other official and 
semi-official organisations, and administration personnel 
were trained from among White emigres. The Plan for the 
Administration of Greater East Asia, drawn up in Decem- 
ber 1941 by the War Ministry and the Ministry for Colonies 
jointly with the Kokusaku Kenko Kai,*** called for the des- 
truction of the Soviet Union as a state. Soviet territory would 
be divided between Japan and Germany, with the boundary 
between them running in the region of Omsk. Primorye Ter- 
ritory and Eastern Siberia all the way to Lake Baikal would 
be incorporated in Japan and Manchoukuo.**** 

Seeking to hinder Soviet military efforts, the Japanese 
authorities obstructed Soviet shipping in the Far East in 
contravention of the neutrality treaty of April 13, 1941 and 
the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905. After Germany attacked 
the USSR, Matsuoka assured the German Ambassador that 


* [bid., pp. 181-82. 

** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 9, File 7, pp. 265-67. 
wee “Society for the Study of National Policy”—a quasi-official organ- 
isation set up on instructions from the Japanese Prime Minister Hidcki 


Tojo. 
wee FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 16, pp. 154-55. 
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the “United States would not be in a position to transport 
military supplies to the Soviet Union across the Pacific’’.* 

On August 25, 1941 Matsuoka and then the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow told the Soviet Government that 
Soviet vessels sailing in the vicinity of Japanese territory 
with goods purchased in the USA “put Japan in a delicate 
and difficult position” and requested the Soviet Government 
“to give serious attention to this circumstance, especially to 
the question of the ways and means of the transportation of 
this freight”. 

The Soviet Government flatly rejected these representa- 
tions.** 

Failing to achieve anything by diplomatic means and still 
determined to create economic difficulties in the Soviet Far 
Eastern regions, the Japanese resorted to force. Soviet ships 
were shelled and bombed, detained and so on. In the period 
from August 1941 to 1944 inclusively, Japanese warships 
detained 178 Soviet merchant ships, firing on three of them. 
In 1941-45 they seized or sank 18 Soviet vessels. 


c« o*« * 


The American counter-proposals, dated June 21, were 
received in Tokyo on June 24, 1941. The United States 
Government objected to Japan’s claims to economic suprem- 
acy in China and in the Western Pacific and also to the 
presence of Japanese troops in China. The latter objection 
was not formulated in categorical terms, the implication 
being that prolonged Japanese military presence in China 
would not be opposed. The US President undertook to sug- 
gest that China negotiate peace on a basis beneficial and ac- 
ceptable to both sides if the Japanese terms fell in with the 
Hull principles of good-neighbourly, friendly relations and 
respect for sovereignty and territorial rights. The possibili- 
ty was envisaged of subsequently discussing the question of 
joint defence against “communist activity”, including the 
presence of Japanese troops in China and economic co-oper- 
ation between Japan and China. The Americans expressed 
willingness to discuss United States recognition of Manchou- 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 16, p. 307. 
** Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza v period Otechestvennoi 
voiny (Soviet Foreign Policy During the Patriotic War), Vol. I, Moscow, 
1946, p. 158. 
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kuo. They offered to restore trade and economic relations 
with Japan to the usual or pre-war scale and agreed to 
enter into negotiations on the neutralisation of the Philip- 
pines. In exchange the US Government demanded the restora- 
tion of “equal opportunity in trade relations” and Japan’s 
assurances that she was not bound by any obligations to 
take steps that would come into conflict or infringe upon 
the fundamental aims of “the present agreement’. 

This was an attempt by United States diplomacy to neutral- 
ise the Tripartite Pact vis-a-vis the USA. At the same time 
it showed that the USA was by no means out to uphold the 
territorial integrity and independence of China, that it was 
prepared to make a deal with Japan at the expense of the 
Chinese people’s interests. The readiness to negotiate joint 
“defence against communism’, i.e., acceptance of the 
wording of the Anti-Comintern Pact, aimed against the 
USSR, made it plain that the US Government did not 
object to aggression against the USSR or to the suppression 
of the national liberation movement in China and_ other 
Asian countries. 

On the other hand, the USA did not mean to relinquish 
its positions in China and the South Seas area, counting on 
achieving this with relatively inconsiderable concessions. 
This was the main difficulty in reaching agreement. 

The lively exchange of views between the Japanese and 
United States governments gave rise to extreme alarm in 
Berlin. The nazis feared an agreement between Japan and 
the USA. 

On July 10 the Co-ordinating Committee began discuss- 
ing the Japanese reply to the American proposal of June 21. 
Pressured by the Germans, Matsuoka urged breaking off the 
negotiations, with the result that no agreement was reached. 

Late that same night Konoye summoned Matsuoka and 
the War and Navy Ministers. They worked out a common 
stand, which they later co-ordinated with the Army and 
Navy commands. 

At a session on July 12 the Co-ordinating Committee for- 
mulated the viewpoint of Konoye and the military circles as 
follows: 1) Japan’s attitude to the war in Europe was deter- 
mined by treaty commitments and the interests of self-de- 
fence; 2) the “China problem” had to be settled in accordance 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, pp. 284-86. 
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with the Konoye “three principles”. The USA must not in- | 
terfere in the drawing up of the peace terms; 3) Japan 
reserved the right, in the event such a course became neces- | 
sary, to employ armed force in the Pacific. The American 
proposal would be accepted as a basis for negotiation pro- 
vided there was complete clarity on these points. 

Fearing a conflict with military circles, Matsuoka raised 
no objections, but he procrastinated with the sending of the 
reply to the USA. Pleading illness, he evaded studying the 
final decision. But his “illness” did not prevent him from 
meeting the German Ambassador Ott on the same day and 
informing him of the substance of the decision. At first he 
planned to send a telegram rejecting Hull’s verbal statement 
and then follow this up by sending the Japanese counter- 
proposals. On July 14 Konoye insisted that the rejection and 
the counter-proposals should be sent simultaneously,* appre- 
hensive lest in the USA the Matsuoka telegram was taken 
to mean that Japan intended to terminate the negotiations. 

However, in defiance of Konoye’s instructions, on July 14 
Matsuoka sent only the telegram rejecting the Hull state- 
ment. Matsuoka ordered the head of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry’s Eurasian Department Yamamoto confidentially 
to inform the German Ambassador of the contents of the 
Japanese proposal before sending it to the USA. But the 
head of the Foreign Ministry's American Department Tera- 
saki took a desperate step. On the next day, July 15, violat- 
ing Ministry protocol, he went to the Assistant Minister 
Ohashi and persuaded him to sanction the dispatch of the 
Japanese counter-proposals by telegraph to the USA.** 

All this came to the notice of Konoye, who boiled with 
indignation at Matsuoka’s defiance of his instructions. Some 
of the military were likewise incited by Matsuoka’s open 
support of German policy. Taking advantage of this, Konoye 
decided to rid himself of the refractory Minister. On July 16 
he handed in his resignation and two days later, on July 18, 
formed a new Cabinet, where the only change was the ab- 
sence of Matsuoka. The new Foreign Minister, Soemu 
Toyoda, held that a clash with the USA had to be avoided. 

Matsuoka’s fall aroused apprehensions in Berlin. On July 
20 Ott called on the new Foreign Minister and asked him 
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about his attitude to Germany. Toyoda calmed the Ambassa- 
dor. “There will be no change in our attitude to Germany 
and Italy,” he said. “As the successor of Matsuoka I intend 
to continue his policy and further strengthen the close al- 
liance between Japan, Germany and Italy and move forward 
towards our common objectives.”* 

The Germans were not appeased by this statement: the 
talks with the USA were continuing and no information was 
forthcoming from Tokyo. Oshima, too, was nervous. He knew 
even less of the situation than the nazis. 

Their attempts to wreck the negotiations having failed, 
the Germans changed their tactics. Oshima was given to 
understand that Hitler did not object to Japanese-US nego- 
tiations. Such negotiations might be useful provided Japan 
made it clear to Washington that she would not remain 
neutral if the USA entered the war against Germany.** 

The occupation of South Indochina at the close of July 
1941 still further strained Japan’s relations with the USA 
and Britain. On July 26 the USA, Britain and the authori- 
ties of the Dutch East Indies froze Japanese assets. On Au- 
gust 1 the USA placed an embargo on the export of a long 
Jist of prime materials to Japan. In retaliation Japan took 
steps to establish control over British and United States prop- 
erty in China. 

In early August Japan sent the Thai Government a note 
demanding territory for military bases and the right to con- 
trol the output of tin, rubber and rice. The USA and Britain 
lodged protests. 

The US embargo on the export of petrol to Japan inclined 
Japanese naval circles to the thought that the negotiations 
should be cut short and hostilities started without waiting for 
the Japanese oil reserves to be exhausted: the Navy Com- 
mand calculated it had enough oil for about two years, after 
which the Japanese Navy would be paralyzed. 

Konoye opposed suspending the negotiations and proposed 
that he should meet Roosevelt personally. At first Roosevelt 
raised no objections but demanded that as a preliminary step 
the Japanese Government should “furnish a clearer state- 
ment... as to its present attitude and plans”.*** 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, pp. 420-21. 

** IMTFE, Record, pp. 29-30, 340. Evidence by Oshima. 
*** William L. Langer, S. Everett Gleason, The Undeclared War, 1941, 
New York, 1953, p. 695. 
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On August 28 Kichisaburo Nomura handed Roosevelt the 
reply from the Japanese Government, stating that Japan 
was prepared to withdraw her troops from Indochina “as 
soon as the China Incident is settled or a just peace is estab- 
lished in East Asia”. The Japanese Government declared 
that it “has no intention of using, without provocation, mili- 
tary force against any neighbouring nation”.* 

Through secret channels the German Government was in- 
formed of the planned meeting. The Germans feared that 
Tokyo might abandon its commitments under the Tripartite 
Pact for some concession in the “China problem”. But it was 
useless asking Oshima: the nazis realised that the Japanese 
Government was ignoring the views of its Ambassador. 

On August 30 Ott called on Toyoda and stated that since 
the Soviet Union was growing weaker and the US rearma- 
ment programme had not been completed “Japan can freely 
take the measures necessary to preserve her position and 
prestige without risking anything”. He made every effort to 
learn the contents of the Konoye telegram to Roosevelt of 
August 28. He expressed the fear that it might create the 
impression in the USA that Japan was prepared to cease 
energetic activity in the Pacific. In reply Toyoda said the 
steps taken by Matsuoka had demonstrated that the United 
States could not be bluffed by threats and so now an effort 
was being made to gain the same end by a move towards 
appeasement so as to “bring about a domestic disintegration 
rather than to excite and unify them’’.** 

In the end Toyoda showed Ott the text of the telegrams 
to Roosevelt but declined to discuss the expediency of this 
step, noting that Japan wanted to prevent the United States 
from entering the war. He promised Ott that he would 
inform him of the American reply as soon as it was received. 

The nazis were kept abreast of the Japanese-US negotia- 
tions through channels other than the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry, obtaining their information from military circles 
which had close ties with the German Army. 

German diplomats spread rumours that in the negotia- 
tions with the USA Japan was making large concessions. 
This whipped up dissatisfaction among Japanese capitalists 
with the policies of their own Government. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, Vol. II, 
Washington, 1943, pp. 573-74. 
** William L. Langer, S. Everett Gleason, op. cit., p. 703. 
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The seeds of dissatisfaction sown by the nazi diplomats 
fell on fertile soil. The Army as represented by the Tojo 
group, who had long considered negotiations useless, saw 
war as the only solution. The Navy Command had no partic- 
ular desire to cross swords with the USA, but as early as 
August it began to come round to the conclusion that this 
was inevitable. 

Konoye, however, felt it was expedient to try to reach 
agreement with the USA for the joint enslavement of the 
peoples of Asia and the Pacific basin. He considered it would 
be wrong to start another war before the operation in China 
was completed and assessed the US war potential more ob- 
jectively than the military circles. 

Another conference attended by the emperor was held on 
September 6. It adopted a highly important decision, endors- 
ing the so-called “Principles for Implementing the State 
Policy of the Empire”. Japan’s demands in the negotiations 
with the United States (and Britain) were formulated in this 
document as follows: a) “the USA and Britain must not 
interfere in the measures taken by the Empire to settle the 
China Incident or hinder these measures”; b) “the United 
States and Britain must undertake no action which might 
threaten the defence of the Empire”; c) “the United States 
and Britain must co-operate with Japan to ensure her with 
the necessary resources’. 

The concessions which Japan would make to the USA 
were also defined: she would withdraw her troops from 
Indochina “after a lasting and just peace was established” 
and would be prepared to guarantee the neutrality of the 
Philippines. 

In this document it was stressed that “if by the beginning 
of October no prospects of satisfying our demands loom, the 
Empire must steer a determined course towards war against 
the United States (Britain and the Netherlands)”. Mid-Oc- 
tober was given as the dead-line.* 

It was quite plain to everybody at the conference that it 
would be impossible to impose these demands on the USA 
by peaceful means, particularly in a short time limit. 
Although it was said that attention should be devoted main- 
ly to diplomacy, that it was the chief means and that war 
was secondary, the military preparations timed to be com- 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, p. 454. 
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pleted towards the close of the negotiations made these ne- 
gotiations futile and created a situation in which war was 
becoming inevitable. The imperial court and the monopoly 
oligarchies behind it were becoming more and more in- 
clined to accept the views of the military circles. The nego- 
tiations made no progress, and the military authorities de- 
manded that the Government should decide the question of 
war or peace not later than October 15.* 

Aware that the cardinal issues of Japanese policy were 
being decided in this period, German diplomacy increased 
its pressure on Japan. On September 27, 1941, the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Tripartite Pact, Ribbentrop went 
specially to Berlin from Hitler's Headquarters i in East Prus- 
sia to see Oshima. He told the Japanese Ambassador that he 
had indisputable proof that while Ambassador Ott was being 
kept in the dark about the Japanese-US negotiations, the 
United States were in secret contact with Britain over these 
negotiations. In this connection he was bitterly dissatisfied 
with the attitude adopted by Japan. Oshima noted that Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry personnel, beginning with Weizsacker, 
had given him to understand that all of them were indignant 
over Japan’s behaviour. The Japanese Ambassador was 
greatly tormented by this worsening of relations between the 
two allies. Wishing to hide this torment he made believe in 
his conversations with foreign diplomats and in statements 
to the press that Germany was well informed of the course 
of Japanese-US negotiations and that these negotiations were 
not a sign of alienation between the two countries. 

To his own Government he reported on October 1: Ger- 
many “is keeping up appearances that her relations with 
Japan have remained unchanged, but the fact cannot be con- 
cealed that the attitude of the German leaders and people 
to Japan is getting worse’. He warned that if Japan “con- 
tinues the negotiations without consulting Germany it would 
be difficult to imagine what steps Germany may take without 
consulting Japan”.** 

But the Japanese Government did not consider it neces- 
sary to draw Germany into the negotiations as long as there 
was hope of reaching agreement with the USA. The Japa- 
nese based themselves on the correct assumption that Ger- 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. III, pp. 233-34. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 48, p. 53. 
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many would not rupture relations with them, being much 
too interested in Japanese support. 

At the beginning of October 1941 the military circles put 
more pressure on the Government. Tojo and his clique ca- 
tegorically opposed the withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
China and demanded the discontinuation of the talks with 
the United States. 

Failing to reach agreement with the USA, Prime Minister 
Konoye decided to quit the political stage: he did not want 
the responsibility for the decision to begin war. He let Tojo 
carry out the policy the latter had insisted on with his own 
hands. A foxy politician, Konoye recommended Tojo for 
the post of Prime Minister to the Emperor. 

Former head of the secret police Hideki Tojo formed a 
Cabinet on October 18. In addition to the premiership he 
placed the Foreign and War Ministries directly under his 
charge. Later he took charge of the General Staff as well. 
This was the first time in Japanese history that one man 
occupied three key posts in the Government. 

On the same day, October 18, through Erdmannsdorff, the 
German Government at once asked Oshima for his opinion 
about the Cabinet change in Japan. The Japanese Ambas- 
sador did not say anything definite, but noted that “at the 
time the Tripartite Pact was signed the Japanese Govern- 
ment was sure that the Greater East Asia sphere could be 
created only by advancing southwards sword in hand. This 
action had been prepared”. In reply to Erdmannsdorff’s 
remark that Soviet divisions from Siberia had appeared on 
the Soviet-German front, Oshima reiterated his opinion that 
“it would be well if the Japanese Army could help to es- 
tablish territorial contact between Germany and Japan by 
advancing in Eastern Siberia”. He assured Erdmannsdorff 
that “he had repeatedly made recommendations to his 
Government on that issue”’.* 

However, the Tojo clique felt it would be expedient to 
wait for the results of the nazi offensive on Moscow, for a 
drastic weakening of the Soviet Union. The failure of Hit- 
ler’s blitzkrieg bespoke the might of the USSR, its ability to 
give a resolute rebuff to Japanese aggression. 











+ + 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 23, File 70, p. 84. 
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As we have noted, during Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin Rib- 
bentrop did not give him a clear-cut reply to the question 
of a renewal of the Anti-Comintern Pact. The terms of that 
pact, including the secret agreement supplementing it, con- 
tained no definite undertakings of a military or political 
nature, other than the commitment to combat the Commu- 
nist International, meaning the Soviet Union. The Tripartite 
Pact, signed in September 1940, covered the provisions of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, which was only one of the first steps 
towards the creation of the aggressor bloc. 

Nonetheless, German diplomacy steered towards a renewal 
of the pact in order to demonstrate the stability of the nazi 
bloc and its determination to conduct a joint struggle against 
the anti-fascist coalition. 

Another purpose for renewing the pact was to obstruct 
the Japanese-US negotiations, put the USA on the alert more 
than ever before and encourage the military-fascist elements 
in Japan. 

On October 26, 1941, a month before the pact was due to 
expire, Ott called on the head of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry’s European Bureau Sakamoto and stated that Ger- 
many wished to draw up a joint protocol on the prolongation 
of the pact so that it might be signed by all the member 
countries. On the next day the German Ambassador was 
received by the Foreign Minister, who said that inasmuch as 
he had been associated with the pact from the moment it 
was signed and inasmuch as Japan’s aim was to combat com- 
munism, he was “personally very interested in getting the 
pact prolonged”.* 

He asked about Germany’s intentions towards the USA, 
to which Ott replied that although Germany’s patience had 
worn thin everything would be done to avoid a possible 
clash with the United States for the time being. “However, 
it is hard to say if the Fihrer will adhere to this attitude in 
the future if the United States sends its transports to war 
affected areas.” Continuing the former line of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the Japanese Government, the German 
Ambassador stressed that the United States feared a war 
on two fronts most of all, and, therefore, war between Ger- 
many and the USA “depended to a certain extent on whether 
Japan forestalled the United States”. 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 23, File 70, pp. 143-44. 
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The Foreign Minister agreed with this argument and 
pointed out that the Japanese Navy “was restraining the 
United States and President Roosevelt from decisive action 
which he would like to take in the Atlantic, and holding 
America back from participation in the war”. Replying to a 
question by Ott about the attitude of Ambassador Nomura, 
he declared that “not only the attitude and mission of Am- 
bassador Nomura but also the attitude of the Japanese 
Government were very resolute and firm. There was a limit 
to the concessions which our Government could make”. How- 
ever, he refused to say what that limit was.* Before the talk 
ended Ott asked to be informed of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s decision on the renewal of the Anti-Comintern Pact 
“as early as possible’. The Foreign Minister promised not 
to delay the answer. The Japanese Government, however, 
did not hurry to come to a decision on this question, for it 
was perfectly well aware of the German objectives. 

As long as all hope was not lost for the successful com- 
pletion of the negotiations with the USA, Japanese diplom- 
acy did not desire to create unnecessary complications in 
its relations with the USA by a declarative reaffirmation of 
the pact. At the same time, sharp discussions about the pros- 
pects of these negotiations were continuing in Japan. 

On November 5 an Imperial conference decided to begin 
hostilities early in December; the negotiations with the USA 
would be continued as planned; closer collaboration was to 
be established with Germany and Italy; secret military con- 
tact was to be established with Thailand directly on the eve 
of hostilities. If the talks with the USA ended successfully 
by midnight on November 30, hostilities would be sus- 
pended.** 

In effect, this was a decision to start war, inasmuch as 
Shigenori Togo declared that there was very little chance 
of the negotiations ending successfully.*** The High Com- 
mand declared that the continuation of the talks would not 
hinder the war preparations, which had been conducted even 
before the negotiations were commenced. A secret order 
dated November 8 set the outbreak of war for Decem- 
bers."= 


* Ibid., Archive 436b, File 48, pp. 145-46. 
*“* Ibid., Archive 436b, List 22, File 67, pp. 73-74. 
*** T. Hattori, op. cit., pp. 247-50. 
wses FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, p. 559. 
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Nomura was instructed to complete the negotiations by 
November 25. In the telegram to him it was stressed: “The 
success or failure of the present negotiations will tremen- 
dously influence the destiny of the Japanese Empire.* 

After a cursory acquaintance with the Japanese proposals, 
Cordell Hull pointed out that until Japan clarified her atti- 
tude to the members of the Tripartite Pact—Germany and 
Italy—and stated firmly her intention to pursue a peaceful 
policy there could be no question of complying with the 
point on the cessation of aid to the Chungking Government. 

Any hope that Tokyo might have had of a successful 
outcome of the negotiations now faded. Japanese diplom- 
acy decided to ascertain Germany’s position in the event of 
war between Japan and the United States. On November 21 
Ribbentrop assured the Japanese that if that happened Ger- 
many would declare war on the USA.** 

On November 22 the Japanese Government gave its con- 
sent to a renewal of the Anti-Comintern Pact for another 
five years, in the calculation that this would bring Germany 
into war against the USA. In reply to this Ott told the Ja- 
panese Assistant Foreign Minister Ohashi that Germany 

“would not leave Japan i in the lurch in case of conflict with 
the United States.* 

The Anti-Comintern Pact was renewed with solemnity 
and pomp in Berlin on November 25, 1941 with the partic- 
ipation of representatives of Japan and Italy, as well as of 
Manchoukuo and other puppets. On the next day, Novem- 
ber 26, US Secretary of State Cordell Hull handed the Ja- 
panese representatives in Washington a Note replying to the 
Japanese proposals, The Hull Note contained more demands 
than had ever been presented by the United States to Japan. 
These demands were not accompanied by threats, but in 
effect the Note stated final terms and was an ultimatum. At 
a meeting with the Japanese envoys Roosevelt did not ex- 
press the jeast desire to reconsider the Note of Novem- 
ber 26.*° 

Meanie the Japanese Government completed its mili- 
tary and political preparations for war. At 6 a.m. on No- 
vember 26 Tokyo time (November 25 Washington time), i.e., 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 10, File 21, pp. 533-37. 
** IMTFE, Record, pp. 24643-44. 
William L. Langer, S. Everett Gleason, op. cit., p. 905. 
* Tbid. 
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before the State Department Note was received, Japanese 
naval units sailed under sealed orders from a base in the 
Kuril Islands and steered a course for Hawaii. Theoretically 
they could be recalled at any time, but, actually, this was 
the final step towards war. 

The American Note was received by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on November 27. Tojo assessed it as an ultimatum 
and Washington’s last word in the negotiations. 

The Tokyo diplomats stressed that the crisis in the rela- 
tions with the United States sprang directly from Japan’s 
loyalty to the Tripartite Pact and United States opposition 
to the “New Order” both in the Far East and Europe. 

On November 30 Shigenori Togo sent Oshima detailed 
instructions to inform Hitler and Ribbentrop of Japan's 
attitude in the negotiations with the USA against the back- 
ground of the Tripartite Pact. In the telegram he evaded 
the question of the Japanese Government’s willingness to 
interpret its Tripartite Pact commitments more flexibly, as 
had been stated by the Japanese during the negotiations. On 
the contrary, his instructions emphasised that the pact was 
the reason for the failure of the negotiations. 

In the talks with the USA “the Government steadfastly 
conformed its plans to the Tripartite Pact. In order to keep 
the United States from participating in the European war, 
Japan made a show of desiring to bring the negotiations to 
completion”. The United States view, Togo stressed, was 
that “there could be no question of establishing friendly 
relations with Japan as long as an alliance existed between 
Japan, Germany and Italy’. During the past few days the 
USA had been pressing for Japan’s withdrawal from the 
Tripartite Pact and this had made it clear that the Japanese 
Government could not continue the negotiations. Only in 
passing it was stated that “the US view regarding the with- 
drawal of our troops, which was the basic issue at the talks, 
fundamentally differed from our standpoint”. 

Concerning the latest US proposals of November 26, the 
telegram pointed out that they contained an unacceptable 
point demanding priority for a Japanese-US agreement over 
all other agreements with third powers; this meant that if 
the United States entered the war in Europe, Japan would 
be unable to help Italy and Germany. “This point alone does 
not allow accepting the American proposals as a basis for 
continuing the negotiations.” Underlying all the explana- 
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tions was the motive that because of her fidelity to the Tri- 
partite Pact Japan intended to suspend the negotiations. This 
interpretation was given with the aim of obtaining Ger- 
many’s support for a war against the United States. 

Togo warned that war might break out very soon. “Say 
very secretly to them [Hitler and Ribbentrop—Authors) that 
there is extreme danger,’ Togo wrote, “that war may sud- 
denly break out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan 
through some clash of arms and add that the time of the 
breaking out of this war may come quicker than anyone 
dreams.’’* 

Oshima, who was, as we have already noted, poorly in- 
formed of the situation, did not think war with the USA 
would break out soon. He went to Vienna for the Mozart 
Festival. A Japanese Embassy counselor recalled him 
to Berlin after urgent instructions were received from 
Tokyo. 

Oshima returned to Berlin on December 2 and found 
waiting for him instructions from Togo to begin talks with 
the Germans on a treaty stipulating the non-conclusion of 
a separate peace. Similar instructions were given to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Rome.** 

On the same day Oshima hastened to call on Ribbentrop. 
The nazi Foreign Minister told him that alone he could not 
decide the serious question of whether Germany would 
intervene at once in a conflict between Japan and the United 
States. He had to talk it over with Hitler, who was on the 
Soviet-German front at the time. 

On the next day an agitated Oshima again called on Rib- 
bentrop, but the latter would not tell him anything definite, 
claiming that he had not wanted to talk to Hitler on such 
an important matter by telephone, and that bad weather had 
made it impossible to communicate by air. Ribbentrop said 
he had decided to go to Hitler’s Headquarters personally 
and to wait there for his return from the front. 

To calm the disappointed Ambassador, Ribbentrop added 
that he personally favoured a treaty on the non-conclusion 
of a separate peace but could give no formal reply until he 


* Pearl Harbour Attack, Hearings Before the Joint Committee on 
the Investigation of the Pearl Harbour Attack, Part 12, Washington, 
1946, pp. 204-05. 

** IMTFE, Record, p. 34033; evidence by Oshima. Ibid., p. 35736: 
evidence by Togo. 
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had consulted with Hitler. Oshima said he was sure the Ger- 
mans would accept the Japanese proposal.* 

Unaware that the attack on US and British possessions 
would be started on December 7 (European time), Oshima 
did not appreciate how urgent the situation was for Japan. 
More than that, during his talk with Ribbentrop on Decem- 
ber ; he said it was not clear whether war would break out 
at all.** 

In Rome the issue was decided much more simply. On 
December 3 Mussolini told the Japanese Ambassador that 
Italy would at once align herself with Japan if she declared 
war on the United States. 

Finally, at 3 a.m. on December 5, Ribbentrop summoned 
Oshima and formally told him that Germany would accept 
Japan’s proposal, handing him the tentative draft of a 
treaty. It stated that if a state of war arose between Japan 
and the United States, Germany and Italy would enter the 
war with all the forces at their disposal. Japan would un- 
dertake a similar commitment in the event of war between 
the two Axis powers and the USA. Under Article II the 
three powers pledged not to conclude any armistice or peace 
with the United States without full mutual agreement. A 
similar provision was made for the event of war between 
Britain and Japan. This would be a secret treaty.*** 

The general tone of the draft showed that Germany still 
did not believe that war would break out between Japan 
and the USA. The nazis calculated that Japan would stop 
the transportation of US supplies to Vladivostok on Soviet 
ships. But Togo rejected this proposal.**** 

On December 7 he informed Oshima that Japan would 
accept the German draft but that war might break out before 
the treaty was formally signed. He instructed Oshima to 
tell Ribbentrop that Japan expected the Axis powers to enter 
the war at once even if it broke out before the treaty was 
signed. Oshima’s assignment was to negotiate only on an 
agreement on the non-conclusion of a separate peace.***"* 

The Japanese were unwilling to inform the Germans of 
the date of the attack. That explains why at the Nurem- 


* Pearl Harbour Attack..., Part 9, p. 4200. 
** IMTFE, Record, p. 34033. 
**% Pearl Harbour Attack..., Part 35, p. 684. 
vee Ibid., Part 12, pp. 245-46. 
sa2%% IMTFE, Record, p. 34035. 
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berg trial Ribbentrop declared that the Japanese attack on 
the USA came as a complete surprise both to him and Oshi- 
ma.* 

The final date for the attack had been approved at an 
Imperial conference on December 1, and to ensure it with 
an element of surprise it was decided not to discontinue the 
negotiations with the USA. The Japanese envoys were in- 
formed that the negotiations would be continued and were 
instructed to make “no hint that they may be cut short”.*” 

On December 2 Nomura was ordered to burn the codes 
and secret documents. At a press conference on the same day 
he stated: “I cannot believe that anybody wants war.” 

Subsequently, both Nomura and Kurusu wrote in their 
memoirs that they knew nothing of the decision to start war. 
This was true, to some extent, before they received the tele- 
gram of November 28. The orders to burn the codes, and 
Tojo’s speech of November 29, in which he demanded that 
Asia be “avenged” for the consequences of British and 
United States policies, were plain indications of the Japa- 
nese Government’s intentions. It is hard to believe that these 
two experienced diplomats failed to guess the real state of 
the relations between Japan and the United States. 

Continuing their game of misleading the US Govern- 
ment, Nomura and Kurusu confidentially informed the US 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker of their plan on De- 
cember 5. It was that Roosevelt should offer to mediate be- 
tween Japan and China. Walker and a big businessman 
named Stanley Jones grasped at this idea, but Roosevelt 
refused to make any concession to Japan. 

On December 6 Nomura received a lengthy telegram 
from Tokyo. It consisted of 14 points. This was the reply 
to the American Note of November 26. United States Intel- 
ligence, which was in possession of the Japanese code, had 
decoded 13 points of the telegram by the evening of De- 
cember 6 and knew the general tone of the Japanese reply: 
the Japanese had rejected the American proposals. 

The Japanese reply, handed to Hull by Nomura and Ku- 
rusu at 02.20 hours on December 7, contained no hint of a 
declaration of war. Yet an hour earlier, at 01.20 hours Wa- 
shington time Pearl Harbour had been attacked by Japanese 


* IMTFE, Exhibit, p. 2692. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 11, File 22, p. 8. 
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aircraft operating from aircraft carriers and by submarines. 
And two hours earlier Japanese troops had begun a landing 
operation at Kota Bahru in Malaya. 

Oshima learned of the attack on Pearl Harbour in the 
evening of December 7 from a BBC broadcast. Asked by 
Ribbentrop if the report was true he could say nothing. Rib- 
bentrop declared that if it was true Germany and _ Italy 
would, naturally, enter the war without delay. The draft 
of the new treaty had become obsolete.* 

On December 8 Oshima formally confirmed the report of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour and demanded that 
Ribbentrop honour his promise that Germany would enter 
the war against the USA. In reply Ribbentrop said that 
Hitler had already ordered the German Navy to attack 
United States shipping; at Hitler’s Headquarters they were 
discussing how best to declare war so as to make a good im- 
pression on the German people.** 

Then, with their advisers, Ribbentrop and Oshima got 
down to drawing up a new draft of the Tripartite treaty. 
Under the provisions of the new variant the signatories 
pledged to prosecute the war until victory was won (Art. I), 
not to conclude an armistice or peace without mutual con- 
sent (Art. II) and to co-operate after the war in the estab- 
lishment of the “New Order” (Art. III).*"* 

The last provision was Ribbentrop’s idea. Togo did not 
like it and suggested to Ott that it should be deleted, or, if 
the German Government insisted on it, that it should con- 
tain a reference to the Tripartite Pact.**** This, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister felt, would limit its operation to the Tri- 
partite Pact’s term of validity. The Germans accepted this 
suggestion. The text was agreed on on December 10. 

On December 11, 1941 Germany and Italy declared war 
on the USA. The note of December 11 from the nazi Govern- 
ment pointed out that the USA had “violated” its neutrality 
and gone over to open military action against Germany, in 
effect creating a state of war between the two countries. 

That day a new treaty was signed supplementing the 
Tripartite Pact of September 27, 1940. 


* Pearl Harbour Attack..., Part 35, p. 687. 
** Tbid., Part 12, p. 253. 

*** Ibid., Part 35, pp. 687-88. 

"rs Ibid., p. 691. 
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It stated that Japan, Germany and Italy would conduct 
the war against the USA jointly until victory with all the 
means at their disposal (Art. I); the signatories undertook 
not to conclude a separate armistice or peace without full 
and mutual understanding (Art. II); the provision of Ar- 
ticle II] was that the three powers would “after the victor- 
ious conclusion of the war collaborate closely in establishing 
an equitable New Order in the spirit of the Tripartite Pact, 
signed on September 27, 1940”. The concluding article stated 
that the treaty would come into force as soon at it was 
signed.* 

The fascist powers did not conceal the fact that their 
end purpose was to conquer and enslave the world. 

The German-Japanese-Italian treaties of September 27, 
1940 and December 11, 1941 were strengthened by a mili- 
tary agreement signed in Berlin on January 18, 1942. In 
the preamble it was stated that in conformity with the 
Tripartite Pact and the treaty of December 11, 1941, the 
agreement would “ensure effective co-operation between the 
three powers with the aim of destroying the military forces 
of the enemy as quickly as possible”. 

The military agreement envisaged the division of the 
zones of operation among the signatories. Japan’s zone em- 
braced the waters in the East from 70°E to the western 
seaboard of the American continent insofar as the continent 
itself, Australia and the Islands (New Zealand, Indonesia 
and so on) were situated in these waters. In addition, this 
zone included the Asian continent east of 70°E, i.e., it 
stretched into Soviet territory as far as the Urals Mountains. 

The German and Italian zone embraced the waters west 
to 70°E, running to the eastern seaboard of the American 
continent, as well as other territories (Africa, Iceland, and 
so on) situated in these waters, and also the Middle East 
and Europe west of 70°E and Soviet territory including the 
Urals Mountains and the territories west of them. 

It was stipulated that until a special agreement was signed 
to cover the Indian Ocean, operations could be conducted 
beyond the boundaries of the said zones. 

Concrete plans of action were mapped out. Japan, which 
would operate in the Pacific and the South Seas, undertook 
to destroy key British, United States and Dutch bases in 


* Pearl Harbour Attack. .., pp. 691-92. 
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“Greater East Asia” and occupy the possessions of these 
countries in that region. The future status of these territories 
was thereby predetermined: they would come under Japanese 
control. In order to establish control over the Western Pa- 
cific Japan undertook to destroy United and British land, 
naval and air forces in the Pacific and Indian oceans. In the 
event United States and British fleets were concentrated in 
the Atlantic, Japan would intensify her attacks on enemy 
vessels throughout the entire area of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans and transfer part of her naval forces to the Atlantic 
for direct co-operation with the German and Italian fleets. 

For their part, Germany and Italy undertook to liquidate 
key British and United States bases in the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic and to destroy in these areas 
the enemy’s land, naval and air forces and merchant fleet. 
Germany and Italy agreed that they would send part of 
their naval forces to the Pacific to co-operate with the Ja- 
panese Navy in the event Britain and the USA sent their 
main forces to that area. Provision was made for contact 
with the purpose of carrying out major operations, and also 
for broad collaboration in the conduct of economic warfare, 
the exchange of information of a military, economic and 
technological nature, and the establishment of air and sea 
communication between the Axis powers and Japan.* 

A general agreement on economic and financial collabora- 
tion between the spheres of influence for the term of the 
Tripartite Pact’s operation was signed in Tokyo in January 
1943. The aim of this agreement was to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the three powers in mobilising economic resources 
for the conduct of the war. A secret protocol provided for 
priority to the signatories over third parties in the economic 
blocs which they hoped to set up after victory.** Soon after- 
wards trade agreements were signed specifying the terms of 
trade between the powers of the nazi bloc. Under these ag- 
reements Japan pledged to supply Germany with the rubber 
needed by the latter’s aircraft and tank industries. 

Military co-operation was also implemented but difficul- 
ties were encountered because of the distance between these 
powers and also the specific nature of Japanese war plan- 
ning. 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 8, File 14, pp. 282-85. 
** IMTFE, Exhibit 50, 3520; Record, p. 34044; evidence by Oshima. 
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The most massive co-operation between Japan and Ger- 
many was in the use of naval forces. The spheres of military 
action in the Indian Ocean were demarcated as early as 
June 1942. 


Japan rendered her European partners substantial as- 
sistance in that she diverted part of the United States and 
British forces from the European theatre of hostilities. Of 
still greater importance was the circumstance that by men- 
acing Soviet frontiers, Japan pinned down nearly 40 Soviet 
divisions in the Far East. 

The defeat suffered by the nazi forces on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front during the winter campaign of 1941-42 com- 
pelled nazi diplomacy to renew pressure on Japan with the 
purpose of forcing her to attack the USSR. In a conversa- 
tion with Oshima on March 23, 1942, Ribbentrop stressed 
the difficulties “confronting the Soviet Union” and the de- 
pressed mood of the political leaders of the USA and Brit- 
ain. He said that in this situation the Tripartite Pact members 
“had to undertake further bold offensive operations ... to 
bring the war to an end with as few losses as possible”. 
Japan’s prime objective, he declared, “must be a campaign 
against Vladivostok and then in the direction of Lake Bai- 
kal”. He tried to bring it home to Oshima that “if this year 
Japan would be strong enough to attack Russia, this would 
facilitate Russia’s speedy and final destruction in view of 
her deteriorating position”.* 

Oshima assured Ribbentrop that he “would do all in his 
power to persuade his Government to start an offensive on 
Vladivostok and Eastern Siberia this year because a pro- 
pitious moment like this will never again present itself.** 
But Oshima’s arguments made no impression on the Tokyo 
leaders. 

On April 21, 1942 Oshima told Weizsacker that in his 
opinion “Japan should attack Russia in East Asia” but this 
would “fragment Japan’s naval forces and for that reason, 
it seems, the Government still has not decided when to start 
the offensive against Russia”. All Oshima could do was to 
reassure Weizsacker that he “would make every effort to 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, List 23, File 70, pp. 71-72. 
** [bid., p. 72. 
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put an end to this unnatural situation in which Japan con- 
tinues to live in peace with and close proximity to the Rus- 
sian adversary, against whom Germany is conducting such a 
resolute war’’.* 

Ribbentrop did not confine himself to repeated talks with 
Oshima, whose loyalty was not doubted by the nazis. He 
insisted that his Ambassador in Tokyo take determined 
steps. On May 15 he supplied Ott with the necessary argu- 
ments for talks with Japanese leaders. “The opportunity,” 
he wrote, “to seize the Siberian provinces and Vladivostok, 
so vital to Japan’s security, will unquestionably never be 
so favourable as now when the combined forces of Russia 
are strained to the utmost on the European front.”** 

In the summer of 1942 Tojo called on Ott and Kretschmer 
to ascertain how certain the nazis were of the success of their 
operations and whether they would reach Aden and Basra. 

He said that in the event the Germans were successful, 
Japan would advance across Burma to India and Ceylon, 
adding that the war between the Soviet Union and Germany 
was making it possible for Japan to eliminate the threat to 
her flank from Vladivostok. “This is not so difficult to 
achieve. For this purpose we have the splendid Kwantung 
Army, which is composed of the finest fighting units.” Tojo 
gave them to understand that it was not enough for Japan 
to seize Vladivostok and Blagoveshchensk. The sphere of 
Japanese influence had to stretch to Lake Baikal.*** 

However, the Wehrmacht’s failure to smash the Soviet 
Armed Forces, the retention of large Soviet formations in 
the Far East and the inability of the Japanese Army to 
develop its initial successes in the South forced the Japanese 
militarists to postpone their attack on the USSR once again. 

On July 9, 1942 Ribbentrop had another talk with Oshi- 
ma in which he tried to prove that the situation was favour- 
able for an attack on the Soviet Union. Pretending that he 
did not remember his previous exhortations that Japan 
enter the war against the Soviet Union, he declared: 
“Hitherto Hitler considered that having achieved such great 
successes Japan should first consolidate herself in the new 
territories and then attack Russia.... However, after the 


* Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
** Ibid., List 9, File 17, p. 281. 
8% Ibid., List 23, File 70, pp. 354-55. 
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success of the military operations in Russia and the experi- 
ence gained there by her ... he has come to the conclusion 
that the time is favourable for Japan to enter into the com- 
mon struggle against Russia if she considers herself suffi- 
ciently strong. If by a swift blow Japan seizes Vladivostok 
and, possibly, Soviet territory right up to Lake Baikal, the 
position of the Russians on both fronts will be overwhelm- 
ingly difficult. The end of the war would thus be predeter- 
mined.” Ribbentrop promised that immediately after this 
Germany “would direct all her strength against Britain and 
America, whose position would then become hopeless”. 
Oshima reacted enthusiastically to Ribbentrop’s words, em- 
phasising that the “authorities in Tokyo were very much 
interested in his point of view”.* 

On July 30, however, he was compelled to inform the 
Germans that he had received a reply from Tokyo stating 
that the Japanese Government, feeling that “‘such action by 
Japan would excessively scatter her forces, prefers in the 
present situation to confine itself to military operations in 
the South and in China”. It was further noted in the reply 
that in the opinion of the Japanese Government the Japa- 
nese forces in the Pacific and Indian oceans were exerting 
“increasing pressure on the USA and Great Britain and 
thereby substantially facilitating the conduct of the joint 
war.... US resistance compels Japan to preserve her forces 
for further operations against this enemy. All this obliges 
Japan to maintain tranquility in the north in order to ex- 
pand her operations in the Pacific and Indian oceans”. 

In conclusion, Oshima said this reply was not final and 
“perhaps action against Russia may still prove to be pos- 
sible before October; if not, then not earlier than next 
spring”’.** 

In 1942 the Japanese Command continued to keep in the 
regions adjoining the USSR an army of 1,100,000 effectives, 
i.e., nearly 35 per cent of the entire Japanese Army, roughly 
half of its air force and two-thirds of its tank forces. 

The Kwantung Army received new equipment, including 
new types of tanks and artillery, built strategic roads and 
fortified districts, and so forth. In contravention of her 
obligations under the neutrality treaty, Japan supplied Ger- 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 53, pp. 54-55. 
** TIbid., pp. 80-83. 
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many with secret information about the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic, political and military position which she obtained 
through her military and diplomatic apparatus. Moreover, 
she sent the Germans secret information about the deploy- 
ment of Soviet troops, military movements and reserves as 
well as about the state of the Soviet war industry. 

Wherever possible the Japanese Government obstructed 
the Soviet war effort, hindering the transportation of food 
supplies to the Far East and provoking frontier incidents 
(violation of Soviet territorial waters by Japanese ships, 
attacks on frontier guards, violation of Soviet air space, and 
so on) in order to sustain tension in the Far East and keep 
the attention of the Soviet Command riveted to the defence 
of the Soviet Union’s Far Eastern frontiers. 


Both on the eve of and during the war in the Pacific Ja- 
panese and German diplomacy proved unable to attain their 
objectives although they used the entire arsenal of means 
typical of bourgeois diplomacy of the epoch of imperialism: 
blackmail, reciprocal threats, promises, direct interference in 
each other’s affairs, and so forth. 

The reason for this lay not so much in the inefficiency of 
the Japanese and German diplomatic apparatus, although 
this held true in some cases (for instance there were times 
when the German Ambassador in Japan Ott and the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Berlin Oshima failed to show the ability 
needed by diplomats to analyse the situation correctly, 
frequently taking statements at their face value without 
understanding what lay behind high-flown words about 
“friendship”, “community of interests”, and so on). 

But this was, of course, secondary. Their objectives—for 
the Germans to draw Japan into the war against the USSR, 
and for the Japanese to compel the USA to abandon its im- 
perialist positions in China and Southeast Asia at the nego- 
tiations in 1941—were adventurist in nature and unrealis- 
able. 

The activities of Japanese and German diplomats mir- 
rored the adventurist internal and foreign policies of the 
Japanese and German monopoly bourgeoisie who sought a 
way out of the acute social contradictions in war and ag- 
gression. 
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Chapter Eight 


TURN OF THE TIDE IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
AND THE CRISIS OF THE NAZI BLOC 





In the spring and summer 
of 1943 the nazi bloc was overcome by a serious crisis that 
brought it to the brink of catastrophe. This crisis was pre- 
cipitated mainly by the crushing blows which the Red Army 
inflicted on the German war machine and the armies of the 
vassal countries during the winter campaign of 1942-43. The 
collapse of Hitler’s plans of avenging the nazi defeat at 
Stalingrad and the fresh Soviet military victories in the 
summer of 1943 considerably aggravated the crisis within the 
nazi bloc and ultimately brought about its disintegration. 

An unmistakable indication of this crisis was nazi Ger- 
many’s increasing isolation in the world. Germany failed to 
draw a single new ally into her bloc during the war against 
the Soviet Union. On the contrary, her international position 
grew markedly weaker as the war progressed. This is, in 
particular, shown by the diminution of her diplomatic rela- 
tions. For example, in August 1940 she had diplomatic re- 
lations with over 40 states, but by the summer of 1942 she 
maintained diplomatic relations with only 21 states, many 
of whom were puppet regimes in German occupied countries 
like Denmark, Croatia, Serbia, and so forth.* 

The Red Army’s successful campaign in the winter of 
1942-43 affected primarily and perhaps most of all Italian- 
German relations. Italian troops suffered disastrous defeats 
on the Eastern Front and in Africa. Italy’s military and 


* Paul Seabury, The Wilhelmstrasse, A Study of German Diplomats 
Under the Nazi Regime, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954, p. 112. 
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political position was growing from bad to worse. For in- 
stance, in a conversation with the head of the German 
Military Mission in Rome Rintelen in September 1942, 
Marshal Cavallero declared that “he considered it would be 
expedient for the Wehrmacht High Command to draw up 
general directives for 1943 so that the Italian forces might 
prepare for the fulfilment of the tasks assigned to them by 
the Wehrmacht High Command. These preparations would 
entail mainly an improvement of the supplies and arma- 
ments of the various divisions. At present Italy had over 20 
fighting divisions, of which nine were in Russia and 11 in 
Africa. However, even as regards the equipment of these 
divisions it could not be said that it conformed to modern 
requirements’’.* 

The Italian Army never recovered from the losses it 
sustained in the winter of 1942-43 on the Soviet-German 
front. “When the Soviet offensive overran the German, 
Rumanian and Jtalian positions,’ Marshal Badoglio writes 
in his memoirs, “three-quarters of our army was lost.” The 
situation in which the Italian troops found themselves on 
the Soviet-German front was unenviable. The German Com- 
mand took every opportunity to slight the Italian units, send- 
ing them to the most dangerous sectors without adequate 
munitions, food supplies and so on. After the defeat in the 
winter campaign, Badoglio notes, “the Germans seized all 
our means of transport to facilitate their own retreat, leaving 
the Italian troops to face a hopeless situation”.** The hostility 
which the Italian people felt for their German allies, who 
had drawn Italy into the war, became more and more pro- 
nounced as total defeat loomed larger. 

Discrimination against Italian units by the German Com- 
mand went so far and discontent among the Italian troops 
acquired such proportions that Mussolini decided to ask 
Keitel to intervene. “Call on Keitel,” he cabled the Italian 
Military Attaché in Berlin early in 1943, “and in my name 
try at this decisive hour to get the help we have been re- 
peatedly promised. Tell him that if the word ‘comrade- 
ship’ still has any meaning at all we can count on a minimum 
manifestation of it.”’*** 


* KTB, Bd. HU, Erster Halbband, p. 25. 
** Pietro Badoglio, Italy in the Second World War, London, 1948, p. 34. 
*** Dino Alfieri, Deux dictateurs face a face, Paris, 1948, p. 289. 
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The Allied landing in Africa in the autumn of 1942 con- 
fronted Italy with a possible invasion. Supremacy and con- 
trol in the Mediterranean had been irrevocably lost. In Italy 
herself popular indignation against the policies of the ruling 
classes was maturing. The struggle of the Italian patriots 
against fascism was steadily gathering momentum. The peo- 
ple wanted peace and everywhere—in trains, trams and 
in the streets—they demanded peace and cursed Mus- 
solini. 

The catastrophic defeat sustained by the German Army 
at Stalingrad completely undermined the Italian leaders’ 
faith in the possibility of the war ending in victory. Dino 
Alfieri, who had been Italian Ambassador in Berlin, bluntly 
stated that the Battle of Stalingrad was decisive in crippling 
relations between Italy and Germany and to Italy’s destiny 
and position in the Second World War.* The Mussolini clique 
felt that a way out of the impasse in which Italy had found 
herself was to concentrate all the forces of the nazi coalition 
in the Mediterranean. But since the lion’s share of the nazi 
Armed Forces were tied down on the Eastern Front, this 
could not be achieved. Hence the tactics decided on by 
Italian diplomacy—first concluding a separate peace with 
the USSR, then transferring all fascist troops to the Me- 
diterranean theatre of hostilities and, under an advantageous 
power balance, coming to terms with the Western powers 
on a new redivision of the world. Mussolini first broached 
this idea in a conversation with the German Ambassador in 
Rome Mackensen at the beginning of November 1942, when 
it had become plain that the Battle of Stalingrad had clearly 
taken a turn adverse to the nazi bloc. “I should like to tell 
you,” he said, “that it is my personal belief that we must 
sign a separate peace with Russia as soon as possible and 
also settle the French problem, otherwise the further con- 
duct of the war will become much too difficult.”** He spoke 
of this to Goering in Rome, when the Soviet counter-offensive 
at Stalingrad was at its height. In this confidential talk with 
Goering, Mussolini spoke of his doubts. He considered that 
the war against the USSR had to be ended with the signing 
of a treaty, which, by “territorial compensations to Russia” 
in Central Asia, “would create a defensive line that would 


* Dino Alfieri, op. cit., p. 293. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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frustrate any enemy initiative with the least outlay of Axis 
armed forces”’.* 

On the official level the possibility of signing a separate 
peace with the Soviet Union was brought up for the first 
time by Ciano in talks with Hitler in December 1942. It 
should be noted that initially it was planned to hold a meet- 
ing of the two fascist dictators. When, after long delays, all 
the formalities were finally settled, Hitler, at the very last 
moment, declined to meet Mussolini, considering the time 
unsuitable—the whole world had been amazed to hear that 
a nazi army had been surrounded at Stalingrad. Ciano was 
sent to see Hitler. The latter was unable to go to the usual 
meeting place—the Klessheim Castle in Salzburg. Informing 
Ciano of this, Ribbentrop gave as the excuse “new operations 
on the Eastern Front”, which made it impossible for Hitler 
to leave his Headquarters. Ciano was compelled to go to 
Hitler’s Headquarters in East Prussia.** 

Typical of the mood of the Italian ruling clique in this 
period was that en route to Hitler's Headquarters Ciano, 
in his immediate circle, lavishly showered abuse on Hitler, 
Ribbentrop and other nazi ringleaders, calling them “im- 
beciles’”’, “‘criminals”, ‘‘cretins” and so on.*** 

The talks in Rastenburg took place on December 18-20, 
1942. As usual, Hitler spoke at length about the interna- 
tional situation and the state of affairs at the fighting fronts, 
analysed the position of the different countries, summed up 
the results of Axis activity, and so forth. Naturally, he had 
to touch upon the situation on the Soviet-German front. 
Though he had nothing to boast about, he made an attempt 
to infuse Ciano with optimism, saying that Soviet attacks 
had been successfully repulsed and repeating over and over 
again that counter-measures had been taken and it could be 
expected that the situation would be repaired. He was, none- 
theless, compelled to admit “difficulties” on the Eastern Front, 
saying that one of the main reasons for them was the lack 
of co-ordination among the troops of Germany’s allies.**** 

Hitler’s assurances that a turning point would soon be 
achieved in the military operations failed to impress the 


Italian Foreign Minister. On behalf of Mussolini, Ciano 
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stated the latter’s views regarding a separate peace with 
the USSR, once more citing the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty 
as the model. Aware that there might be difficulties in sign- 
ing such a peace, the Italians suggested “occupying a position 
on the Russian Front which would allow the Axis powers to 
transfer large numbers of troops from the East to the West 
in the shortest possible time”. He urged drawing Japan into 
the “political settlement with Russia”. “At the same time,” 
Ciano said, “it would be necessary to direct Russian expan- 
sion to Central Asia.”* 

Hitler’s reaction to Mussolini’s suggestions was negative. 
He declared that he did not believe in such a possibility 
because, as he put it, all his attempts in 1940-41 to “push the 
Russians into Central Asia” had been unsuccessful. A settle- 
ment of this nature, he argued, was incompatible with Axis 
interests. A peace settlement in the East, he said, might cause 
the nazi bloc to lose a major source of raw materials on 
presently occupied Soviet territory. Moreover, the decision 
suggested by Mussolini would, Hitler said, hardly lead to 
the possibility of transferring considerable forces from the 
East to the West, and, besides, it would deal the Axis a 
painful moral blow. “As regards the West,” Hitler noted, 
“even if a political settlement were reached with Russia, 
Germany would be unable to be active in that area, because 
as long as the Russian Army exists, Germany cannot trans- 
fer her divisions from the East.” Hitler spoke of this again 
at his concluding session with Ciano, reaffirming his view 
and declaring that the “Eastern problem” must be regarded 
exclusively from the military point of view. “The question 
of a settlement of the Eastern problem,” he said, “by reach- 
ing agreement with Russia has not matured. Besides, if 
previous to it the Russian Army is not destroyed such an 
agreement would not alleviate the military situation.”** In 
short, Hitler emphatically rejected the suggestion of his 
Italian partner. 

The Hitler-Ciano talks took place at a time when the So- 
viet Army—troops of the Southwestern and Voronezh fronts 
—was successfully developing its offensive in the middle 
reaches of the Don against the Italian 8th Army, groups of 
German troops and remnants of the Rumanian 3rd Army. 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
** Ibid 
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In this offensive the nazi bloc forces were utterly defeated, 
and the German Command had to begin a hasty transfer of 
troops from other sectors of the front as well as from France. 
“The atmosphere is heavy...,’ Ciano wrote in his diary 
during his stay at Hitler's Headquarters. “When I arrived 
no one tried to conceal from me or from my collaborators 
the unhappiness over the news of the break-through on the 
Russian Front. There were open attempts to put the blame 
onus. * 

Laval arrived at Hitler’s Headquarters when Ciano was 
still there. While expressing his complete confidence in La- 
val, Hitler sharply criticised some of the Vichy leaders. 
Speaking to Ciano, he said that the cardinal objective of 
joint policy towards France was “to preserve at least the 
fiction of French Government and of Petain as its head”.** 

The German-Italian talks of December 1942 showed that 
the nazi leadership had no intention of heeding the Italian 
suggestion regarding the cessation of hostilities on the So- 
viet-German front or of rendering any tangible assistance 
to their Italian ally. The nazis regarded the Mediterranean 
as a secondary theatre of hostilities, were sceptical of the 
[talian war effort and doubted Italy’s ability to continue the 
war. This doubt sprang from various information and ru- 
mours regarding contacts between Italian officials and_re- 
presentatives of the Western powers. For instance, on No- 
vember 7, 1942 Admiral Walther Canaris, chief of Ger- 
man Military Intelligence, circulated among the nazi leaders 
a report about negotiations between United States repre- 
sentatives and the Italian Ambassador and Military Attaché 
in Lisbon. In this report it was stressed that Ciano was in- 
formed of the course of these negotiations. 

In view of the attempts the Italians were making in Spain 
and Portugal to negotiate a separate peace, German Intel- 
ligence shadowed all the Italians in these countries, and 
Ribbentrop requested the military commandants in the oc- 
cupied zone in France to issue travel passes to Spain to 
Italians only with the consent of the Foreign Ministry.*** 

Upon returning to Rome, Ciano told Mussolini of the re- 
sults of his talks with Hitler and insisted that the Duce 


* The Ciano Diaries, p. 556. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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should continue his efforts to persuade Hitler to see the ex- 
pediency of stopping hostilities on the Soviet-German front. 
Moreover, referring to information received from Bucharest 
and Budapest, he said that Italy should take advantage of 
the initiative launched by the Rumanian and Hungarian 
rulers to establish contact with the British and Americans 
and join that initiative. Mussolini’s negative attitude to this 
initiative, his differences with the Foreign Minister as well 
as Ciano’s pessimistic assessment of the prospects facing 
the nazi bloc played an important role in the Jatter’s resig- 
nation in February 1943. Ciano’s resignation came as a sur- 
prise to Berlin. 

The Ciano resignation and other Government changes 
which Mussolini described as a “change of guard” caused 
some anxiety in Berlin. This was one of the reasons for the 
new round of Italian-German talks in the latter half of 
February 1943. Ribbentrop arrived in Rome to ascertain the 
reason for the Government changes, discuss the current 
situation with Mussolini and prepare the ground for a Hit- 
ler-Mussolini meeting. 

As soon as his talks with Mussolini began, Ribbentrop 
was freed of his apprehensions. Mussolini assured him of 
Italy’s unshakable fidelity to the Axis. Stating his views on 
the central topic of the talks—the situation on the Eastern 
Front—Ribbentrop underscored the decisive significance of 
the Battle of Stalingrad, which, he said, was the turning 
point leading to an offensive by the Axis forces. He declared 
that henceforth Germany would conduct total war against 
the Soviet Union, the results of which would be tangibly 
felt in two or two and a half months. He maintained that 
Hitler had no intention of continuing the invasion of Russia’s 
unbounded expanses, planning to limit the operations to the 
occupation of the Ukraine, which would “ensure Germany 
with food supplies and facilitate a substantial growth of her 
war potential”.* To attain this objective, Ribbentrop stressed, 
it was necessary to inflict a decisive military defeat on 
the Soviet Union, and this would demand a maximum effort 
on the part of all the members of the nazi bloc. 

Then Ribbentrop spoke of the situation in the Balkans. 
The growing partisan movement in Yugoslavia and other 
Balkan countries was greatly worrying the nazis; they were 
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dissatisfied with the actions of the Italian military author- 
ities and demanded large-scale joint operations against the 
partisans. In these talks, however, Ribbentrop ascertained 
that the Italians were not eager to conduct such operations. 
Instead, they were concentrating their effort in the African 
theatre. Tunisia, Mussolini told him, is the “bastion of South- 
ern Europe”. 

The Italian dictator had aired this view in two letters to 
Hitler in March 1943. In reply to a Hitler’s message of Feb- 
ruary 16, in which the nazi dictator had stated his deter- 
mination, in fulfilment of the “mission” entrusted to him by 
destiny, to continue the war on the Eastern Front “with 
or without his allies”, Mussolini, in a letter of March 9, 
wrote that he feared the risk the Fuhrer was taking was 
much too large. In face of the growing Allied menace in the 
West, Mussolini did not urge renewing the struggle against 
Russia, “which is virtually unbounded”. Instead, he urged 
“‘Russia’s neutralisation” in one way or another. He reiterated 
the importance of maintaining the Axis position in Tunisia, 
expressing the certainty that in the event Tunisia was lost, 
the Western Allies would undertake military action against 
Italy in fulfilment of their commitment to open a Second 
Front.* Mussolini also insisted that the air force should be 
increased, 

On March 25 he wrote Hitler another letter, and again, 
in franker terms, raised the question of the Eastern Front. 
“I think,” he wrote, “that the Russian chapter must now be 
closed. If it is possible, and I believe it is, we must end it 
with the signing of a separate peace or, if nothing comes of 
that, creating a defensive system, a formidable Eastern wall, 
which Russia will never be able to surmount... . Taking into 
account the vastness, which is her greatest advantage, we 
cannot wipe Russia off the face of the earth. Her territory 
is so large that it cannot be either conquered or held.”** 

The nazi defeat at Stalingrad continued to overshadow 
the relations between Italy and Germany in 1943. In the 
German Army the belief was widespread that the Italian 
and Rumanian troops were solely to blame for the defeat 
on the Volga. On the other hand, anti-German sentiments 
prevailed among the Italian troops. 


pp. 168-69. 
** Ibid., p. 184. 
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This was evidence of the deep crack in the relations be- 
tween Italy and Germany. The situation demanded an ur- 
gent meeting between Hitler and Mussolini. 

The two dictators met in Salzburg on April 7-10, 1943. 
Those who wanted the strategy of the nazi bloc to be 
reconsidered pinned their hopes on these negotiations. On 
the eve of his meeting with Hitler, Mussolini told his as- 
sociates that he was determined to secure the decision he 
desired. But, as had happened so often before, especially 
during the last years of the Axis’ existence, as soon as Mus- 
solini found himself in Hitler’s presence, he lost the courage 
to show an initiative, let alone stand his ground. 

True, describing this meeting in his Memoirs, he wrote: 
“I advised Hitler to come to an agreement with Russia and, 
latterly, to do so at any price, giving up everything he had 
conquered, the Ukraine included. ... I told him we had lost 
the initiative from June 1942 onwards, and that a nation 
which had lost the initiative had lost the war. In Salzburg 
I told him: ‘We can’t get back into Africa again, the Italian 
islands will be invaded; there is only one last hope and that 
is to make peace with Russia and switch your whole poten- 
tial over to the Mediterranean. You can’t help us, not because 
you don’t want to, but because you cannot do so until you 
have made peace with Russia.’ ”’* 

Mussolini got no support from Hitler, who was well aware 
that the outcome of the Second World War was being decid- 
ed on the Soviet-German front. Moreover, the whole world 
knew of the Soviet Union’s unshakable will and determi- 
nation to fight until nazism was completely destroyed, of the 
Soviet Union’ s categorical rejection of a separate peace. 
Small wonder, therefore, that at Salzburg Ribbentrop ex- 
pressed his doubts that the German peace terms would be 
acceptable to the Soviet Union.** 

Rejecting Mussolini’s suggestions, Hitler insisted, on the 
contrary, that the entire war effort should be concentrated 
on the Soviet-German front. He spoke of the need to rally 
all “European forces” for the war against the Soviet Union, 
and display some inclination towards conciliation with the 
Western powers. According to some investigators, when 
Hitler spoke of “European solidarity against Russia” he 


* Benito Mussolini, Memoirs, 1942-1943, London, 1949, pp. 220-21. 
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hoped to find a common language with Britain on that foun- 
dation.* 

In reply to Mussolini’s arguments in favour of a “polit- 
ical settlement” with Russia, Hitler declared that he intend- 
ed to strike a “decisive blow” in the East in the immediate 
future. After this Mussolini did not dare to raise the ques- 
tion of a compromise peace. 

Neither was Mussolini able to secure Hitler’s agreement 
to the publication of the so-called European Charter, to 
which Italian diplomacy attached great significance. One of 
the authors of this idea, the Italian Assistant Foreign Minister 
Giuseppe Bastianini (after Ciano’s resignation Mussolini took 
charge of the Foreign Ministry himself), considered that this 
charter should proclaim the basic rights of the small nations 
in occupied Western Europe, the Balkan countries and 
Eastern Europe, the principles underlying relations with 
Axis satellites, with Vichy France, and so on. Italian diplom- 
acy suggested counterposing the liberation aims of the 
anti-fascist coalition and its statements on the principles for 
the post-war world, expressed, in particular, in the Atlantic 
Charter, with a European Charter. At the conference in 
Salzburg Bastianini said that the enemy had managed to 
“throw sand in the eyes of the world through the Atlantic 
Charter”. He said it would be politically expedient to em- 
phasise that “the nature of the war which Germany and 
Italy were fighting was revolutionary”.** However, Hitler 
and the other nazi leaders rejected this idea as well, consider- 
ing that the proclamation of a European Charter might give 
the world the impression that the Axis was weak and there- 
by impair the prestige of the Axis powers. 

The Italian-German military talks, which were held at 
the same time, showed that the Germans were not inclined 
to consider jointly with their Italian allies either common 
strategy or matters pertaining to the supply of weapons and 
ammunition to the Italian Army. The urgent request of the 
Italian Command for 500 aircraft was denied on the pretext 
that Italian airfields could not receive such a large number 
of aircraft. 

On the last day of the talks, by way of parting, Hitler 
said to Mussolini: “Duce, I guarantee to you that Africa 
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will be defended. The situation is serious, but not desper- 
ate.”* This categorical statement, like many other declara- 
tions by Hitler, was nothing but an empty boast. Fascist 
Italy found herself in a hopeless situation. No wonder that 
the participants in the conference were struck by the gloom- 
iness of both dictators. “They seem like two invalids,” noted 
an eyewitness. “Rather like two corpses,” added another.** 

The Salzburg conference was a complete failure. The 
Italians got neither tanks nor aircraft from their Axis part- 
ner. The reason for this was frankly admitted by General 
Albrecht Kesselring at talks with Vittorio Ambrosio: “If we 
had not had the disaster of Stalingrad a great part of the 
requests could have been satisfied, but the German General 
Staff has instead had to throw in all its reserves to stop 
the Soviet steamroller.”*** 

For his part, Hitler tried to give the impression that he 
was satisfied with the results of the talks. His main purpose 
had been to squeeze everything possible out of his partner. 
In his opinion, that goal had been attained. “The Fuhrer 
told me,” Goebbels wrote in his diary, “that the Duce had 
been really restored to his old form during their four days’ 
discussions. The Fuhrer did everything he could, and by 
putting every ounce of nervous energy into the effort, suc- 
ceeded in pushing Mussolini back on the rails.... The Duce 
understands clearly that there can be no other salvation for 
him except to win or die with us.”**** 

Unlike Mussolini, on whom such methods of “treatment” 
worked, the political and military advisers accompanying 
him returned from Salzburg in a quite different mood, full 
of tormenting forebodings and distrust. The conference be- 
tween the dictators brought to light deep-going differences 
between Italy and Germany and sparked the military and 
political crisis within the Axis. Although the Berlin-Rome 
Axis was still in existence, the fascist allies lost all trust 
for each other. 

The Mussolini-Hitler talks in Salzburg in the spring of 
1943 thus did not lead to a decision to cease hostilities on 
the Eastern Front or conclude a separate peace with the 
Soviet Union, a peace which was planned as a tactical step 


* F. W. Deakin, op. cit., p. 274. 
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in order to give the nazi bloc overwhelming military superi- 
ority over the Western powers and then enable it to turn 
its entire military might once more against the USSR. 


bg % 


The nazi bloc’s huge manpower losses on the Eastern 
Front seriously worsened its military position. In its offensive 
at Stalingrad, for example, the Red Army annihilated two 
Rumanian armies, i.e., two-thirds of Rumania’s forces on 
the Soviet-German front. In a talk with the nazi General 
Hansen in July 1943, Ion Antonescu complained of Ruma- 
nia’s difficult position, saying that the Rumanian Army had 
lost 300,000 men.” In a big offensive in the region of Ostro- 
gozhsk-Rossosh and Voronezh-Kastornaya in the winter of 
1943 the Red Army routed large enemy forces, the Hun- 
garian 2nd Army among them: in April 1943 Horthy told 
Hitler that the losses of the Hungarian Army were 146,000 
killed and 30,000 wounded.** Speaking to the German 
General Waldemar Erfurth in 1943, Mannerheim said: “I am 
no longer in a position to advance. I have lost too many 
men r DI hobse 

The setbacks on the Soviet-German front in the winter 
of 1943 led to a sharp aggravation of the political situation 
in the nazi bloc countries. In the period when the tide was 
turned in the Second World War, the anti-fascist movement 
in Bulgaria, Italy, Rumania and other countries grew in- 
creasingly more active and organised. The goal of the fore- 
most forces in the anti-fascist movement was not only to 
effect a rupture with nazi Germany and cease the criminal 
war against the anti-fascist coalition but also to secure a 
fundamental change of the political and social system in 
their respective countries. All these external and internal 
factors induced nazi bloc diplomacy to greater activity. A 
series of important meetings between German and Italian 
leaders took place in the spring of 1943, as we have already 
mentioned. Besides, Hitler had talks with Ion Antonescu, 
Miklos Horthy, Joseph Tiso and Ante Pavelic. Italian-Hun- 
garian, Italian-Rumanian and other talks were held. The 
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central topic of all these conferences was whether it was pos- 
sible to continue the war. The Germans worked strenuously 
to restore their shaken prestige in the nazi bloc, “The prime 
purpose of these conferences and visits,” notes the West- 
German historian Walter Gorlitz, “was to help surmount the 
grave crisis of trust in the German sphere of influence which 
was called forth by the catastrophe at Stalingrad.’”* 

Hitler took every opportunity to impress upon his bloc 
accomplices that the main task was to concentrate the war 
effort on the Soviet-German front. Everything else he re- 
garded as secondary and unessential. Speaking of the im- 
pressions he had gained at a conference with Hitler, Mihai 
Antonescu described the nazi leader as a man “obsessed 
with the Russian question”. “He spoke to us at length of his 
past, of his loneliness, of his revolution. ..,” Antonescu relat- 
ed. “He seemed to draw strength from the great memories 
of his past to neutralise the bitterness of the present hour. 
In his fixation on the Russian problem, he fails to take 
account of America and England.”** Typical of this period 
is the fact that Hitler spoke less of offensive operations and 
of the seizure of new Soviet territories, and more of strength- 
ening the position that had been won. From these posi- 
tions he planned to strike a “crushing blow” at the Soviet 
Army. It was quite obvious to Hitler’s partners that his 
strategic views had undergone a tremendous metamorphosis 
from offensive war and blitzkrieg to total defence and the 
establishment of a “European citadel”. Having proclaimed 
his decision to conduct “total war” and taken steps to 
mobilise all of Germany’s manpower and material resources, 
Hitler demanded that all the other members of the nazi bloc 
follow his example. 

During the first half of 1943 Ion Antonescu saw Hitler 
twice. The first time at Hitler’s HQ in East Prussia on Janu- 
ary 10-12, and the second at Salzburg on April 12-13. At 
his Headquarters Hitler belittled the significance of the Bat- 
tle of Stalingrad and tried to persuade the Rumanian dic- 
tator into the belief that this battle would not seriously affect 
the course of the war. At the same time, knowing Antones- 
cu’s hatred of the Soviet Union and communism, Hitler in- 
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timidated him with the gloomy prospect that the nazi bloc 
might be defeated, declaring that an Anglo-Saxon victory 
would be purely theoretical while “in the event of the defeat 
of the Axis and its allies, Russia would become so strong in 
ae Continent that the Anglo-Saxons would lose all influence 
there.’”* 

At this meeting the dictators agreed on the reorganisation 
and rearmament of the Rumanian forces on the Eastern 
Front. It was decided that 19 new Rumanian divisions would 
be mustered.”* 

At Salzburg Hitler again underscored that it was neces- 
sary to intensify the military effort on the Eastern Front, 
stating that the outcome of the Second World War would 
depend on the battles on that front. “It is absolutely neces- 
sary,” he told Antonescu, “to prepare for the struggle with 
all the forces at our disposal and the fanatical determina- 
tion must be unequivocal. Half-hearted decisions will get us 
nowhere.” He assured the Rumanian dictator that he hoped 
he would soon recapture the initiative on the Soviet-German 
front and insisted on the mobilisation measures in Rumania 
being accelerated.*** 

Similar considerations were stated by Hitler to Horthy on 
April 17. “The struggle against the Bolsheviks must be fought 
to the end,” he said to the Hungarian Regent. “This is a 
colossal struggle and it may last for decades.” He blamed 
Germany’s allies for the defeats on the Soviet-German front. 
“The morale of the allied armies,” he told Horthy, “is very 
low.” He levelled scathing criticism at the Hungarian 
forces, giving instances when Hungarian troops abandoned 
their positions and left various sectors of the front exposed. 
He cited the qualities of the German troops as a model and 
gave a high evaluation of some Rumanian divisions. Horthy 
resented Hitler’s reproaches and declared that “only history 
will be able to give a correct evaluation of the contribution 
made by Hungarian troops to the common war effort”. He 
complained that despite the German promises, the Hun- 
garian forces had not been opportunely and_ properly 
equipped and armed.**** 

In the summer and autumn of 1943 Hitler renewed his 
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demands for the further mobilisation of all material and 
manpower resources for the Soviet-German front. He insisted 
that his partners take urgent measures. In a letter to An- 
tonescu on October 25, 1943, he wrote that it was necessary 
to do everything to continue the struggle. “The decisive mo- 
ment has come when we must use all our resources to help 
our soldiers fight the enemy, who is standing at the gates 
to Rumania,” the letter stated.* Hitler warned the Rumanian 
leaders to make no economic demands and raise no political 
questions, telling them that they had to concentrate on 
mustering all their reserves for the war. The territories 
earlier administered by the Rumanians, he wrote, had to be 
turned into the German Army rear with unrestricted admini- 
strative powers in the hands of the German Command.** 

The Hungarian War Minister Csatay conferred with 
Hitler at the latter’s Headquarters in August 1943. Increas- 
ingly losing the ability to assess the situation soberly, Hitler 
assured the Hungarian Minister that the position of the Rus- 
sians was deteriorating (!), while Keitel, echoing his chief, 
said there were advantages in the “shorter firing lines”. 
While giving a “comforting” assessment of the situation on 
the Soviet-German front, the nazis demanded that in addi- 
tion to the 100,000-strong Hungarian Army already on So- 
viet territory, Hungary send more troops to defend the rear 
of the German divisions which the nazis were planning to 
transfer to the Balkans. Although Csatay and some other 
members of the Hungarian Government were inclined to 
meet the nazi demand, no decision on this question was taken 
in Budapest.*** 

The results Hitler wanted were not achieved in his talks 
with Antonescu at the East Prussia Headquarters on Sep- 
tember 2-3, 1943 either. The Rumanian dictator did not 
believe Hitler “that the tide of war would turn soon” and did 
not desire to undertake any further commitments, postponing 
the sending of new Rumanian divisions to the Soviet-German 
front to the spring of 1944." 

The attitude of nazi Germany’s allies to the key issues of 
the conduct of the war was evidence of the further aggrava- 
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tion of the antagonisms in the nazi bloc and of the extreme 
tension in the political situation in the inember countries. 

Thus, Hitler’s talks with his allies in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1943 failed to chart a common line in the question 
of the war’s prospects. Germany’s satellites made every effort 
to evade any further strengthening and promotion of military 
and political co-operation with the nazis. 


With the change in the military and strategic situation 
springing from the fundamental turn in the course of the 
war, the ruling class in Rumania, Hungary, Finland and 
Bulgaria grew increasingly louder in claiming that they 
were fighting a defensive war and stressing their “historic 
role” as an anti-Soviet barrier. Relying on support from 
anti-Soviet elements in London and Washington, they sought 
to take advantage of the contradictions in the anti-fascist 
coalition on the question of the war. Antonescu, Horthy, 
King Boris, Ryti and their followers were sure these anti- 
Soviet elements would make every effort to halt the offen- 
sive of the Soviet Army and prevent it from entering Eastern 
Europe. Alexandre Cretzianu, former Rumanian Minister in 
Turkey, writes in his memoirs, that Mihai Antonescu believed 
“the Western Allies were more concerned with forestalling 
a Soviet invasion of Europe than with smashing the Hitler- 
ian regime’”.* Proceeding from this the rulers of the Kast- 
European countries expressed their readiness to collaborate 
with the Western powers on an anti-Soviet basis. In the 
spring of 1943, the Rumanian, Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Finnish reactionary press was full of indirect and direct 
offers to act as “anti-Soviet sentinels” in Eastern Europe. 
For instance, on August 4, 1943 a leading article in the Ru- 
manian newspaper Simpul stated: “Our supreme argument 
that the Rumanian struggle in the East serves... the inter- 
ests of the present allies and friends of the Bolsheviks will 
unquestionably be proved when the conflict ends.” The Hun- 
garian and Finnish rulers likewise did not conceal that they 
were pinning their hopes on differences in the Allied camp; 
the Hungarian Prime Minister Nicholas Kallay, for example, 
stated on February 19, 1943 in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee of the Hungarian House of Representatives ‘that 
Hungary’s participation in the war on Germany’s side was 
confined to the quarrel with Soviet Russia; the quarrel be- 
tween the Axis powers, on the one hand, and England and 
America, on the other, was no concern of hers’’.* The fol- 
lowing provides further evidence of the Hungarian rulers’ 
desire to emphasise the difference in their attitude to the war 
against the Soviet Union and against the Western powers. 
A communique was published in Berlin and Budapest after 
the Horthy-Hitler talks in April 1943. In Berlin the com- 
munique began with the words: “The Fuhrer and the Regent 
gave expression to their determined resolve to continue the 
war against Bolshevism and its British and American Allies 
till final victory.” In the communique published in Budapest 
there was no mention of Britain and the USA.** Hardly a 
day passed that the reactionary press in the nazi satellite 
countries did not seek to prove that the British and United 
States alliance with the Soviet Union was shortlived and that 
an armed conflict between them was inevitable. 

The so-called opposition bourgeois parties in the East- 
European member-countries of the nazi bloc likewise tried 
to make use of the anti-Soviet feelings among some sections 
of the ruling class in Britain and the USA. Actually, there 
was little to choose between the attitude of these parties and 
that of the rulers of the satellite countries. For example, in 
a letter to Rumanian dictator Antonescu in the spring of 
1943, Julius Maniu and Constantin Bratianu, leaders of the 
bourgeois National-Tsaranist and National-Liberal parties 
respectively, stressed the difference between “the war against 
the Bolsheviks and the struggle against the democracies”’. 
The war against Bolshevism was represented by the authors 
of the letter as being “legitimate”, and the war against the 
“democracies” as a delusion. They concluded their letter 
with a protest against any anti-Anglo-American statements, 

“for they may only bring Rumania unnecessary harm”. 

A point to be noted is that this policy of nazi Germany’s 
satellites to use the contradictions in the anti-Hitler coalition 
was founded on the anti-Soviet statements and actions of 
some official agencies in the USA and Britain. 
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Indicative in this respect was the policy of the United 
States in regard to Finland. Finland’s entry into the war 
against the Soviet Union was not denounced by Washing- 
ton. The US State Department avoided doing anything 
that might have been interpreted as pressure on the Finns. 
Moreover, instead of examining the ways and means of pres- 
suring Finland to keep out of the war against the Soviet 
Union, it discussed how to assist Finland in that war “should 
there be occasion to render such assistance’’.* 

The US Government was satisfied with Finnish President 
Ryti’s statement that Finland “was seeking to achieve purely 
Finnish aims”. 

Despite the corresponding request of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, stated in a letter of August 4, 1941 from Stalin to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on September 6 the US President 
advised the US Secretary of State Cordell Hull to see the 
Finnish Minister in Washington Hjalmar Procope “off the 
record” and tell him that “as an old friend of Finland” the 
“United States is taking no part and no action in bringing 
about a termination of the war between Finland and Russia”.** 

On August 13, 1941 the Hungarian Minister in Washing- 
ton reported to Budapest that “the US Government regards 
with understanding Hungary’s participation in the war 
against the Russians and assesses her actions in this respect in 
the same light as those of Finland”.*** Cordell Hull, he wrote, 
“thinks very highly of our anti-Bolshevik attitude and told 
me confidentially that every sober-minded American thinks 
with apprehension of the possibility of the Soviets growing 
stronger”. Later, in May 1942, US Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle declared that in the event of defeat the 
Hungarian Army had to remain intact and stay in its own 
territory, because otherwise there would be nobody to stop 
the Russian Army.**"** 

Many other statements by United States and British of- 
ficials intensified the anti-Soviet feeling among the Hungar- 
ian ruling classes. In the summer of 1941, for instance, the 
United States Ambassador in Rome Philipps told his Hun- 
garian counterpart that the only help the United States 
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would extend to the Russians would be to allow them to 
purchase goods, but no military support would be accorded 
them either by Britain or the United States. The United 
States, he said, hoped that the Germans and Russians would 
annihilate each other and perish.* 

The tone of British propaganda towards Rumania is also 
typical of the policy pursued by the US and British ruling 
class. The British radio, for instance, hardly criticised the 
Rumanian dictator Antonescu. On March 14, 1943 the New 
York Times correspondent cabled from London that the 
British had reduced to the minimum their criticism of An- 
tonescu, who, it was alleged, was extremely dissatisfied with 
his last meeting with Hitler.** 

The ruling, exploiting classes of the East-European coun- 
tries pinned most of their hopes for preserving their rule on 
the so-called Balkan variant of the Second Front as proposed 
by Churchill. Cretzianu relates that the leaders of the satel- 
lite countries were “enormously impressed” by Churchill’s 
mention of the “underbelly of the Axis”. The result of hints 
dropped by British propaganda about the possibility of an 
Anglo-US landing in the Balkans, Cretzianu says, was that 
“in Bucharest, as in Budapest and in Sofia, there was less 
concern about the meaning and implications of the ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ formula that President Roosevelt had 
caused to be proclaimed at Casablanca than about the pos- 
sible outcome of Churchill’s official visit to Turkey, which 
had taken place immediately following the Casablanca Con- 
ference’."** 

From Churchill’s pronouncements at the talks with the 
Turkish leaders at Adana it became clear to the Axis satel- 
lites that London was seeking Turkish co-operation to halt 
the revolutionary movement in the Balkans and prevent 
the Balkan countries from being liberated by the Red Army. 
The participation of high-ranking British and Turkish off: 


cers in the Adana talks was, according to Cretzianu, assessed 
in the satellite countries as a major step towards the mate- 
rialisation of the “Balkan variant’.**** The hope that the 
reactionary regimes would be preserved in these countries 
soared still higher when, following the Anglo-Turkish talks, 
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the Turkish Government took a series of steps to create the 
political requisites for carrying out Churchill’s plan in the 
Balkans. In February 1943 the Turkish representatives in 
Bucharest and Budapest proposed a ‘defensive bloc” to the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister Mihai Antonescu and the Hungar- 
ian Prime Minister Nicolas Kallay. “The Turkish Ambassa- 
dor,” Mihai Antonescu told the Italian Minister in Bucharest, 
“came specially to tell me that America and, particularly, 
England were pressing on into Europe in order to bring the 
war to an end, but that they wished at all costs to avoid the 
collapse of the European system in favour of Russia.’”* 
Soon these negotiations were continued in Sofia, where the 
Turkish Minister informed his Hungarian counterpart that 
the purpose of the planned bloc was to prevent Soviet troops 
from entering Southeastern Europe. The Hungarian Minister 
in Sofia communicated the following about his talks: “We feel 
that Turkey will act only if under pressure from British and 
Russian troops the Germans are forced to withdraw from the 
Aegean islands and the Balkan peninsula. Turkey, which 
would be supported by British troops, would fill the void 
created by the Germans’ withdrawal and occupy the Balkans 
peacefully. The Turkish presence would be maintained there 
until the political reorganisation of the Balkan peninsula, and 
in that time the formation of the Southeastern bloc, of which 
Hungary would bea member, would have been completed.”** 
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This intensified sounding by the satellite countries of the 
possibility of signing a separate peace was the direct outcome 
of the Battle of Stalingrad. 

On February 3, 1943, the day after the Battle of Stalingrad 
ended, the Finnish Government met in emergency session to 
discuss the situation on the Soviet-German front. The gen- 
eral opinion at this conference was that the war had reached 
a turning point and Finland had to use the first opportunity to 
get out of it.*** The Finnish rulers considered that Finland’s 
1939 frontiers were a basis for talks on a separate peace. By 
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offering these terms they counted chiefly on support from the 
Western powers. 

It is hard to determine when the first contact was made 
between the British and Finnish governments on the question 
of a separate peace. The United Press Stockholm correspond- 
ent reported on February 13, 1943 that in Turkey Churchill 
had a meeting with Aarno Koskinen, the Finnish Minister in 
that country.” The American press noted that Finnish repre- 
sentatives had attempted to establish direct contact with the 
British much earlier. 

In a letter to Albert Alexander, the British First Lord of 
the Admiralty, on February 13, the Finnish Finance Minister 
Tanner inquired if there was some way of restoring peace 
between Britain and Finland.** The mediation of the Swedish 
Foreign Minister was likewise used for establishing contact 
between the Finns and the British.*** 

During this period the Finnish Government put out its 
peace feelers initially through United States channels. In 
mid-December 1942 Ryti told the United States Minister in 
Helsinki that Finland intended to withdraw from the war. 
The Americans at once decided to act as intermediary be- 
tween the USSR and Finland. On January 29, 1943 the United 
States Ambassador in Moscow William H. Standley stated 
the US attitude toward the Finnish issue to the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs V. M. Molotov. 

In reply to an inquiry from the US Government, the So- 
viet Government gave the Americans its terms for an armis- 
tice agreement with Finland. These terms were: an immediate 
rupture between Finland and Germany and the removal of 
German troops from Finland; the restoration of the Soviet- 
Finnish peace treaty of 1940; the demobilisation of the Fin- 
nish Army and its transfer to a peace-time status; compen- 
sation for at least half of the damage caused by Finland to 
the Soviet Union during the war.**** It was emphasised that 
the Soviet Government did not desire to take the initiative in 
starting negotiations with Finland and that the above-men- 
tioned armistice terms had been stated only for the informa- 
tion of the US Government. 

While giving the Americans the terms for an armistice with 
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Finland, the Soviet Government did not pin too much hope 
on the possibility of reaching agreement with the Govern- 
ment then in power in Finland. This was stated unequivocal- 
ly by Stalin in a message to Churchill in March 1943.* 

From the secret documents of the German Foreign Ministry 
it becomes evident that the Soviet Government had correctly 
assessed the real intentions of the Finnish rulers. In a conver- 
sation with the German Minister Blicher on February 17, 
Ryti bluntly stated that “the best combination for Europe 
would be agreement between England and Germany”. This 
agreement would rest on an anti-Soviet basis. The fact that 
the Finnish Government did not think of peace with the 
USSR is also evident from a statement made by the Fin- 
nish Minister in Berlin Toivo Kivimaki to Weizsacker on 
March 10. A firm proponent of German-Finnish co-operation, 
he said that “in view of the crisis in the internal political 
situation caused by the talk about peace” he had gone to 
Helsinki “in a somewhat worried state of mind but had 
returned from there in a good mood”.** 

The talks on Finland’s withdrawal from the war, started 
on American initiative, ended most unexpectedly. On April 
12, 1943 Standley told the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs that the US Government had abandoned its initiative 
and would take no steps to facilitate direct contact between 
the Soviet and Finnish governments. The reason for this was 
that two days earlier, on April 10, the Finnish Government 
had handed the American Mission in Helsinki a note, in 
which under pressure from the Germans, it declined the pro- 
posed negotiations on the allegation that these negotiations 
could not “produce reliable guarantees of Finland’s future”. 

The Finns informed Berlin minutely of the American me- 
diation and agreed their further action on this question with 
the Germans. Thus, on March 18, the Finnish Foreign Minis- 
ter H. Ramsay exhaustively discussed the Finnish reply to the 
United States Memorandum of March 13; on April 7 he 
acquainted Erich Zechlin, Counsellor at the German Mission 
in Helsinki, with the text of the Finnish Note to the US 
Government, which was then forwarded to the Americans 
on April 10.*** In connection with the Soviet-US dialogue on 
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Rees with Finland, Ramsay went to Berlin at the close of 
arch. He showed Ribbentrop excerpts from the US Note of 
March 24. Ribbentrop insisted that the Finnish Government 
formally reject a separate peace and sign an appropriate 
treaty with Germany. He threatened that otherwise Germany 
would take “extreme measures” with regard to Finland.* 

Ramsay returned to Helsinki and drew up a draft Note 
which he showed to Blucher. The draft stated: “Finland took 
Germany’s side freely and openly in order to fight Bolshe- 
vism, in defence of her own security and future. The Finnish 
Government firmly intends to continue its defensive war until 
the threat from the East is removed.”** It seemed to the Ger- 
mans that this wording was unacceptable, and on May 3 
Ribbentrop cabled Blicher, insisting on numerous amend- 
ments.*** Meanwhile Germany’s military and strategic posi- 
tion deteriorated still further, and the Germans had to rest 
content when instead of a Note the Finnish Foreign Ministry 
sent the United States a Memorandum containing the above 
text. 

The Finnish rulers renewed their attempts to achieve a 
separate peace in the summer of 1943. On August 23, 1943 
the British press published reports of talks between Eero Vuo- 
ri, Chairman of the Finnish Council of Trade Unions, and 
Arthur Deakin, Acting General Secretary of the Transport 
and Unskilled Workers Trades Union of Britain, who at- 
tended a conference of the Swedish Transport Workers Trade 
Union. At these talks, according to press reports, Vuori 
declared that he had undertaken the trip with the knowledge 
and approval of the Finnish Government and was authorised 
to give Deakin the terms on which the Finnish Government 
would be prepared to sign a separate peace. Deakin at once 
passed the Finnish terms on to the Foreign Office. 

The Germans grew seriously worried when they learned 
of Vuori’s talks and demanded an explanation from the Fin- 
nish Government. Replying to Blucher, the Foreign Minister 
Ramsay claimed that Vuori had not been authorised by the 
Government to conduct peace talks and promised to repri- 
mand him. Blicher remarked that had Vuori been a German 
he would have been given a totally different reception upon 
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his return—he would have been sent to a concentration 
camp.” Frightened, Vuori denied having tried to negotiate 
peace with the British. 

Early in the autumn of 1943 the Finnish Government 
established fresh contacts with the British and Americans. 
This time the talks were started in Lisbon. The United 
States Embassy in the Portuguese capital asked the Finnish 
Chargé d’Affaires in Lisbon what action Finland would take 
in the event a United States expeditionary force landed in 
Norway: would she fight, how could she free herself of Ger- 
man forces, and what supplies would she then need? The 
reply was to be sent directly to US Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. On September 3 the Finnish Government answered 
that Finland would not fight the Americans, that negotia- 
tions would be begun with Germany for the withdrawal of 
German troops, and that Finland would need certain deliv- 
eries of food and supplies.** However, these negotiations 
likewise yielded nothing tangible because they were con- 
ducted behind the back of the Soviet Union, the country 
most interested in a peace settlement with Finland. 

Rumania, too, intensified her peace feelers in 1943. This 
exploration proceeded in two directions: on the one hand, 
the Rumanian rulers wanted to get out of the war in co- 
operation with Italy and, on the other, they made various 
attempts to establish direct contact with the Western powers 
and agree on the terms of a separate peace only for Ruma- 
nia. In a talk with the Italian Minister in Bucharest Renato 
Bova-Scoppa in January 1943, the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister Mihai Antonescu stressed, for instance, that both 
Italy and Rumania had to “enter into direct contact with the 
Allies”.*** “Please tell Count Ciano,” he said to Bova- 
Scoppa, “that it is... essential at this decisive moment for our 
future to make direct contacts [with the Western powers— 
Authors]. Germany is obsessed with her own problems, and 
will not see those of Europe.”**** 

Some time later, in February 1943, Mihai Antonescu re- 
ceived the Turkish Minister and the Papal Nuncio in Bucha- 
rest and asked them to request their governments to point 
out to the Western powers the “great menace that the Soviet 
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Union represents for Europe”. On this basis, Antonescu said, 
he considered “‘a separate peace between the Western powers 
and Germany vital”.* In order to secure such a separate 
peace as soon as possible, the Rumanian Government in- 
structed its Minister in Lisbon to enter into negotiations with 
Salazar and the British Ambassador in Portugal. The same 
objective was pursued by the numerous contacts made by 
Rumanian diplomats with British and United States envoys 
in Madrid, Ankara, Stockholm, Berne and the Vatican. Last- 
ly, during the afore-mentioned talks with Hitler on April 
12-13, 1943, lon Antonescu openly suggested “ending the war 
against the Western powers in order to carry on the struggle 
against the Soviet Union to a decisive conclusion”.** 

In order to put the plan of signing a separate peace into 
effect, Mihai Antonescu undertook a trip to Rome in July 
1943 and saw Mussolini and Giuseppe Bastianini. Mussolini 
agreed in principle with Antonescu’s views, but held that the 
practical implementation of the suggested plan should be 
commenced when the military situation became more favour- 
able. Such a situation, he said, would take shape by the 
autumn of 1943.*** Antonescu was clearly disappointed by 
his failure to come to terms with the Italians on joint practi- 
cal steps. In parting he said to Bastianini that there was no 
time to lose as “Bolshevik Russia was at the gates, and one 
could assume that America and England shared with us the 
common interest in preventing Bolshevism being established 
in half Europe”. He said Bastianini could count on whole- 
hearted Rumanian support for any initiative aimed at signing 
a separate peace with the Western powers.**** 

The idea of a separate deal between Rumania and the 
Western powers found sympathy among some circles in the 
USA and Britain. For example, the United States Ambassa- 
dor in Madrid Carlton Hayes told Scarlat Grigoriu, Secre- 
tary of the Rumanian Mission in Madrid, on November 14, 
1943, that “the only way to avoid complete occupation of 
Rumania by the Soviet Army was that Mihai Antonescu con- 
vey to the United States Government a formal statement 


of unconditional surrender”’.***** Thereupon, some high 


* A. Hillgruber, op. cit., p. 169. 

** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
werk A. Hillgruber, op. cit., p. 171. 
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Rumanian military men, fully empowered, should meet with 
representatives of the Allied Supreme Command in the Medi- 
terranean theatre and “secretly discuss the practical military 
measures. ...””* The American plan was accepted by the Ru- 
manian Government. Antonescu sent a special envoy with 
his reply to Madrid. The reply stated that the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister was prepared to sign the required docu- 
ment, on condition that it be then temporarily entrusted to 
the Turkish Government, with the understanding that it 
would be forwarded to the United States Government at the 
moment when one of two specified developments should occur. 
These were: “a British-American landing in the Balkans, 
directed towards Rumania; Turkey’s entry into the war on 
the Allied side’’.** 

The German Mission in Bucharest learned of Mihai Anto- 
nescu’s numerous peace feelers in Switzerland, Turkey and 
elsewhere, and Killinger, naturally, at once informed Berlin. 

The Rumanian Government failed to come to a separate 
agreement with the Western powers. The question of Ruma- 
nia’s withdrawal from the war could be decided only with the 
participation of the Soviet Union, whose Armed Forces were 
approaching the Rumanian frontier. 

The disastrous defeats sustained by the Hungarian forces 
on the Soviet-German front in the winter of 1943 compelled 
the rulers of Hungary likewise to seek a way out of the war. 
In Budapest, as in Bucharest, tremendous hope was pinned 
on collaboration with Italy in the quest for an acceptable 
peace. The Hungarian rulers markedly vitalised their policy 
with regard to Italy, stressing traditional Italian-Hungarian 
friendship, the community of views on major issues of world 
politics, and so forth. In Budapest they even discussed the 
possibility of offering the Hungarian throne to the Duke of 
Aosta, cousin of Victor-Emmanuel III, and then to the Italian 
king. In their talks with the Italian Minister in Budapest Fi- 
lippo Anfuso, Horthy, Kallay and other Hungarian leaders 
spoke fervently in favour of a joint policy. 

The Hungarian Prime Minister Nicholas Kallay played a 
prominent part in promoting co-operation with Italy. During 
his visit to Mussolini in April 1943 he stated openly that he 


had come chiefly to discuss the possibility of Hungary with- 


* Ibid. 
** Ibid. 
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drawing from the war.” Failing to persuade Mussolini to take 
joint steps to enter into contact with the Western powers, 
Kallay appealed to the Vatican. He told the Pope and some 
cardinals that he favoured concluding a separate peace with 
Britain and the USA. To his great satisfaction Cardinal Mag- 
lioni, Secretary of State at the Vatican, told him that the 
Anglo-Saxon powers would immediately reply to any peace 
overtures.** 

The Horthy clique made its first direct contacts with the 
British Government in the summer of 1942."** A senior offi- 
cial of the Hungarian Foreign Ministry was sent to Istanbul 
where he contacted official British representatives. In the ne- 
gotiations it was agreed that a special Hungarian represent- 
ative vested with the corresponding authority would be sent 
to Istanbul to initiate peace talks. The choice fell on Andrew 
Frey, foreign department editor of the Hungarian newspaper 
Magyar Nemzet. The Hungarian Foreign Ministry and Gen- 
eral Staff instructed Frey to make the following statement to 
the British representatives: 

“1. Hungary did not intend to oppose Anglo-American 
or Polish troops [troops of the Polish Government in exile— 
Authors) if they reached the Hungarian frontier and ad- 
vanced into the country. Hungary wished nothing in return 
for this. 

“2. Hungary was in principle prepared to take positive 
action against the Germans if it proved possible to work out 
in advance a practical plan for co-operation between the 
armies concerned.’”*** 

Upon arrival in Istanbul early in 1943 Frey at once con- 
tacted representatives of the Western powers and conducted 
negotiations with the British, who spoke on behalf of the 
Americans as well. A few weeks after the negotiations com- 
menced, the Hungarians got a reply from the British stating: 

“We propose that the Hungarian Government send to Istan- 
bul, as soon as possible, two senior Hungarian officers to dis- 
cuss details of the proposal received.”*"*"* 


* Nicholas Kallay, op. cit. p. 154. 
** 1 bid. py 112: 

** Tbid., p. 369. Actually, a member of the Hungarian Parliament 
named G. Kover was active in arranging contacts with the British Gov- 
ernment as early as the autumn of 1941. However, these contacts did not 
go beyond preliminary soundings. 
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The Hungarian Government appointed J. Ujvary, the 
Hungarian Consul-General in Istanbul, and Ladeslas Veres, 
a senior Foreign Ministry official, as its representatives in the 
negotiations with the British.* The meeting between the two 
sides took place on August 17, 1943. The British Government 
was represented by Sterndale Bennett. Ujvary and Veres said 
that Hungary was prepared to surrender and re-emphasised 
that the Hungarian capitulation would come into force only 
after British and United States troops reached the Hunga- 
rian frontier. In addition, the Hungarians asked for the pre- 
liminary terms of surrender. A message on the course and 
results of the Anglo-Hungarian negotiations was sent to 
Quebec, where Roosevelt and Churchill were conferring at 
the time.** 

On September 9 the British Ambassador in Turkey Sir 
Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen had a meeting with Veres on 
board a British ship in the Sea of Marmara and informed 
him that Hungary’s capitulation would be accepted and, at 
the same time, stated the preliminary terms. Under these 
terms the agreement would be kept secret until Anglo-US 
forces reached the Hungarian frontier. According to John 
F. Montgomery, former US Minister in Hungary, the armis- 
tice agreement was initialled by the British and Hungarian 
representatives.*** Soon afterwards the Hungarian Minister 
in Lisbon Wodianer reiterated to his British counterpart in 
Portugal Ronald Campbell that “Hungary was prepared to 
carry out any conditions laid down by the British and Ame- 
ricans 

The Hungarian Government responded eagerly to the 
British-stage-managed Turkish initiative aimed at setting up 
a Balkan bloc, whose main purpose would be to prevent the 
Red Army entering Southeastern Europe. At the diplomatic 
negotiations in Ankara and Budapest, the Turks and the 
Hungarians stressed their community of views on this issue. 
Characterising the Hungarian attitude in a dispatch to Bas- 
tianini in May 1943, the Italian Minister Filippo Anfuso 
wrote: “You will remember, Excellency, the ready and, I 
would say, almost impatient support which Hungary gave to 


* [bid., p. 372. 

** Ibid., p. 373. 
*** John F. Montgomery, Hungary, the Unwilling Satellite, New 
York, 1947, p. 162. 
2**% Nicholas Kallay, op. cit., pp. 373-75. 
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the idea of a Balkan bloc outlined by the Turkish representa- 
tives in some of the Balkan capitals. Even before identifying 
it as an English manoeuvre, or as an attempt to detach coun- 
tries from the Axis, she saw in it the possibility of reinforc- 
ing her position in the Balkans by securing herself before- 
hand in an anti-Soviet direction, against possible Axis mili- 
tary disasters. This Hungarian position is not greatly 
changed; her need for assurance about the future is only in- 
creased and strengthened.”* 

In addition to the above-mentioned negotiations, the Hun- 
garian Government established contacts with other represent- 
atives of the Western powers in 1943. George Barcza, a 
retired Ambassador, led a special mission to the Vatican and 
Switzerland. Officially representing the Stephen Bethlen 
bourgeois opposition group, Barcza was instructed by Premier 
Kallay to emphasise in his talks with the British and Ameri- 
cans that the Government and the “opposition” saw eye to 
eye on the ways for Hungary’s withdrawal from the war.** 
At one of his numerous meetings with Western representa- 
tives Barcza was told that there would be no “punitive” peace, 
that the Western Allies’ attitude towards the Hungarian re- 
gime was most favourable and that Horthy would be allowed 
to guide the country through the “transition” after the war.*** 

Lipot Baranyai, President of the Hungarian National 
Bank, conducted important political negotiations in July 1943 
with the Americans in Berne. He contacted Allen Dulles and 
Royall Tyler, former League of Nations Financial Adviser 
in Hungary, and handed them a Memorandum stating that 
in all cases Hungary would resist the Soviet Union but not 
the Western powers. ‘The frontiers after the war,” the 
memorandum said, “were to be left to the decision of the 
peace conference, but until then the administration was to be 
Hungarian.””*** The talks initiated by Baranyai were subse- 
quently continued by the Hungarian Minister G. Bakach- 
Bessenyey. The importance which the Hungarians attached 
to these talks is seen from the very fact that Bessenyey was 
appointed Minister in Berne after United States agreement 
had been received.***** 

* FLW, Deakin, op. cit., p. 307. 

** Nicholas Kallay, op. cit., p. 384. 

*** C_ A. Macartney, op. cit., p. 161. 
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Talks with the Americans were conducted in Lisbon also. 
Hungary’s political future was discussed by the above-men- 
tioned Wodianer with special United States emissaries Lud- 
wig Hapsburg and Colonel Francis Deak, who came to Lisbon 
specially for this purpose. In particular, both sides approved 
the plan of setting up in Central Europe an anti-Soviet con- 
federation headed by Otto Hapsburg, scion of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. Lastly, analogous talks were held with Western rep- 
resentatives in Stockholm in September 1943 by the Hunga- 
rian Minister Anthony Ullein-Reviczky. 

Some of the pro-British and pro-American circles in Sofia 
likewise counted on a separate deal with the Western powers. 
They intended to set up a new Government whose principal 
task would be to take Bulgaria out of the war. Dr. G. M. Di- 
mitrov, one of the leaders of the bourgeois opposition, went 
to Cairo where he contacted British military and political 
representatives and informed them that some ruling circles 
in Sofia were prepared to give their support the moment 
Anglo-US forces landed in the Balkans.* 

There was marked animation in Turkish-Bulgarian rela- 
tions in the spring of 1943, soon after Churchill’s Adana talks 
with Turkish leaders. Discussion of the possibility of forming 
a Balkan bloc lay at the bottom of this diplomatic activity. 

The Axis powers brought increased pressure to bear on 
Bulgaria in 1943 in connection with the expected Allied ac- 
tion in the Balkans, on the part of Turkey, in particular. In a 
conversation with the Italian Governor of Albania at the 
close of 1942, Mussolini noted: “In regard to Bulgaria, one 
could not ask her to take part in the war against Soviet Rus- 
sia, but all the more, therefore, to take over the defence 
against Anglo-American attempts at landings in the Balkans. 
It was, therefore, necessary to handle Bulgaria carefully.”** 

The Bulgarian War Minister was summoned to Hitler’s 
Headquarters early in January 1943 and the military meas- 
ures to be taken in the event of an Allied landing in the Bal- 
kans were discussed with him. The Germans declared that in 
the last resort they would undertake the defence of that re- 
gion and the command of the 16 Bulgarian divisions in the 
area. Operation Gertrude was planned against the possibility 
of Turkey renouncing her neutrality.*** King Boris saw Hitler 


* A. Cretzianu, op. cit., p. 102. 


** FW. Deakin, op. cit., p. 175. 
** Tbid., p. 170. 
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at the latter’s Headquarters at the close of March. Hitler 
showed him the minutes of the Anglo-Turkish military talks 
at Adana; these minutes had been obtained by the German 
secret service. Hitler and King Boris exchanged views on the 
Balkan situation. The Bulgarians, much to the Germans’ satis- 
faction, dispersed the latter’s apprehensions regarding a rap- 
prochement between Bulgaria and Turkey. King Boris went 
so far as to declare that in the event Turkey became involved 
in the war on the Anglo-US side Bulgaria would be com- 
pelled to take the appropriate measures.* 

The same problem—ways and means of strengthening the 
position of the nazi bloc in the Balkans—was mooted at fur- 
ther negotiations between King Boris and Hitler early in June 
and in mid-August 1943. Describing the Boris-Hitler talks of 
June 3 to the German Minister in Sofia Heinz Bekerle, Rib- 
bentrop said they yielded nothing new from the political 
standpoint. “It was reaffirmed,” he wrote, “that King Boris 
would firmly continue to orient Bulgarian policy on Axis pol- 
icy.”** The Boris-Hitler talks, which were chiefly of a mili- 
tary nature, touched in particular on the question of sending 
fresh reinforcements to the coast of the Aegean Sea, the en- 
largement of the Bulgarian occupation zone in Greece and 
Serbia and a number of other issues.*** 


* * * 


No agreement was reached by the nazi bloc members on 
concerted action despite the fact that the Soviet victories at 
Stalingrad, Kursk and Orel sowed confusion among them and 
made them look for a way out of the war. The attempts un- 
dertaken in this direction broke down because of the discord 
between these countries. For instance, nothing came of a 
meeting between the Hungarian ex-Premier Stephen Bethlen 
and Julius Maniu, a leader of the bourgeois opposition in 
Rumania. Peace overtures were made by the nazi bloc mem- 
bers separately and, mostly, in secret from each other. Hitler 
flew into a rage when he learned of these soundings. His 
talks with the Hungarian and Rumanian leaders in April 
1948 dealt largely with the peace explorations that had been 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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launched by some circles in Bucharest and Budapest. At Salz- 
burg on April 12-13, 1943 Hitler told Ion Antonescu of his 
extreme dissatisfaction with the Rumanian Government’s 
foreign policy and demanded Mihai Antonescu’s resignation 
as Foreign Minister and the recall, on grounds of “treason”, 
of the Rumanian Ministers in Madrid, Lisbon and Berne. Ac- 
cording to information received by the German secret serv- 
ice, in undertaking certain diplomatic steps Rumanian repre- 
sentatives had maintained that they were acting with Hit- 
ler’s approval. This made Hitler boil with anger. He told 
Antonescu that he had been informed of the statements made 
by the Rumanian Minister in Madrid Nicholas Dimitrescu. In 
March 1943 the latter had stated the view then current among 
the diplomatic corps in Madrid that Hitler was prepared to 
conclude a peace treaty, come to terms with the British and 
Americans and relinquish all the German-occupied territo- 
ries with the exception of the Ukraine. Furthermore, Dimi- 
trescu had maintained that Germany was prepared, if neces- 
sary, to agree to the landing of large Anglo-US forces in the 
Balkans and even to the occupation of the Rhine zone by 
United States troops. Hitler regarded this sort of talk ex- 
tremely dangerous and said that if any German Ambassador 
had made statements of this kind he would have had him 
immediately recalled and put in custody.* 

The attitude of the Kallay Government in Hungary like- 
wise enraged the nazis. German Intelligence obtained abun- 
dant evidence of the various contacts which Hungarian diplo- 
mats had established with Western representatives and also 
information on Kallay’s pronouncements and views. At Salz- 
burg on April 16-17 Hitler placed all this evidence before 
Horthy and said he had lost all confidence in Kallay. In the 
course of several hours at the Hitler-Horthy meeting Ribben- 
trop read aloud documents on the contacts Kallay’s envoys 
had established with British and United States representatives. 
Although Horthy made every attempt to shield his Prime 
Minister he had to admit some of the facts cited by the Ger- 
mans. While accusing Kallay and his Ministers of disloyalty 
to the Axis cause, Hitler extolled his own loyalty and devo- 
tion. He reiterated that all the nazi bloc members had a com- 
mon destiny. “Germany and her allies,” he said to Horthy, 
“are in one and the same boat, which is sailing in a heavy 
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sea, and nobody can leave it without the risk of sinking.” He 
insisted that all contact with the British and Americans 
should cease and that the persons he found objectionable 
should be relieved of their duties.* 

As a mark of dissatisfaction over the fact that Mihai Anto- 
nescu and Nicholas Kallay were not relieved of their posts 
following the talks with Hitler, the German Ministers in 
Bucharest and Budapest were instructed to snub them and 
maintain direct contact with Jon Antonescu and Horthy.** 

Unconcealed anger was provoked in Berlin by Finland’s 
peace explorations. This was made plain by Ribbentrop when 
the Finnish Foreign Minister Ramsay went to the German 
capital at the close of March 1943. Also an expression of the 
German Government’s displeasure over Finland’s policy was 
the demonstrative temporary recall of the German Minister 
Blucher. 

The British-inspired plan of setting up a Balkan bloc, 
which Turkish diplomacy was trying to put into effect, also 
made Hitler seethe with anger. He realised that in addition 
to being aimed at the Soviet Union this plan had Ger- 
many’s expulsion from Southeastern Europe as its immediate 
object. During his talks with Horthy in April 1943 Hitler 
ridiculed the purposes of the contemplated Balkan bloc. “If 
even 200 German divisions,” he said, “fail to stop the Rus- 
sians, you may be certain that neither British nor United 
States divisions can even think of successfully opposing 
them. ... No Balkan bloc of Turkey, Rumania and Hungary 
can achieve more against the Russians than the Reich with 
her 240 divisions.”*** 

Though it resorted to threats, blackmail and intimidation, 
German diplomacy was unable to avert the disintegration of 
the nazi bloc. This had, of course, nothing to do with the per- 
sonal qualities of Ribbentrop and his underlings, whom many 
nazi leaders regarded as being to blame for Germany’s 
dwindling influence on her partners. “Goering also thinks 
little of Ribbentrop,” Goebbels wrote in his diary in March 
1943. “He referred very critically to our complete and ob- 
vious lack of an active foreign policy.’”*"** The attempts of 
the nazi bloc members to secure a separate peace sprang from 
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the sharp deterioration of the military and political situation 
in which Germany and her allies found themselves in the 
period when the fortunes of war turned against them. 

The principal reason that Hitler turned down the propo- 
sals of his allies for a separate peace (with the Western 
powers) was that he feared such a peace, whatever the vari- 
ant, would weaken Germany’s position in the countries allied 
to her. He had good reason to believe that the tactics sug- 
gested by his allies was only the first step towards the calc 
lapse of the nazi bloc. Indeed, parallel with their plans for a 
separate peace, the fascist rulers of Italy, Rumania and Hun- 
gary set their sights on creating new political alliances 
without Germany’s participation. For example, in talks with 

| Mussolini in April 1943, Kallay said it was necessary to form 
an alliance of anti-Bolshevik states, which would, among 
others, include Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Poland, 
Turkey and Finland.* On May 17, 1943 the Italian Govern- 
ment received a Rumanian proposal for a “Mediterranean 
Entente’** which also ruled out Germany as a participant. 
None of this, of course, fitted in with Hitler’s calculations. 
And if he was in any way inclined towards a separate peace 
with the Western powers, it was that such a peace should be 
signed only on terms and at a time most advantageous to 
Germany. Lastly, the most important factor was the deter- 
mination of the Soviet and all other freedom-loving peoples 
to fight nazism to the victorious end and secure the nazi bloc’s 
unconditional surrender. This determination was so clear- 
cut that despite the existence of some contact with the 
Western powers the ringleaders of the nazi bloc could not 
seriously hope to remain in power. That was why all the 
attempts to withdraw from the war, made by the rulers of 
the nazi bloc in 1943, did not yield the result they desired. 


+ oh 3b 


The German defeat at Stalingrad had a tremendous im- 
pact on the military and political situation in the Pacific as 
well. It buried the hopes of the Japanese militarists of creat- 
ing a “favourable situation” for an attack on the USSR and 
then of fighting the USA and Britain jointly with the nazi 
bloc. 


* Nicholas Kallay, op. cit., p. 149. 
** A. Hillgruber, op. cit., p. 171. 
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The change in the general strategic situation was also mir- 
rored in the relations between the members of this bloc. 

Japan did not respond to Germany’s insistence that she 
enter the war against the USSR. After her initial successes 
she was, as early as the autumn of 1942, compelled, like Ger- 
my to go over to the defence of the territories she had 
seized. 

In their talks with the new German Ambassador Heinrich 
Stahmer, as the latter reported to Berlin in February 1943, 
Hideki Tojo, War Minister Shigetaro Shimada and the 
chiefs of the Naval Staff and General Staff, ‘stressed their 
firm confidence in victory and expressed the desire for the 
closest possible co-operation with Germany”’. 

Tojo said he was “sure of the final victory of German 
arms’. However, he showed particular interest in the devel- 
opments in North Africa, Turkey and Spain and requested 
additional information from the Ambassador. 

Stahmer failed to realise that Tojo’s declaration of con- 
fidence in the victory of German arms and of Japan’s desire 
“for direct contact” with Germany was needed by the Japa- 
nese to screen their desire to ascertain Germany’s ability to 
divert US and British forces from the Far East, where, taking 
advantage of the fact that the bulk of Germany’s armed 
forces was pinned down on the Soviet-German front, the 
Americans were beginning to pressure Japanese positions. 
The German Ambassador was pleased with the talk. He 
reported to Berlin with delight that Tojo “is an outstanding 
personality and a sworn friend of Germany”.* 

Tojo’s statements, however, were not reinforced by the 
action awaited in Berlin. The Japanese ruling class clearly 
realised, particularly after Stalingrad, that in order to fight 
the USSR with any chance of success they had to withdraw 
their troops from the southern fronts and from China and 
transfer them to the north. 

The Japanese Command was not inclined to take such a 
risk. On March 6, 1943 the Japanese Ambassador Oshima 
informed Ribbentrop of his Government’s attitude to Japan’s 
participation in the war against the USSR: “The Japanese 
Government is fully conscious of the threat from Russia and 
intimately understands the desire of its ally, Germany, that 
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Japan should also enter the war against Russia. However, 
the Japanese Government cannot enter the war in view of the 
present military situation.” Explaining this decision, Oshima 
declared that “for a long time Japan had the intention of 
turning her strength against Russia. But she does not at pres- 
ent feel she is strong enough to do this’.* The words “she 
does not at present” did not imply an irrevocable refusal by 
Japan and were, therefore, received with hope. German 
diplomacy decided to bring further pressure to bear on the 
Japanese Government. 

On April 18, 1943 Ribbentrop summoned Oshima and told 
him that “if Japan felt strong enough and had an adequate 
quantity of anti-tank armaments, this year would provide the 
most propitious opportunity of attacking Russia, which would 
never again be as weak as she was at present”. Ribbentrop 
was evidently uncertain of the efficacy of his arguments and 
he therefore resorted to a direct provocation, stating that the 
Germans were in possession of reliable information which 
showed that “the Russians were building many airfields in 
the East from where they themselves as well as the Ameri- 
cans would one fine day send squadrons of their bombers 
against the Japanese island empire”. Moreover, he tried to 
belittle the difficulties confronting the Japanese. “The Japa- 
nese assessment of the Russian forces in Siberia as 800,000 
men is, in our opinion, overrated,” he declared. “We consid- 
er that in that area they have only 230,000 troops, who, 
besides, are not their finest since all the Siberian divisions 
have been destroyed by the German armies this winter.” 
Oshima stated that although he did not know the intentions 
of his Government, “the indisputable thing is that for the 
past 20 years all the plans of the General Staff had been 
drawn up with the view of attacking Russia’.** He assured 
Ribbentrop that “if success in this direction could be foreseen 
they would unquestionably begin the offensive”. This prom- 
ise, however, did not satisfy Ribbentrop, and at the con- 
clusion of the talk he insisted: “If Japan is not prepared to 
attack quickly and resolutely it would be best if she did not 
attack at all. But under all circumstances she will have to 
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begin another offensive against the British and Americans 
somewhere.’”* 

Japan’s position, however, was not such that in the prevail- 
ing situation she could attack the USSR, although the most 
aggressive Army circles clung to the hope of carrying out 
their plans with regard to the USSR. 

The summer defeat of the Germans at Kursk and Belgorod, 
the powerful offensive mounted by the Soviet Army and the 
Anglo-US successes in the Mediterranean theatre brought 
Germany’s total defeat into sight. The Japanese Command 
had to change the former strategy of consolidating and fol- 
lowing up initial successes and doggedly hang on to captured 
positions. 

On September 30, 1943 the Japanese General Staff and 
Government passed a decision on the general principles of 
conducting the war. Under the new strategy the sphere of the 
defence of Japan proper was reduced and limited to a region 
that included the Kuril Islands, the Ogasawara (Bonin) Is- 
lands, the inner part of the South Seas, the western part of 
New Guinea, the Sunda Islands and Sumatra.** 

In foreign policy Japan adhered to her former orientation 
on an alliance with Germany. But in the new situation it 
was decided to embark on a series of diplomatic actions in 
order to help Germany. Japanese diplomacy planned steps 
aimed at ending the war between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many. This, it was felt, would save Germany from utter 
defeat. Besides, Japan calculated that with the cessation of 
the war between the Soviet Union and Germany, all of Ger- 
many’s forces would be turned against Britain and the USA. 
In this way Germany would help Japan to effect a funda- 
mental change in the situation in the Pacific. In pursuance of 
this objective, Japanese diplomacy conducted active prepa- 
rations through the press departments of the Japanese Am- 
bassies in all European countries. 

A conference of the heads of these press departments was 
held at Ankara in January 1943 and the idea was put for- 
ward of ending the war between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many by an agreement between these two countries.*** This 
idea was approved in Tokyo. As early as August 31, 1943 the 


* FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 18, pp. 95-96. 
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Press Department of the Kuomintang Foreign Ministry in- 
formed the British Embassy in Chungking, quoting top secret 
information from Berne, that “Japan is very anxious to secure 
a secret understanding between Russia and Germany’.* 

The Japanese diplomatic service believed that even if this 
action failed to put an end to the war between the Soviet 
Union and Germany it would drive a wedge into the Soviet 
Union’s relations with its Western allies. 

In September 1943 the Japanese Government raised the 
question of sending a special mission to Moscow. Explaining 
the purpose of this mission, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow Naotake Sato said that in addition to exchanging 
views with the Soviet Government it wanted to tour other 
countries, study the situation there and then renew its talks 
with the Soviet Government.** It was obviously a step to- 
wards mediation between the USSR and the countries fight- 
ing it. 

The USSR rejected the Japanese offer, stating that “in 
the existing war situation the Soviet Government rules out 
all possibility of an armistice or peace with Germany or her 
satellites in Europe”. As a consequence, “the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot accept the proposal of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’. 

The Soviet Government thus frustrated the Japanese 
diplomatic moves aimed at improving Japan’s position in the 
war, saving the nazis from utter defeat and undermining the 
unity of the anti-fascist coalition. 





The Soviet victories at Stalingrad, Kursk and Orel, which 
were the first military successes of the United Nations, dealt 
the nazi bloc a lethal blow and irreversibly tipped the scales 
in favour of the freedom-loving nations. The peace explora- 
tions undertaken by members of the nazi bloc as a result of 
these victories, which turned the tide of the war, were a mani- 
festation of the serious crisis in that bloc and evidence of the 
mounting differences between its members. Despite the far- 


* Ibid., Press Department, File 2/222. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 06, File 431, pp. 47-50. 
“*%* Ibid, Archive 0146, File 26, p. 8. 
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ranging foreign policy activity of Germany, Japan, Italy and 
their satellites, the international position of these states grew 
increasingly shaky. Nazi diplomacy now concentrated not so 
much on strengthening relations within the bloc as on a quest 
for the possibility of establishing contact with Britain and 
the USA on an anti-Soviet basis and of signing a separate 
peace. 





_ 


Chapter Nine 


END OF BERLIN-ROME AXIS DIPLOMACY 


Events of historic  signifi- 
cance took place in Italy in 1943. After having been in 
power for more than two decades, the Mussolini fascist 
regime was overthrown. The decisive role in these events 
was played by the Italian people. There had been separate 
anti-fascist, anti-war actions soon after the war broke out. 
These actions grew more frequent in 1942 and early in 1943. 
The Italian people demanded Italy’s withdrawal from the 
war more and more actively. A National Front Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Communist Party of 
Italy and other anti-fascist parties, was formed in Turin in 
October-November 1942. The first large-scale strikes were 
staged. In the course of the first two months of 1943 there 
were 11 strikes in industrial centres in North Italy. Another 
powerful wave of strikes swept across Italy in March 1943. 
“At the close of 1942 and the beginning of 1943 peace be- 
came the cherished dream of all Italians and the only salva- 
tion for the motherland,” writes Luigi Longo, one of the 
leaders of the Italian anti-fascist Resistance.” 

Italy’s economic position also grew from bad to worse in 
the spring of 1943. Lacking raw material resources, Italian 
industry proved to be unable to ensure the further conduct 
of the war, becoming completely dependent on German coal 
and raw material supplies. Prices rose steadily and food 
rations were reduced time and again. The internal state debt 
exceeded 500,000 million liras. 


* Luigi Longo, Narod Italii v borbe ((The People of ltaly in Strug- 
gle), Moscow, 1951, p. 69. 
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The Italian Army was experiencing enormous difficulties. 
In the course of the three years of Italy’s involvement in the 
Second World War her troops had conducted predatory 
operations in many countries. The unjust, aggressive nature 
of the war that Italy was fighting and Italy’s poor economic 
preparedness for the war were the reasons for the military 
setbacks and heavy casualties. By the summer of 1943 Italy 
had lost all her possessions in Africa. A particularly over- 
whelming defeat was suffered by the Italian Army on the 
Soviet-German front where ten Italian divisions were wiped 
out. On that front the Italian Army lost nearly 150,000 men. 

In a report to Berlin on May 5, 1943, General Rintelen, 
the Wehrmacht Command representative in Italy, gave a 
very low opinion of the combat qualities of the Italian Army, 
which, he wrote, had been unable to cope with its task 
throughout the war. The reasons for this, he explained, 
“were its completely inadequate armament and equipment, 
the faulty training of the officer corps, the insufficient 
psychological preparation of most of the other ranks and 
the lack of enthusiasm owing to doubts as to the favourable 
outcome of the war’. The mass of the Italian people, he 
emphasised, had little understanding of concepts such as an 
“Italian Great Power” or a “Mare Nostrum’. He summed 
up by noting that “the Italian Army alone is not in a posi- 
tion successfully to ward off a major assault on its metropol- 
itan territory. This can only be expected with strong Ger- 
man support and central mobile reserves”.* 

The German Government knew of the anti-fascist actions 
of the Italian people and of the discontent rending the rul- 
ing clique in Rome but, as a rule, incorrectly assessed the 
developments in Italy. For example, a political review of 
the situation in Italy, sent to Berlin by the German Ambas- 
sador Mackensen on May 22, 1943, stated in part: “In spite 
of hostile propaganda, the spirit of the mass of the Italian 
people (I am not speaking of certain intellectual higher strata 
of the large towns, chiefly in Rome) is such today that in the 
event of a landing attempt the Duce will be able to awaken 
a similarly determined will to resist as the king had awak- 
ened after the disaster at Caporetto under considerably worse 
external circumstances.’”** 


* FW. Deakin, op. cit., pp. 283-84. 
** Polit, Archiv des AA. 
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Nonetheless, the political crisis in Italy and the growing 
indications that Italy might withdraw from the war seriously 
alarmed Berlin. Hitler and his retinue made no effort to 
conceal their distrust of the Italian General Staff. In a con- 
versation with Karl Doenitz in May 1943 Hitler remarked 
that he did “not trust the Italian upper classes”. He believed 
that a man like the Chief of the Italian General Staff Vit- 
torio Ambrosio “would be happy if Italy could become a 
British dominion today”.* 

In Rome Marshal Albrecht Kesselring, who did not trust 
the Italian generals, high-handedly interfered in matters 
that were the exclusive province of the Italian military com- 
mand, criticised the latter’s actions and decisions and, much 
to the annoyance of the senior Italian officers, became Mus- 
solini’s chief military adviser. 

Distrust of the Italian ally ran so high in Berlin that on 
April 1, 1943 the German Foreign Ministry ordered the 
German Embassy in Rome to pack its entire political archive 
in preparation for dispatch to Berlin. The telegram contain- 
ing this order underscored that this was a precautionary 
measure. “All documents having to do with political security 
and which might be used by the enemy,” it stated, “must be 
therefore sent to Berlin.’** 

Despite the criticial situation in which Italy now found 
herself and despite the promises that had been made to the 
Italians at the Salzburg talks, Hitler gave them practically 
no assistance. Early in May 1943, instead of the aircraft and 
tanks for which Mussolini had pressed, the nazis proposed 
sending five German divisions to Italy. Owing to the Italian 
people’s hatred of the German troops, fearing a further 
exacerbation of the situation in Italy and, at the same time, 
dreading nazi repressions in retaliation for any Italian for- 
eign policy action which the nazis might find disagreeable, 
Mussolini fought shy of the German proposal. “What we 
need most are tanks and aircraft,” he said in his talks with 
German representatives. Doenitz, too, who was sent specially 
for the purpose to Rome at the beginning of May, failed to 
persuade Mussolini to let five divisions into Italy.*** 

On May 12 Mussolini sent Hitler a telegram in which he 


* F. W. Deakin, op. cit., p. 287. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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repeated his request for aircraft and other armaments.* In 
the same telegram he agreed to allow three German divisions 
into Italy, evidently feeling that in this way he was display- 
ing readiness to compromise, on the one hand, and firmness, 
on the other. In Berlin Mussolini’s gesture was not assessed 
on its merits. The nazis were becoming more and more pre- 
occupied with the prospect of Italy’s occupation by the 
Allies. In mid-May 1943 the Wehrmacht General Staff sub- 
mitted to Hitler a “Review of the Situation in the Event of 
Italy’s Withdrawal from the War”, which suggested 
strengthening the German positions in Southern Europe. 
Operations were planned for the military occupation of Italy. 
These were code-named Alaric and Constantin. Naturally, 
nothing of this was known in Rome. 

More and more cracks appeared in the Berlin-Rome Axis. 
Information reached Berlin that the Italians were fortifying 
the Austrian frontier; this still further increased the tension 
between the Axis partners. The Ribbentrop-Bastianini meet- 
ing in Salzburg at the close of April, devoted chiefly to a 
scrutiny of the French problem, could not, of course, halt 
the break-up of the Italian-German alliance. At this meeting 
Bastianini made another attempt to win Ribbentrop over to 
the idea of publishing a European Charter, which he re- 
garded as the panacea for all of the setbacks suffered by the 
fascist powers. As before, the nazis showed no interest what- 
ever in this Italian idea. Hitler in effect addressed Bastianini, 
when at the negotiations on April 29, 1943 in the presence 
of Laval, Ribbentrop and the Italian diplomat, he comment- 
ed on Laval’s inquiry about a German-Italian declaration on 
France. He said that such a declaration would be regarded 
as a counterbalance to the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
Charter, which “initially inspired the small nations but has 
now proved to be a hollow phrase’’.** 

Bastianini was depressed by the state of the relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy and subsequently characterised 
his talks with Hitler and Ribbentrop as follows: “The Ger- 
mans suspect Petain in France, they suspect Kallay in Hun- 
gary and Mihai Antonescu in Rumania. They suspect Franco 
and fear Turkey. Naturally they suspect us. And they are 
right. The whole of Europe is in revolt against the German 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
** Ibid. 
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attempt at hegemony, conducted with such bestiality. And 
Italy, to whom so many peoples are turning, hoping that a 
voice of common sense will reach them from that quarter, is 
allowing herself, like the others, to be drawn into the vortex 
of this madness. Throughout the whole day [at the talks— 
Authors) a leaden atmosphere weighed on our group, isolated 
from the Germans in the halls of Klessheim.’* 

Italian diplomacy tried to achieve by unilateral declara- 
tions what it had failed to secure in the negotiations with 
the nazis. At the foreign policy debates in the Italian Parlia- 
ment during the latter half of May every effort was made 
to sell the idea of a European Charter: it was stressed that 
co-operation among the European peoples was indispensable, 
that they had to unite against the great non-European pow- 
ers, and so on. Senator Salata, for example, stated that Italy 
had much in common with the small European nations, who 
were naturally inclined towards rapprochement with her, 
maintaining that Italy had two basic aims in the war: to 
restore her historical positions in the Mediterranean area 
and “offer the small nations the leadership of Rome”. He 
called Mussolini the “great European”.** At the debate other 
senators spoke in the same vein. 

All this talk, of course, irritated the nazis. The new mili- 
tary setbacks in Africa in April-May 1943 still further thick- 
ened the clouds over the Axis horizon. Early in May the 
Allies took Tunis and Bizerta. In the absence of means of 
transportation, which could evacuate them, the Axis forces 
numbering 250,000 men, about half of them Italians, sur- 
rendered on May 13. A month later US troops landed on 
the island of Pantelleria situated some 100 kilometres away 
from Tunis. The landing force encountered no resistance. 
An Anglo-US landing was now expected in Southern Eu- 
rope. The belief that the Allies would undertake a landing 
in the Balkans was fairly widespread among the nazi senior 
officers, and the Wehrmacht Command took special punitive 
measures against the partisans in that area, particularly in 
Yugoslavia. As we have already mentioned, in early 1943 
Hitler insisted on joint German-Italian operations against 
the Yugoslav partisans. However, these operations were 
unsuccessful. In the spring of 1943 the differences between 


* F.W. Deakin, op. cit., p. 299. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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the Italian and German commands over joint actions against 
the partisans again grew acute to such a degree that on May 
19 Hitler wrote Mussolini a letter, which some _ scholars 
regard as the sharpest of all the correspondence between the 
two dictators. Rintelen was so alarmed at its tone that he 
handed it to Mussolini only after he received confirmation 
that he should deliver it. In this letter Hitler wrote that he 
attached considerably more significance to the differences, 
regarding them from the standpoint “of the common struggle 
for our future destiny”. He acridly criticised the actions and 
attitude of the Italian Command and the Italian Governor 
of Montenegro, saying they did not appreciate how serious 
the situation was in face of the expected Allied landing in 
the Balkans. Hitler maintained that he had exercised “truly 
angelic patience”, but that his efforts were unsuccessful be- 
cause of persistent sabotage on the part of the Italians, who 
were unwilling to honour the agreement on joint operations 
and on establishing law and order in a region that was of 
“vital importance” to both countries. He rejected with the 
“utmost indignation” the Italian accusation that Germany 
did not desire to co-operate with Italy. “Even before General 
Ambrosio made his historic appearance,” he wrote sarcasti- 
cally, “I had long left no possible doubt about my desire to 
collaborate with fascist Italy. General Ambrosio and the 
Governor of Montenegro were unknown to me when Italy 
was at war with Abyssinia. But already at that time I led 
Germany to support Italy. Since then this collaboration— 
which began on the battlefields of Spain and continued until 
recently—has been sealed both by Italy and Germany with 
the blood of tens of thousands of men, and the present opera- 
tions in the Balkans [against partisans—Awuthors] have no 
other significance than that of preparing the ground for 
German formations to bring immediate help in case of an 
Allied invasion, and therefore to shed their blood again in 
the common cause.”* 

In conclusion, he reminded Mussolini that in the period 
of its inception nazism did not have the backing of all Ger- 
man and Italian generals. “Whether this will recur in the 
future I cannot say,” he wrote, “but at least I can and must 
reassure you, Duce, that whatever happens I will always 
stand by you.”** 

* F. W. Deakin, op. cit., pp. 353-54, 355. 

** Ibid., p. 355. 
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Mussolini sent a message in reply, in which he tried to 
justify the attitude of the Italian Command in Montenegro 
and said he was prepared to agree to joint operations in the 
Balkans. However, he objected to some of the German as- 
sessments of the role played by the Axis partners in a number 
of military operations. Admitting the importance of German 
military participation in the Greek campaign in 1941, he 
stressed: “It is equally well known that the Greek Army was 
worn down by the Italian troops during a long winter strug- 
gle,” i.e., before Germany attacked Greece. He agreed that 
North Africa had been lost on account of supply difficulties, 
but attributed these difficulties mainly to Anglo-US air 
superiority, thereby reproaching Hitler of repeatedly flout- 
ing the German commitment to ensure Axis superiority in 
the air.* 

Thus, reciprocal reproaches and suspicion, so typical of 
the relations between the various political and military 
bodies of nazi Germany and fascist Italy, now began to 
undermine the Hitler-Mussolini “friendship”. Military suc- 
cess by the fascist powers in the war, primarily on the 
decisive, Soviet-German front, was the only remedy for 
saving the Berlin-Rome Axis, which was now in its death 
throes. This was clearly appreciated by the nazi rulers and 
they gave priority attention to the impending summer cam- 
paign on the Eastern Front. 

In the summer of 1943, despite their defeats and losses in 
the campaign of the winter of 1942-43, the nazis started a 
new offensive in the region of the Kursk salient that had 
taken shape during the Soviet offensive in the winter of 
1942-43. 
| Launching the offensive on July 5 and driving a wedge 
15-30 kilometres deep into the Soviet defences, the German 
troops encountered insuperable resistance. On July 12 the 
Soviet troops mounted a decisive counter-offensive after ex- 
hausting the enemy in defensive battles. On August 5 they 
liberated Orel and Belgorod, and on August 23 drove the 
enemy out of Kharkov. 

his was a catastrophe to the German plans. In three 
months of fighting the Soviet Army hurled the enemy west- 
ward for a distance of 400-450 kilometres. During the sum- 
mer campaign the Soviet Army cleared the enemy out of 





* Ibid., p. 356. 
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Ukrainian territory east of the Dnieper as well as out of 
the Donbas and Taman, Orel and Smolensk regions, entered 
the Ukraine west of the Dnieper, liberated Kiev, capital of 
the Ukraine, set foot in Byelorussia and captured the ap- 
proaches to the Crimea. The nazi armies were hurled back 
from Vladikavkaz to Kherson, from Stalingrad to Kiev, from 
Voronezh to Gomel, from Vyazma and Rzhev to the ap- 
proaches of Orsha and Vitebsk. 

These Soviet victories on the Soviet-German front, where 
both sides had committed a colossal number of troops, and 
the priority which the Wehrmacht Command gave the 
Eastern Front in an effort to avenge the Stalingrad disaster 
at all costs and stabilise the situation, greatly facilitated and 
created the requisites for the success of the Allied operations 
in the Mediterranean theatre. 

As had been decided upon at the Casablanca Conference, 
Anglo-US forces began their assault of Sicily on July 10, 
1943. The Italian garrison on the island put up practically 
no resistance and most of it was taken prisoner. The two 
German divisions on the island were able to evacuate to the 
Italian mainland almost unhindered, suffering light casual- 
ties. The Sicilian operation dragged out for 38 days. Many 
military authors attribute this protraction to Allied tactical 
miscalculations, while Cristopher Buckley, who eye-wit- 
nessed the Sicilian operation as a war correspondent, describes 
it as follows: “Our pursuit tactics resembled the employment 
of a ponderous sledge-hammer to crush a small but alert 
reptile which slips away time after time just as the hammer 
ascends. The Germans lost few men in the process.’* Sicily 
was finally cleared of nazi troops by August 18. The Anglo- 
US landing on the island foreshadowed the transfer of 
hostilities to the Italian mainland. 

Towards the summer of 1943 fascist Italy found herself 
in the grip of a desperate political crisis. The following 
analysis of the situation appeared in a leading article in 
Pravda on July 28, 1943: “Fascist Italy’s participation in the 
war on the side of nazi Germany, particularly since the 
moment the blood-thirsty Fuhrer perfidiously attacked the 
Soviet Union, is an unending chain of stinging and humiliat- 
ing defeats that have bared Italy’s military weakness and 
her extremely tense situation at home. Reduced to ruin, im- 


* Christopher Buckley, Road to Rome, p. 127, 
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poverished and exhausted by the wars fought to satisfy 
Mussolini’s megalomaniac piratical dreams, fascist Italy grew 
increasingly dependent on nazi Germany on account of her 
military and economic weakness, and in the end became a 
vassal, a miserable appendage of the Third Reich.” 

As soon as the Allies landed in Sicily Mussolini asked 
Hitler for urgent assistance, warning him that without help 
Italy could not hold the island. Germany, however, had 
rushed all her reserves to the Eastern Front and was in no 
position to help her ally. On July 13, i.e., the day after the 
Soviet counter-offensive commenced in the Kursk salient, 
Hitler endorsed a directive recognising that it was impos- 
sible to hold Sicily and ordered German troops to drag out 
its surrender. 

At the same time, acting on Hitler’s orders, without the 
knowledge of the Italians, the German Command started 
building defensive lines in North Italy against the possibil- 
ity of Italy’s sudden collapse: SS troops, several airborne 
divisions and other units were transferred to the Italian 
frontier. Dino Alfieri, who was well informed, apprised 
Bastianini in a letter of July 12, 1943 of the German plans 
with regard to Italy in connection with the beginning of 
operations in the Italian theatre. The essence of these plans 
was that being wholly occupied with the struggle in the East 
and seeking to delay the assault on her own territory as long 
as possible, Germany regarded the surrounding countries 
allied to or occupied by her as her fortified bastions. Italy 
constituted one of these bastions. Lacking the forces to give 
serious battle in Italy to the Anglo-US troops, Germany, 
Alfieri wrote, would give only limited support to Italy’s 
“heroic” resistance. “The impression is forming,” he wrote, 
“that the Germans, by leaving us unaided to fight in des- 
perate conditions, are pursuing a plan aimed at provoking a 
collapse in Italy in order to instal a new Government com- 
pletely subservient to them.’* 

In order to get as much as possible out of their ally, the 
nazis charged the Italians with sluggishness and inability to 
organise their defences, and rebuked the Italian troops for 
lacking a fighting spirit. The brazen, insulting manner in 
which all this was said aroused the indignation of Musso- 
lini’s closest associates. After one of these talks between Rin- 
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telen and Mussolini, Ambrosio drafted a letter to Hitler 
containing the threat that Italy would seek an armistice with 
the Western powers if the nazis did not honour their prom- 
ise to provide air cover. 

The fact that some of Mussolini’s closest associates planned 
to get in touch with the Anglo-US authorities is shown 
by the initiative taken at this time by Bastianini. On July 17, 
1943 he called on Cardinal Maglione and informed him 
that with the help of the Vatican he intended to send Luigi 
Fummi, a leading Roman banker connected with the Morgan 
interests, to Lisbon, and from there, with the assistance of 
the British Embassy in Portugal, to Britain. In London Fum- 
mi was to see the British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
and give him a personal message from Bastianini. The pur- 
pose of Bastianini’s initiative, as explained to the Cardinal, 
was to effect the exit of Italy, Rumania and Hungary from 
the war.* 

Bastianini told Mussolini of his intentions. The latter 
neither gave his consent nor raised any particular objections. 
Fummi started out on the voyage planned by Bastianini, but 
developments in Italy forestalled the projected negotiations. 

On July 18 Mussolini wrote Hitler a letter rejecting the 
accusations levelled at the Italians. Pointing out that in the 
Mediterranean theatre German military assistance had been 
inadequate and that the Allied success in Sicily had been 
due to their superiority in the air, Mussolini wrote that the 
objective of the Anglo-US Command was to conquer Italy 
and start an assault of the Balkans on Germany’s flanks. 
Stating that Italy objected to being sacrificed for the sake 
of delaying a direct assault on Germany, he concluded his 
letter with a bitter truth. 

“My country,” he wrote, “which entered the war three 
years earlier than planned and was, therefore, unprepared, 
gradually exhausted itself, spending its resources in Africa, 
Russia and the Balkans. I think, Fuhrer, that the hour has 
come when we must jointly examine the situation in order 
to draw conclusions that would best conform to the interests 
of our two countries.”** 

Receiving alarming intelligence of fascist Italy’s possible 
early collapse, Hitler agreed to the proposal for another 


* F.W. Deakin, op. cit., p. 395. 
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meeting with Mussolini. At a conference of nazi military 
leaders at Berchtesgaden on July 18, on the eve of the 
Hitler-Mussolini meeting, a document was adopted which 
was to serve as the basis for talks with the Italians. The 
substance of the suggestions in the document was that while 
Mussolini would nominally retain his position as head of 
Government and Commander-in-Chief, all actual power in 
Italy, first and foremost in the military sphere, would pass 
to the German Command, to which the Italian General Staff 
and Army would be subordinated. This was, in fact, a plan 
to usurp power in Italy and occupy the country. 

The Hitler-Mussolini meeting took place on July 19 at 
Feltre near Verona. In order to accentuate the purely mili- 
tary nature of the talks, Hitler was accompanied only by his 
military advisers. “This,” relates P. Schmidt, Hitler’s inter- 
preter, “was one of the most depressing meetings I ever at- 
tended.”* For two hours Hitler lectured his Italian partners 
on their inability to organise the defence of their territory, 
on their weakness on the home front, and so on. This meet- 
ing cannot be described as negotiations. It was sooner a 
Hitler monologue in the presence of a handful of Italian 
fascist and German nazi leaders. 

Hitler began his harangue by speaking of the material 
resources which the Axis powers needed for the successful 
continuation of the war. He maintained that Germany, Italy 
and their allies had all the raw material resources needed 
by their war industry. He argued that if the Axis powers 
could retain all the territories possessing strategic prime 
materials—from Northern Norway to the Balkans and from 
the Ukraine to France—it “would be possible to fight the 
war endlessly”. “Its continuation,’ he maintained, “would 
only be a matter of mobilising manpower.” As regards labour 
power, he said, the balance was in favour of the Axis. 
Further, he spoke in detail of the prospects for building 
submarines and enlarging the aircraft, tank and other 
branches of the war industry. “In conclusion,” the minutes 
of these talks state, “the Fuhrer mentioned new weapons, 
whose details he withheld but which would by the end of 
the winter be used against the British, who had no means 
of combating them.’** 


* P. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 568. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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Characterising the situation at the various fronts, Hitler 
emphatically opposed any further retreat on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front—the “straightening out” of the firing lines as 
proposed by some of his military advisers. He had to admit 
indirectly that in Germany there were people who felt that 
the time had come for ending the war and that the final 
decision of this greatest of struggles should be left to future 
generations. 

He devoted most of his monologue to a criticism of his 
partner. He started by stating his extreme displeasure with 
the Italian military leadership in Sicily, angrily saying that 
the anti-aircraft defences had been inadequate on the island’s 
military airfields with the result that a large number of air- 
craft had been lost at the very outset of the fighting. As a 
model of anti-aircraft defences he cited not only Germany 
but also Britain and the Soviet Union. The main reason for 
the defeats suffered by the Italians, he said, was the Italian 
Army’s low morale, unwillingness to fight and poor disci- 
pline. “The cardinal question,” he said, “is whether there 
is a real desire to fight. Then all the conclusions must be 
fanatically drawn from this.” He kept repeating that it was 
necessary to take the strictest measures against waverers. 
“The sternest measures are needed if a nation loses faith 
and regards its destiny uncertainly.” He advised Mussolini 
to shoot those who abandoned their posts at the firing lines 
or threw down their weapons without having used up the 
last bullet. “The time for toleration has passed completely,” 
he declared. He linked the possibility of German military 
assistance with further mobilisation in Italy, with the tight- 
ening up of discipline in the Italian Army, and so on.* 

In silence, with bowed head, Mussolini listened to the 
abuse. The lecture Hitler was delivering was cut short by a 
report of a massive Allied air raid on Rome. After the con- 
ference some members of the Italian delegation tried to 
cheer up Mussolini and persuade him to explain the entire 
gravity of the situation to Hitler. 

General Vittorio Ambrosio, Chief of the Italian General 
Staff, insisted that Mussolini tell Hitler bluntly that Italy 
was unable to continue the war. But Mussolini made no cate- 
gorical statements, seizing at Hitler’s exhortations about the 
stability of the Axis as a drowning man clutches at a straw. 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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In addition to talks in the presence of their advisers, 
Hitler and Mussolini spoke privately. According to Admiral 
Francesco Maugeri, who was at the time Chief of the Italian 
Naval Intelligence, the conversation between the two fascist 
ringleaders over their breakfast was extremely ‘“‘animated”’, 
with Hitler shouting something a few times and banging the 
table with his fist and Mussolini now and again trying to 
outshout him.* 

Hitler and Mussolini had their last talk in the car taking 
them to an airfield. According to Mussolini, he underscored 
the critical situation facing Italy which had to oppose the 
assault of “two empires’—the British Empire and the USA. 
In reply to this, Hitler stated that he regarded the crisis in 
Italy as an episode and repeated his vague promises of 
assistance. 

The Feltre conference ended without any practical re- 
sults. All it showed was that the hours of the Berlin-Rome 
Axis were numbered. Commenting on this conference, one 
of its participants, General Rintelen, the Wehrmacht repre- 
sentative with the Italian High Command, admits that Mus- 
solini and his suite were in a humiliating position. “This 
method of conducting a ‘conference’,” he writes in his rem- 
iniscences, “was sooner a lecture for Mussolini and it must 
have made a painful impression on the Italians attending 
it—the two fascists Bastianini and Alfieri, and the Chief of 
the General Staff Ambrosio, who waited in vain for Musso- 
lini to say that Italy was on the verge of utter exhaustion.”** 

Mussolini’s indecision and his total lack of understanding 
that Italy was in a hopeless position led some of his closest 
associates to the conviction that it was time to get rid of him. 
Groups of conspirators took shape among the Italian ruling 
circles, their main aim being to preserve the existing regime 
and remove only those who had compromised themselves 
most of all. 

One of these groups was headed by Dino Grandi, Galeaz- 
zo Ciano (Mussolini’s son-in-law) and other prominent fas- 
cist leaders. Another group, formed among military and 
palace circles, included Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Vittorio 
Ambrosio and Count Acquarone. 


* P. Ovsyanin, Konets rezhima Mussolini (End of the Mussolini 
Regime), Moscow, 1965, p. 42. 

** Enno V. Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, Tubingen und 
Stuttgart, 1951, p. 214. 
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The conspirators decided irrevocably to dissociate them- 
selves from Mussolini and come to terms directly with Brit- 
ain and the USA. In this respect the talks that Vatican 
representatives conducted with leaders of the Catholic 
Church in the United States were of the utmost importance. 
The American Cardinal Francis J. Spellman, then a bishop, 
visited the Vatican in the spring of 1943 and discussed with 
Cardinal Maglione, the Vatican Secretary of State, the pos- 
sibility of Italy’s withdrawal from the war. Appointed Ital- 
ian Ambassador to the Vatican in February 1943, Ciano got 
in touch with his British counterpart, who spoke approvingly 
in favour of a speedy coup which would remove Mussolini 
from power.” 

An emergency meeting of the fascist Grand Council, con- 
vened on the insistence of some of its members, was held 
on July 24, 1943. The speakers criticised Mussolini, while 
one of them, Grandi, supported by Ciano, moved a motion 
of no confidence in Mussolini although formally his resigna- 
tion was not demanded. Of the 26 members, 19 voted for 
the motion. Unable to understand the real reasons for the 
political crisis shaking Italy as a result of the utter failure 
of Italian fascism’s home and foreign policy, the enraged 
Mussolini angrily turned on Grandi and the Jatter’s sup- 
porters with the words: “You have provoked a crisis of the 
regime.” 

Even the obvious demoralisation among his own associates 
failed to sober Mussolini. On the next day, July 25, he ap- 
peared in his office without any particular outward sign of 
anxiety. In the meantime, a group of his most rabid op- 
ponents prepared the ground for his removal. In the latter 
half of the day he was summoned by the king, who asked 
him to resign and informed him that Marshal Badoglio had 
been appointed Prime Minister. Even the king, who had 
supported Mussolini for more than 20 years, had to tell him: 
‘‘At this moment you are the most hated man in Italy.”** For 
Mussolini all this was like a bolt from the blue. After the 
audience with the king he was driven away in a police car, 
kept under guard and, in a few days, “to ensure his secur- 
ity”, as was stated officially, sent to the tiny island of Ponza. 
Marshal Badoglio was instructed to form a new Government. 

* Roberto Battaglia, Storia della Resistenza italiana. 18 settembre 


1943-25 aprile 1945. Giulio editore, 1953, pp. 83-84. 
** Benito Mussolini, op. cit., p. 81. 
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When Hitler learned of Mussolini’s removal and arrest he 
summoned his advisers and discussed counter-measures with 
them. Among these counter-measures were the immediate 
evacuation of German troops from Sicily, the concentration 
of German troops round Rome and the arrest of the Italian 
king and the Badoglio Government. In the night of July 25 
the German Embassy in Rome received a telegram from 
Ribbentrop instructing Mackensen to inform him without 
delay, in fact that same night, if it was possible to send 
Scorza to Germany secretly, “in German uniform if neces- 
sary”, to give the whereabouts of Bastianini and send a list 
of at least “30 military and political leaders as well as high- 
ranking palace officials’ known for their anti-German feel- 
ings.* Mackensen was unable to get in touch with Scorza 
immediately and confined himself to reporting the names of 
people known for their opposition to the Germans: Ciano, 
Grandi, Volpi, Cerutti and others.** Having missed the 
moment for setting up a puppet Government and fearing a 
further deterioration of the political situation in Italy, the 
Germans were compelled to maintain contact with the Ba- 
doglio Government. 

The Italian people expected that as a result of the over- 
throw of the Mussolini dictatorship, the military adventure 
it had embarked on would come to an end, the Berlin-Rome 
Axis would completely fall apart and peace would be re- 
stored in Italy. However, in its very first address, the new 
Government stated it intended to continue the war. 

In home policy the Badoglio Government considered that 
its principal task was to crush the revolutionary, anti-fascist 
movement of the Italian people. Badoglio spoke of this 
openly in a conversation with Rintelen on August 1, 1943. 
“The major tasks of the new cabinet which have been com- 
plicated by the resignation of many leading officials,” he 
said, “have now been overshadowed by the difficulty that 
Communist disorders have broken out in the large industrial 
centres of Milan, Turin, Bologna, La Spezia and Livorno. The 
stern suppression of these disorders is the cardinal task of the 
new Government.”*** Badoglio proposed that the Germans 
should collaborate with him with the object of crushing the 


* Polit. Archiv des AA. 
** [bid., 
*** Enno V. Rintelen, op. cit., p. 230. 
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Communist-led national liberation movement. If his Govern- 
ment fell, he said to Rintelen, it would be supplanted by a 
Communist Government. “This is neither in our nor in your 
interests,” he warned Rintelen.* On the day after the new 
Government was formed, Badoglio sent Hitler his assurances 
that the alliance between Germany and Italy was firm and 
inviolable and offered to meet him. However Hitler did not 
trust the Marshal, who had been out of favour, and pro- 
posed a conference of foreign ministers and the chiefs-of- 
staff of the two countries. 

Ribbentrop and Keitel met Guariglia and Ambrosio on 
August 6, 1943 at the Italian railway junction of Tarvis. 

An indication of the atmosphere which reigned at this 
meeting is given by the fact that before crossing the Italian 
frontier Ribbentrop ordered all secret documents to be left 
behind on the German side.** Guariglia swore that Italy’s 
foreign policy had not changed, that the Government had 
no intention of negotiating peace with Britain and the USA 
and that the change of Government had been due solely 
to internal circumstances. Ambrosio expressed surprise that 
more German divisions had been sent into Italy and re- 
quested that the Italian divisions in France and the Balkans 
should be sent home. While these talks were in progress, 
Keitel ordered a further increase of the number of German 
troops in Italy. The conference wrought no change in the 
relations between the two countries. The nazis continued to 
regard Italy as a satellite and showed not the least desire 
to discuss with the Italians questions connected with the 
further conduct of the war. As a result of this attitude the 
Badoglio Government activated its quest for a separate 
peace with the Allies. It used its contacts with the Western 
powers to begin talks with them in the summer of 1943. 
However, Italy’s foreign policy changed slowly. 

Taking advantage of the Badoglio Government’s indeci- 
sion, the Germans brought eleven large formations into 
Italy in August 1943: Army B in Northern Italy and Army 
A south of the Apennines. Moreover, the Italian indecision 
led to an intensification of Anglo-US air raids, whose aim 
was to force Italy to surrender unconditionally as quickly 
as possible. All this might have been avoided had the Bado- 





* Enno V. Rintelen, op. cit., p. 231. 
** P. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 568. 
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glio Government not been guided by mercenary interests. 
Explaining the reasons behind this policy of the Italian 
ruling class, Roberto Battaglia, a progressive Italian histori- 
an, writes in his book The Story of the Italian Resistance 
that “the Badoglio Government was unable to adopt a firm 
and clear-cut decision on energetic action because it was 
held in the grip of deep-rooted contradictions: it had to 
satisfy the people’s demand for an end to the fascist war as 
soon as possible, and, at the same time, in view of its class 
nature and objectives it had to continue the policy of re- 
pression and reaction. Fear of the nazis and the fear that if 
it moved any farther towards peace and democracy it would 
be ousted by the progressive forces of the Italian people kept 
the Badoglio Government back from the road leading to 
Italy’s salvation”’.* 

All the diplomatic moves of the Badoglio Government 
were guided by the class interests of the ruling clique and 
pursued the main aim of retaining power and averting a 
popular revolution. 

It hoped that by delaying Italy’s inevitable rupture with 
Germany it would get better terms for Italy’s withdrawal 
from the war, namely, that Britain and the USA would not 
demand Italy’s unconditional surrender. “This aspect of the 
question was given a great deal of attention,” Battaglia 
points out, “thereby aggravating the error in assessing future 
developments made by the Badoglio Government, which set 
out to negotiate a peace at a time when it could do nothing 
save accept the armistice terms as formulated by Britain and 
the USA.”** 

The Badoglio Government began to explore the possibil- 
ities for Italy’s withdrawal from the war early in August 
1943. On August 4 the counsellor of the Italian Mission in 
Lisbon d’Ajeta told the British Ambassador in Portugal 
Ronald Campbell that the Italian Government desired to 
withdraw from the war and break with Germany. 

However, fearing for its own fate in the event of an open 
rupture with Germany, the Italian Government requested 
assistance from the Allied forces. Writing to London of his 
meeting with d’Ajeta, Campbell noted: “D’Ajeta never from 
start to finish made any mention of peace terms and his 


* Roberto Battaglia, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
** Tbid., p. 90. 
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whole story ... was no more than a plea that we should save 
Italy from the Germans as well as from herself, and do it 
as quickly .as possible.”* Failing to achieve results in Lis- 
bon, the Badoglio Government sent another mission to the 
Western Allies. This time the talks were held in Tangiers. 
The Italian representative Berio declared that Italy was 
ready to discuss armistice terms and requested the Allies 
to attack the Balkan peninsula in order to compel the Ger- 
mans to withdraw their troops from Italy and thereby facil- 
itate Italy’s exit from the nazi coalition. 

While the peace explorations started by the Italians in 
Lisbon and Tangiers were studied in London and Washing- 
ton, another envoy of the Badoglio Government, General 
Castelagno, arrived in Madrid with a letter from the British 
Mission in the Vatican recommending him to the British 
Ambassador in Madrid Sir Samuel Hoare. Castelagno stated 
that he was authorised to say that Italy was prepared to sur- 
render unconditionally provided she could join the Allies. 
On August 18 he met representatives of Eisenhower’s Head- 
quarters who informed him that Italy’s unconditional sur- 
render would be accepted on the basis of so-called compact 
armistice conditions. 

Like the exhaustive terms for Italy’s surrender, these com- 
pact conditions had been drawn up by the Allies in the 
anticipation of military operations on Italian territory. They 
consisted of 11 points and dealt with basic military questions 
such as the immediate cessation of all hostilities by the 
Italian Armed Forces, the immediate transfer of the Italian 
Fleet and Italian aircraft to such points as would be de- 
signated by the Allies, the immediate free use by the Allies 
of all airfields and naval ports in Italian territory and the 
immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian Armed Forces 
from all participation in the world war.** 

The detailed programme for Italy’s surrender, consisting 
of 44 points, contained not only military but also political, 
economic and financial terms.*** 

However, hardly had Castelagno left to report to the 
Italian Government, when another Badoglio representative, 
General Giacomo Zanussi, arrived in Lisbon. 


* Herbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. The War They Waged 
and the Peace They Sought, London, 1957, p. 160. 


_* United States and Italy. 1936-1946, Washington, 1946, pp. 51-52. 
*** Ibid., pp. 55-64. 
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The numerous missions to the Allies, some of which had, 
incidentally, contradictory instructions, and the continuing 
collaboration with the Germans showed that the Badoglio 
Government could not make up its mind and that its main 
objective was to avert the further growth of the democratic 
movement in Italy. Its fear of the Communist Party’s rising 
prestige made it amenable to any bargain. This was, as a 
matter of fact, expressed by the Foreign Minister Guariglia 
who, in explaining why Italy was dragging out the negotia- 
tions with the Allies, told the British Minister at the Vatican 
Sir Francis d’Arcy Osborne: “The Italian Government can- 
not do anything because, on the one hand, it is threatened 
by the Germans and, on the other, by the Communists,”* 

On August 31 Castelagno had another meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Allied Command in Sicily, telling them 
that the Badoglio Government was prepared to accept the 
compact conditions but insisted that the armistice should not 
be announced until the Allies secured decisive superiority 
in Italy and their troops were in the vicinity or north of 
Rome in order to protect the Badoglio Government. This 
reservation was not acceptable to the Allies, who demanded 
that the armistice should be signed without delay and agreed 
to postpone its publication only until the Allies landed their 
main forces in Italy. The compact conditions were signed in 
Sicily on September 3, 1943 by Castelagno on behalf of 
Italy and by General Walter Bedell Smith on behalf of the 
United Nations. On the same day Allied troops began land- 
ing in Calabria, Southern Italy. 

At the very last minute, frightened by possible German 
action, the Badoglio Government tried to beat a retreat. 
On September 7 Badoglio sent Eisenhower a telegram stat- 
ing: “Due to changes in the situation brought about by the 
disposition and strength of the German forces in the Rome 
area, it is no longer possible to accept an immediate armis- 
tice as this could provoke the occupation of the capital and 
the violent assumption of the Government by the Germans.” 
Nonetheless, on the insistence of the Allies, the compact 
conditions were published on September 8 and Badoglio was 
compelled to speak on the radio and declare that the Italian 
troops had ceased all hostilities. Badoglio, the king and their 


* Roberto Battaglia, op. cit., p. 91. 
* Norman Kogan, Italy and the Allies, Cambridge, 1956, p. 38. 
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associates fled from Rome to territory held by Anglo-US 
forces and soon afterwards established themselves in Brin- 
disi. In this connection, on September 12, the National 
Liberation Committee of Italy published a declaration con- 
demning the flight of the head of Government and the king 
at a crucial moment of the struggle against the German in- 
vaders.* The Germans were well-informed of the Badoglio 
Government's negotiations with the British and American 
military authorities. They even managed to listen in on the 
telephone conversations that Churchill had with Roosevelt 
on the armistice with Italy. This information as well as the 
Badoglio Government’s indecision and the protracted nature 
of the talks on the Italian armistice allowed the Germans 
to take a series of military counter-measures. Following the 
publication of the armistice on September 8, the Germans 
quickly neutralised the Italian Army units, suppressing their 
attempts to offer resistance. The resistance of the Italian 
troops continued for two days only in the vicinity of Rome. 
Disarming the main forces of the Italian Army, German 
troops occupied Northern and Central Italy and a large 
part of Southern Italy. Martial law was proclaimed in the 
occupied regions. 

The Allied offensive in Italy developed slowly. This gave 
the Italian fascists the hope that they would return to power. 
Mussolini, who had been imprisoned by the Badoglio Gov- 
ernment after July 26, was rescued by a German commando 
force on September 12 and taken to Munich by air. Soon 
afterwards, in the tiny town of Salo (on the shore of Lake Ga- 
rda) he proclaimed the so-called Italian Social Republic and 
headed a Government kept in power by German bayonets. 

Although the Allies made slow progress in Italy, the fate 
of the Berlin-Rome Axis was sealed. Eisenhower and Bado- 
glio signed the full terms of Italy’s surrender on September 
29, 1943 on Malta. Soon after this, on October 13,- 1943, 
giving way to the pressure of the Italian people Badoglio 
declared war on Germany. The Allies—the USSR, the USA 
and Britain—recognised Italy as a co-belligerent. In the 
Allied declaration extending this recognition it was stated 
in part: “The three Governments recognise the commitment 
of the Italian Government to submit to the will of the Ital- 
ian people after the Germans are driven out of Italy and, 


* Norman Kogan, op. cit., p. 40. 
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it goes without saying, nothing can infringe upon the abso- 
lute and inalienable right of the people of Italy to use 
constitutional means to decide on the democratic form of 
the Government which they will ultimately have.’* 

Italy, Germany’s chief ally in Europe, thus drew out of 
the nazi bloc, joined the United Nations and declared war 
on Germany. The very fact that she had broken with the 
nazi bloc was of great international importance. “There is 
no doubt that IJtaly’s unconditional surrender will very 
strongly impress those of Hitler’s allies and accomplices in 
Europe,” stated a leading article in Pravda, “who still 
remain in his piratical coalition.”** Furthermore, it affected 
Germany’s military and political position. “Italy’s with- 
drawal from the war,” the same Pravda article said, “in- 
creases nazi Germany’s international isolation and sharply 
worsens her military and strategic position. The smashing 
victories of the Red Army as well as the Anglo-US victories 
have created all the requisites for dealing nazi Germany the 
death blow and quickly ending the war.”*** 

The Red Army’s victories in the summer of 1943 were 
decisive in changing the military and strategic situation in 
favour of the United Nations. They created favourable con- 
ditions for the successful struggle of the Italian people 
against fascism. Furthermore, they enabled the Anglo-US 
forces to operate successfully in Italy. “To a person with 
even a hazy knowledge of politics,” the newspaper Izvestia 
wrote, “it is quite plain that the Red Army is striking at 
the breast and head, the heart and brain of the nazi monster, 
and if today his left arm is paralysed it means he is wound- 
ed in the head. Hitler is suffering defeat in the Soviet 
theatre of the war precisely because the Red Army is beat- 
ing the summer ‘trumps’ of the German Command. That is 
why Italy’s fate was sealed, and the same fate awaits Ger- 
many’s other accomplices.”*** 

Besides its great international significance, Italy’s with- 
drawal from the war on the side of Germany opened a new 
chapter in the history of the Italian people and state. The 
fascist Mussolini regime received its death blow. The Berlin- 
Rome Axis ceased to exist. 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. I, p. 353. 
* Pravda, September 9, 1943. 

* Ibid. 

* Izvestia, September 9, 1943. 


























Chapter Ten 


RUMANIA, FINLAND, BULGARIA AND HUNGARY 
BREAK WITH GERMANY 


The Soviet military victories 
in 1943, which brought about a radical turning point in the 
war, and the first successes of the United Nations laid the 
beginning of nazi Germany’s utter defeat. Irreversibly gain- 
ing the strategic initiative, the Soviet Army prepared for 
further major offensives at the end of 1943 and beginning 
of 1944. Its successful operations in the period when the 
tide was turned allowed driving the nazi invaders from all 
Soviet territory within a short period and restoring the 
Soviet frontier all the way from the Black to the Barents 
Sea. 

The heavy German casualties on the Soviet-German front 
compelled the Wehrmacht Command to abandon its offen- 
sive strategy. It sought to stabilise the front in the East at 
all costs and drag out the war against the Soviet Union. Of 
the German Army’s total of 315 divisions and 10 brigades 
at the beginning of 1944, 198 divisions and six brigades 
were on the Soviet-German front and only 19 divisions and 
one brigade faced the Anglo-US forces in Italy. Moreover, 
at the beginning of 1944, 38 divisions and 18 brigades of 
Germany’s satellites were operating against the Soviet 
Army.* 

The new Soviet offensive, which began early in 1944, 
blasted the hopes of the German Command for a long de- 


* Utoraya mirovaya voina 1939-1945. Uoyenno-istorichesky ocherk 
(The Second World War, 1939-1945. A Military and Historical Out- 
line), Moscow, 1958, p. 543. 
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fensive war in the East. Nothing helped, neither the power- 
ful system of fortifications in the vicinity of Leningrad, nor 
the “Eastern Rampart” along the Dnieper, nor the numer- 
ous troop redeployments. 

In the spring and summer of 1944 the Soviet Army 
reached the state frontiers of the USSR. In the course of 
a year’s offensive fighting Soviet troops advanced from 550 
to 1,100 kilometres, clearing the enemy out of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Moldavia, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and 
entered the territory of nazi Germany. 

Furthermore, the year 1944 witnessed large-scale co-or- 
dinated military operations by the United Nations in the 
East and the West. For the first time in the war, the Soviet 
Army dealt the nazi hordes crushing blows in a situation 
where a Second Front existed in Europe. The decisions 
adopted by the governments of the Big Three at Teheran 
in 1944 yielded positive results. 

The question of the further destiny of Germany’s allies 
and of the nazi bloc as a whole re-emerged in acute form 
when Soviet troops reached the state frontier of the USSR. 
Although Hitler’s aiders and abettors in Rumania, Hungary, 
Finland and Bulgaria could not fail to see that Germany 
had irretrievably lost the war, in 1944 they continued their 
military and political collaboration with her. 

The only way for Rumania, Hungary, Finland and Bul- 
garia to avoid complete military defeat was to overthrow 
the military-fascist dictatorships and make a complete break 
with nazi Germany. This could be only accomplished by the 
peoples, who bore the entire burden of the policy of the 
fascist rulers. That, as we know, is exactly what happened. 
The defeat of the armed forces of the fascist states was used 
by the peoples of Central and Southeastern Europe to put 
an end to the reactionary regimes in their countries. 

The year 1944 saw the further growth and spread of the 
national liberation, anti-fascist movement in Europe and 
Asia. Armed uprisings against the overlordship of the Ger- 
man and Japanese imperialists and their main class allies— 
the big bourgeoisie and Jandowners—broke out in many of 
the countries occupied by the fascist invaders. 

The nazi bloc, which embraced nearly 10 countries at the 
outset of the Second World War, was living out its last days. 
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In 1943, it will be recalled, Italy was the only country to 
break with the nazi bloc and declare war on Germany. The 
other members of that bloc continued their senseless resist- 
ance, although they were preoccupied with looking for a 
way out of the impasse into which they had been led by the 
war against the Soviet Union and the other anti-fascist 
states. 

All of Germany’s satellites undertook peace explorations 
at the close of 1943 and the beginning of 1944. Each sought 
to secure peace terms that would ensure not only the preser- 
vation of the existing capitalist system but also keep the 
ruling clique in power. 

In 1943 the Finnish rulers made several attempts to obtain 
peace terms that would enable Finland to preserve some of 
the results of her participation in the aggression against the 
USSR.* To prevent a repetition of these attempts the Ger- 
mans increased their pressure on Helsinki. Karl Schnurre, 
vested with extraordinary powers, was sent to the Finnish 
capital in the autumn of 1943 for negotiations with the Fin- 
nish leaders. The purpose of these negotiations was to 
tighten Germany’s grip on Finland. Almost simultaneously 
with these negotiations, German-Finnish military talks were 
held in the course of which plans were drawn up for joint 
operations on the Soviet-German front. 

The Germans obtained fresh assurances from the Finnish 
leaders that they were prepared to continue the war. These 
assurances were given at German-Finnish negotiations at 
various levels and in public statements. On September 3, 
1943 Prime Minister Edwin Linkomies declared in the Fin- 
nish Diet that in view of the situation and of Finland’s 
economic dependence on Germany, Finland would continue 
the war. These assurances gave the German Minister Blucher 
grounds for reporting to Berlin early in 1944: “Ryti, Man- 
nerheim and Tanner have always adhered to a firm line. 
This is true to a growing extent also of the Foreign Minister, 
who has drawn a lesson from his initial failures and now 
repeatedly shows he is earnest about co-operation with 
Germany.’”** 

Along with exerting diplomatic pressure, the nazi Gov- 
ernment decided to protect itself against the possibility of 


* The Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim, p. 467. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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the “Italian variant” being repeated and in advance pre- 
pared for Finland’s occupation by German troops. As early as 
the autumn of 1943 the Wehrmacht General Staff planned 
operations Tanne and Bircke in the event Finland withdrew 
from the war. 

However, in spite of all this, with the further worsening 
of the nazi bloc’s military and strategic position, the demands 
for a rupture with Germany and withdrawal from the war 
grew increasingly more insistent in Finland. In the autumn 
of 1943, 33 prominent political and public figures requested 
the Finnish President to take steps to conclude peace oppor- 
tunely, while in November of the same year, submitting to 
the Finnish people’s clear-cut desire for peace, the leader- 
ship of the Social-Democratic Party published a pronounce- 
ment which not only stressed the right of Finland to 
disengage from the war when she considered this to be 
desirable, but also insisted that she must do so at once.* 
The fact that the Soviet military successes were the main 
reason behind these demands was recognised even by the 
German representatives in Helsinki. “The German retreats 
on the Eastern Front,’ Blicher wrote to Ribbentrop on 
September 21, 1943, “which are closely followed here on 
the basis not only of German but also of Russian and Brit- 
ish reports, attract public attention and evoke anxiety.”** 

Finnish military circles grew increasingly more _pessi- 
mistic in their assessments of the outcome of the war against 
the Soviet Union. In the opinion of General Waldemar 
Erfurth there was not a single person at the Finnish General 
Headquarters who in January 1944 believed Germany 
would win the war if the Anglo-Soviet-US coalition remained 
intact. He writes that he first heard talk of a separate 
peace by Finland at the Finnish General Headquarters 
early in 1944.7** 

Mannerheim’s mood underwent a marked change. 
“When Finland got into the war,” he said in February 1944, 
“the whole world considered Germany’s victory certain. 
Now, however, it was quite evident that Germany would be 
defeated.... We could not successfully continue the war to 
the end. If peace were not achieved soon, a dreadful ca- 


* The Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim, pp. 469-70. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
*** Waldemar Erfurth, op. cit., p. 162. 
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tastrophe would occur, now that the Soviet Union was in- 
toxicated with victory.”* 

Despite the growing anti-war sentiments in Finland, the 
Finnish rulers did not use the possibilities for Finland’s 
withdrawal from the war. In November 1943 the Soviet 
Minister in Sweden Alexandra Kollontai stated that if Fin- 
land was prepared to discuss peace her representative would 
be welcomed in Moscow. She stressed that the Soviet Union 
had to be informed of the Finnish Government’s attitude in 
advance and that Finland should not demand _ territories 
which had not belonged to her. It was specially emphasised 
that the Soviet Union had no intention of making Finland 
a province or of violating her independence. The Soviet 
Union did not demand Finland’s unconditional  sur- 
render.** By repeating its demands that the 1939 frontier 
should be restored, the Finnish Government in effect turned 
down the Soviet offer of an armistice. 

The fresh blows dealt by the Soviet Army in the winter 
of 1944 forced the Finnish Government to renew its peace 
feelers. In mid-January 1944 Soviet troops crushed the 
powerful German fortifications near Leningrad and Nov- 
gorod and pursued the nazi troops into the Baltic area. In 
the course of a single month the Soviet Army advanced 
150-250 kilometres, clearing the Germans out of the shore 
of the Gulf of Finland to the mouth of the Narva and from 
the entire territory east of the Narva and Lake Chudskoye. 

In face of this sweeping offensive on the northwestern 
sector of the Soviet-German Front, the Finnish Government 
decided to enter into direct negotiations with the USSR. 
Through the mediation of Jacob Wallenberg, a leading 
Swedish industrialist, a meeting was arranged in Stockholm 
in mid-February between Alexandra Kollontai and_ the 
Finnish representative Juho Paasikivi, who arrived in 
Stockholm for the purpose. At this meeting Paasikivi told 
Kollontai that the Finnish Government had authorised him 
to ascertain the Soviet terms for a cessation of hostilities 
and for Finland’s withdrawal from the war. On February 
16, 1944 the Soviet Government replied that although it 
had no reason to trust the Finnish Government it was, in 
the interests of peace, prepared to negotiate a ceasefire. 


* C.L. Lundin, op. cit., p. 195. 
*“* John H. Wuorinen, op. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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Paasikivi was given the Soviet armistice terms. The publi- 
cation of these terms on March 1* was accompanied by an 
official denial of the rumour that the “Soviet Government 
had demanded Finland’s unconditional surrender and her 
agreement to the occupation by Soviet troops of Helsinki and 
other large Finnish towns’”.** Upon his return from Stock- 
holm, Paasikivi objectively assessed the Soviet peace terms 
as “unexpectedly mild”.*** On February 20, 1944 Bliicher 
informed Ribbentrop that Paasikivi “felt the terms were 
fairly good”.**** Nevertheless, they were rejected by the 
Finnish Government on the allegation that many of the 
points were vague. This was nothing more than an effort 
to drag out the negotiations in the hope that the military 
and strategic situation would improve. This unrealistic at- 
titude only harmed Finland. In Helsinki many leaders 
recognised that the Soviet terms were fair. In the spring of 
1944, one of them, judging from some sources, was Manner- 
heim, who, despite his extreme anti-Soviet views, saw the 
seriousness of Finland’s military position.***** 

The Soviet Government agreed to receive a Finnish dele- 
gation in Moscow to specify the above-mentioned peace 
terms. The delegation, consisting of Juho Paasikivi and Carl 
Enckell, arrived in Moscow on March 26 and in the course 
of the negotiations were given the following specified So- 
viet peace proposals: 

rupture of relations with Germany and the internment 
or expulsion of German troops and warships; the renewal 
of the Soviet-Finnish treaty of 1940; the immediate return 
of Soviet and other Allied prisoners of war; the demobilisa- 
tion of 50 per cent of the Finnish Army in the course of 
May 1944 and its transfer to peace-time status in the course 
of June and July of the same year; compensation for the 
Soviet Union’s losses amounting to 600 million dollars to 
be paid in the course of five years in the form of goods 
deliveries; the return to the Soviet Union of Petsamo and 
Petsamo Region voluntarily ceded by the Soviet Union to 
Finland under the peace treaties of 1920 and 1940; provid- 
ed the first six points were accepted the Soviet Union would 
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waive its right to the lease of Hanko Peninsula and Hanko 
Region without compensation. The Soviet Union, it must be 
emphasised, did not raise the question of the occupation of 
Finland; this was not necessiated by military operations 
against nazi Germany.* 

In Finland, also, the press regarded these armistice terms 
magnanimous. 

Paasikivi insisted on their acceptance, but found no sup- 
port among members of the Finnish Government.** During 
the negotiations, it must be noted, the Finnish Government 
did not suggest any amendments to the Soviet armistice 
terms or put forward any proposals of its own. 

The Finnish rulers sought to justify their negative atti- 
tude to the Soviet terms by the allegation that they were 
“unrealisable”. The real reason was the reluctance of the 
Ryti-Linkomies Government to establish peaceful, good- 
neighbourly relations with the USSR. 

As subsequent developments showed, the Finnish Govern- 
ment was able satisfactorily to fulfil the armistice terms of 
September 1944 and on its basis successfully promote co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. 

Some time later Mannerheim explained that the peace 
feelers put out by Finland sprang exclusively from con- 
siderations of home policy, ° ‘It was vital to show the Finnish 
people,” he told Erfurth, “that peace with Moscow was not 
feasible.”*** Erfurth got the impression that Mannerheim 
was pleased with the outcome of the negotiations and “was 
in a good mood”.**** This point of view was shared by many 
other Finnish leaders, who stressed that the purpose of the 
Finnish diplomatic initiative in the spring of 1944 was to neu- 
tralise the anti-war opposition.” 

Blucher wrote to Berlin that he had been secretly in- 
formed of a meeting of the Higher Military Council on 
February 11, 1944, at which Ryti said that in the obtaining 
situation it would be useful to consider the “Russian peace 
terms”. Since he was certain, in advance, that these terms 
were “unacceptable”, he felt that the soundings “would 
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knock the ground from under the feet of the peace support- 
ets 
Pressure from Berlin undoubtedly influenced the stand of 
the Finnish rulers. The German Government knew of the 
Finnish peace explorations and took various steps to wreck 
the Soviet-Finnish peace negotiations. In December 1943 
Ribbentrop handed the Finnish Minister in Berlin Toivo 
Kivimaki a memorandum which drew the Finnish Govern- 
ment’s attention to rumours that Finland was seeking a 
separate peace and renewed the demand for the conclusion 
of a German-Finnish treaty containing a commitment not 
to sign a separate peace.** Further German representations 
on this question were made in February 1944. The German 
Minister in Helsinki Blucher had talks with many Finnish 
leaders, including President Ryti, and impressed on them that 
a separate peace by Finland would be regarded as “‘treach- 
ery” by Germany. “If Finland signs a separate peace with 
Russia,” he said, trying to intimidate the Foreign Minister 
Ramsay, “it would lead to the country’s Bolshevisation, the 
extermination of the intelligentsia and the ruling classes 
and the resettlement of the people in Siberia as slaves.’”*** 
Learning of Paasikivi’s contacts with Kollontai in Stock- 
holm and of the negotiations started by the Finnish delega- 
tion in Moscow, the nazis intensified their threats and took 
decisive measures. On February 26 Hitler told Antonescu 
that the situation in Finland was “causing anxiety” and crit- 
icised the attitude of the Finnish leadership.**** The German 
representatives in Finland, Blicher and Erfurth, warned the 
Finnish leadership that their peace explorations might have 
serious consequences, The nature of these “serious conse- 
quences” could be easily guessed from the allusions of the 
nazis to the “Hungarian example”. On March 28 Erfurth 
bluntly told the Chief of the Finnish General Staff Heinrichs 
that Germany might occupy Finland just as she had occupied 
Hungary on March 19, 1944.°°°""* 
In mid-April, to punish the Finns for their diplomatic 
initiative, Hitler stopped the delivery of weapons to Finland, 
ordering that in future she should be given only what was 
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absolutely necessary for joint operations on the Finnish front. 
At the close of April Heinrichs was invited for talks with 
Keitel, who read him a long lecture on the peace feelers 
undertaken by Finland. General Erfurth, who was present 
at the talks, noted the tactless behaviour of the nazi marshal, 
who took the opportunity to point out that in Hungary 
“analogous” attempts had led to internal difficulties and 
compelled Germany to intervene, an act she had been putting 
off for a long time. He demanded assurances that the German 
armaments supplied to Finland would never fall into Russian 
hands.* 

On May 12, 1944 Mannerheim sent Hitler a letter in which 
he tried to convince him that the Finns were reliable allies. 
But this did not satisfy Hitler, and he sent the Finnish Com- 
mander-in-Chief a long reply sharply stigmatising the peace 
explorations which Finland had undertaken in the spring. 

Thus, after breaking off the peace negotiations with the 
Soviet Union in the spring of 1944, the Finnish Govern- 
ment continued to collaborate with nazi Germany. The Fin- 
nish ruling clique cherished the illusory hope that the war 
might “go by” Finland. They calculated that in pursuing 
German troops westward, the Soviet Army would relax its 
pressure on the Finnish forces, and, moreover, that with the 
help of their friends in the USA the Finnish reactionaries 
would retain some of the fruits of their aggressive policy. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the Soviet summer offensive 
in Karelia nonplussed the Finnish rulers. 

Thus, in the spring of 1944, although the fate of the nazi 
bloc was sealed, the Finnish rulers rejected the Soviet peace 
proposal and dragged out the war for another six months. 
This led to further casualties on both the Soviet and the 
Finnish side. 


The crushing military setbacks of the nazi forces on the 
Soviet-German front sowed confusion among the Rumanian 
rulers as well, and early in 1944 they likewise put out peace 
feelers. What they wanted most was a separate deal with 
Britain and the USA on an anti-Soviet basis. The Antonescu 
clique and Julius Maniu and Constantin Bratianu, leaders 
of the so-called bourgeois opposition, were agreed that steps 
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had to be taken to avert Rumania’s liberation by the Soviet 
Army and make sure that Anglo-US forces entered Rumanian 
territory. In the autumn of 1943 Mihai Antonescu appointed 
the Anglophile Alexandre Cretzianu to the post of Rumanian 
Minister in Turkey, empowering him to inform the represent- 
atives of the Western powers that the Ion Antonescu 
Government ‘‘considers itself to be in office solely to ensure 
order, and that it would immediately yield the reins 
to a Government approved by the British and Ameri- 
cans .~ 

The closer the Soviet troops approached the Rumanian 
frontier, the more feverish became the attempts of Rumania’s 
rulers to come to an understanding with the Western powers. 
On January 31, 1944 Antonescu instructed the Rumanian 
Military Attaché in a neutral country to contact the United 
States Military Attaché and tell him that Rumania’s co-oper- 
ation would depend on political guarantees. He said Rumania 
could not follow Italy’s example “because that would lead 
to her occupation by German troops, who would soon be re- 
placed by Soviet troops. When the British and United 
States armies would reach the Danube, the Rumanian Army 
would be on the Dniester repulsing the attacks of the Red 
Army’”’.** In February 1944 the Rumanian Government made 
another attempt to come to terms with the Western powers. 
However, in view of the swift westward advance of the 
Soviet troops the plan of the Rumanian reactionaries was so 
unrealistic that neither Britain nor the USA, which were 
bound by a commitment not to conclude a separate peace 
or armistice with any member of the nazi coalition and by 
the decision of the Moscow Conference,*** wished to enter 
into a separate deal with Rumania. 

Although Rumania was at war with the USSR, the USA 
and Britain, she conducted military operations only against 
the Soviet Union. In this connection, naturally, the Soviet 
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Government had a special interest in a peace arrangement 
with Rumania. This circumstance was recognised by the 
British and United States governments. A British Note to 
the Soviet Government, dated January 16, 1944, stated that 
inasmuch as the Rumanian military effort was directed mainly 
against the Soviet forces and the latter would evidently be 
the first United Nations force to reach Rumania, the British 
Government fully recognised that the Soviet Government 
would play the principal role in determining the armistice 
terms with the Rumanians.* 

Despite the obvious failure to secure a separate peace with 
Britain and the USA and despite the need to appeal to all 
three principal powers of the anti-fascist coalition, the 
Soviet Union in particular, the Antonescu clique, motivated by 
its hatred of the USSR, not only made no effort to contact 
the Sovet Union but, in effect, rejected every real possibility 
for beginning armistice talks. 

In February-March 1944 the Soviet Army launched a major 
offensive in the region of the River Bug. Liberating the 
whole of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper, Soviet troops 
gained the Soviet state frontier with Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia early in April. In this connection the Soviet Govern- 
ment published a statement reiterating its policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. The 
statement declared: “The Supreme Commander-in-Chief of 
the Red Army has ordered advancing Soviet units to pursue 
the enemy until his defeat and surrender. At the same time, 
the Soviet Government declares that it does not seek to 
acquire any part of Rumanian territory or change the existing 
social system in Rumania and that the entry of Soviet 
troops into Rumania is dictated solely by military neces- 
sity and the continuing enemy resistance.”** After forcing 
the Pruth and the Seret, the Soviet Army engaged the 
enemy in battle on Rumanian soil. 

In this situation, which was rapidly turning against the 
Rumanian ruling clique, the Antonescu Government made 
one more attempt to obtain peace terms which would keep 
it in power. It adopted curious tactics—contacting the so- 
called opposition headed by Maniu and Bratianu and coming 
to an arrangement with it that it would send to Britain a 
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delegation led by the former prime minister Count Barbu 
Stirbey, who was well-connected in Britain. But nothing 
came of this. On instructions from the Allies, the Stirbey 
mission went to Cairo, where in mid-March 1944 it began 
talks with representatives of the Soviet, United States and 
British governments. Seeing through the manoeuvre 
undertaken by Rumania’s bourgeois rulers, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not pin any particular hopes on these talks. 
Touching upon the nature of the Stirbey mission and the 
prospects of the Cairo talks, the Soviet Government stated 
in a Note of March 22, 1944 to the British Government: 
“As regards Maniu himself, it has now become clear that 
he does not rank among leaders who can oppose Antonescu. 
It must rather be considered that his present action has the 
permission of Antonescu, in whose hands he is only a tool. 
On the other hand, there is nothing in the communication 
either of Stirbey or any of the others to show that Antonescu 
is interested in or seeks negotiations with the Allies on 
Rumania’s withdrawal from the war and her transfer to the 
side of the Allies against Germany. In view of this situa- 
tion, the conclusion must be drawn that judging from 
available information there are no grounds for attaching sig- 
nificance to Stirbey’s communication and the doubt must be 
expressed that the negotiations conducted by Count Stir- 
bey during the past few days in Cairo can lead to positive 
results.”* 

As at the several meetings in Ankara, en route to Cairo 
and during the talks in the latter city Stirbey tried to per- 
suade the British and Americans that it was necessary to 
take Rumania out of the war by British and United States 
military occupation. Wishing to take advantage of the 
Rumanian Government’s anti-Soviet stand, the Western 
powers insisted on continuing the negotiations with Stirbey, 
calculating that this would strengthen their position in Ru- 
mania. With this end in view, they took steps which might 
have brought about a ceasefire between the Soviet Union and 
Rumania. At the close of March 1944, General Maitland 
Wilson, Allied commander in the Mediterranean, sent a mes- 
sage addressed personally to Antonescu. It stated in part: 

“1, You should on no account visit Hitler. If you do, this 
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will be taken as final evidence of Rumanian intention to 
collaborate with Germany to the end, and your country will 
have to take the full consequences. 

“2. You should at once surrender to the three Great Pow- 
ers and order Rumanian troops to oppose no resistance to 
the Russians. The Germans are in a hopeless position in 
South Russia and you now have your best chance to con- 
tribute to their total defeat. We shall judge by results, and 
the nature of the peace terms ultimately imposed on 
Rumania will be largely determined by the extent to which 
she contributes towards the defeat of Germany.’* 

The Soviet Government reiterated its statement to its 
Allies that “it has little hope of the efficacy of a possible 
contact” with the Antonescu Government.** However, 
wishing to explore any possibility for hastening the end 
of the war and ceasing further bloodshed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment declared it was prepared to state its armistice 
terms to Rumania. On April 12, the Soviet representative 
in Cairo handed Stirbey six conditions for an armistice 
with Rumania. These conditions were agreed upon in ad- 
vance with the representatives of Britain and the USA. In 
brief, they were: rupture with the Germans and Rumania’s 
entry into the war against nazi Germany with the objective 
of restoring her independence and sovereignty; restoration 
of the 1940 frontier between the Soviet Union and Ruma- 
nia; compensation for the losses inflicted on the Soviet 
Union by Rumania; the return of war prisoners and inter- 
nees; the provision to Soviet and other Allied forces of the 
possibility of unhampered movement in Rumania; agree- 
ment of the Soviet Government to the annulment of the 
Vienna arbitration award on Transylvania and assistance 
in the liberation of Transylvania.*** 

These conditions were rejected by Antonescu, who de- 
clared he desired to continue the war on nazi, Germany’s 
side. Essentially, they were rejected also by Maniu, who 
in a telegram to Stirbey stipulated reservations which 
showed his intention of dragging out Rumania’s withdrawal 
from the war. At the end of April 1944 the USSR, Britain 
and the USA renewed their ultimatum to Antonescu and 
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the Maniu group, demanding an unconditional reply to the 
armistice terms.” 

The Antonescu Government took no positive action, thus 
finally turning down the Allied conditions. As regards the 
Maniu group, it continued the negotiations for some time 
in the hope that Rumania would be occupied by Anglo-US 
forces. On May 22, 1944 Maniu sent a telegram to Cairo 
claiming that no action could be taken and noting: “Anglo- 
US assistance within the country again becomes the most 
important condition for any action on our part. The 
responsible Rumanian groups that have decided to act could, 
naturaly, accomplish a coup if an acceptable agreement 
were reached.”** The talks with the Rumanians in the 
spring of 1944 ended in failure. 

Despite the negative outcome of the Cairo talks the 
Soviet Government did not close the door to possible fresh 
contacts with Rumanian representatives to enable Ruma- 
nia to withdraw from the war. Through the contact estab- 
lished with the Rumanian Minister in Stockholm at the close 
of 1943 and through other channels the Rumanian Govern- 
ment was informed that the Soviet Union desired to cease 
hostilities with Rumania on the terms communicated to it 
through Stirbey in April 1944. However, the Rumanian 
Government did not take advantage of this possibility either. 
At the close of June the Rumanian Minister in Sweden 
Frederic Nanu was instructed to delay the reply to the 
Soviet proposals.*** Antonescu continued to cherish the hope 
of signing an advantageous separate peace with the British 
and Americans. 

While sounding the possibilities for a separate peace, the 
Antonescu Government continued its military and political 
collaboration with nazi Germany. On February 9, 1944 
Rumania and Germany signed an agreement providing 
mainly for the stationing and supply of German troops in 
Rumanian territory. In view of the approach of the firing 
lines to the Rumanian frontier, the agreement envisaged the 
allocation by the Rumanian Government of 1,160,000 million 
leys monthly for supplies to approximately 100,000 German 
troops in Rumania.**** In the same period agreement was 
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reached on the transit across Rumania of persons forcibly 
shipped by the nazis from occupied Soviet territory. 

Further military collaboration between Germany and 
Rumania was examined at two meetings between Hitler and 
Antonescu at Salzburg early in 1944. At the first of these 
meetings, held on February 26-27, Hitler evidently intend- 
ed to draw Antonescu into participation in Operation 
Margaretta (the planned occupation of Hungary) provided 
the Rumanians did not insist on the simultaneous sat- 
isfaction of their territorial claims. At the meeting it became 
clear that Antonescu would not abandon these claims, with 
the result that Hitler decided to conduct Operation Mar- 
garetta solely with German forces. He felt that the satisfac- 
tion of the Rumanian territorial claims on Hungary might 
induce the latter to drop out of the nazi bloc. Operation 
Margaretta had the reverse aim, namely, that of tying Hun- 
gary tighter to the nazi war chariot. 

Hitler said nothing to Antonescu about his intentions 
regarding Hungary. To Antonescu’s remark that “the Hun- 
garians cannot be trusted” and “the Hungarian problem must 
be taken up seriously,” Hitler confined himself to the reply: 
‘Antonescu may rest assured that he (the Fuhrer) would 
occupy himself with the Hungarians comprehensively and 
seriously.” Attention is attracted by Antonescu’s statement 
that he “has irrefutable evidence to show that the Hun- 
garians had bribed Ciano with large sums of money in the 
hope of getting his support at the time of the Vienna 
arbitration”. Antonescu promised to publish this evidence 
at the appropriate time.* 

At their meeting on February 26-27 Hitler and Anto- 
nescu analysed the situation at the firing lines and the 
prospects for further military operations. They spoke of 
the “negative role which Italy had played in the different 
situations from the moment she entered the war”. Hitler 
dwelt at length on the numerous blunders of the Italian 
military leadership and gave a very low opinion of his 
former Axis partner’s contribution to the war. He main- 
tained that “Italy’s treachery” had greatly weakened the 
German forces on the Eastern Front. “If today we had 
the 46 divisions that have been transferred from there 
[from the Eastern Front—Authors),” he said, “the Russians 
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would have been unable to advance.”* This statement, 
meant to justify the German setbacks on the Soviet-German 
front in the summer of 1943, had nothing at all in common 
with reality. Firstly, the German troops had been decisively 
defeated at Kursk and Orel long before Italy withdrew 
from the war and, secondly, according to the copious data 
assembled by the Wehrmacht High Command, Italy’s 
exit from the war was not unexpected by the nazis and 
did not lead to any essential regrouping of the German 
forces. 

Hitler delivered a long harangue about the impregnability 
of the German fortifications on the Atlantic coast, which 
rendered futile any Anglo-US attempt to open a Second 
Front in Europe. He went so far as to say that he would 
have been happy if the British and Americans attempted 
a landing, for that would lead to the defeat of the enemy 
forces in the West and free German divisions for action in 
the East. 

Hitler’s inconclusive arguments and the vague prospects 
that he painted of the war did not have much effect on 
Antonescu, and he used his concluding talk with Hitler to 
ask a specific question: Did Hitler intend to hold on to the 
Crimea? Antonescu stressed that the military operations in 
the Crimea were of enormous strategic and political impor- 
tance not only to Rumania but to the entire Balkan Penin- 
sula. In reply Hitler assured him that he “would do every- 
thing in his power to retain the Crimea”’.** 

Hitler and Antonescu had their second meeting on 
March 23-24. They devoted much of their time to a discus- 
sion of measures aimed at strengthening the lines held by 
the German and Rumanian armies in the event of another 
Soviet offensive. Antonescu said that a key condition for 
strengthening the positions of the Rumanian Army on the 
Soviet-German front was the evacuation of Hungarian 
troops from Northern Transylvania, claiming that the lat- 
ter were threatening the rear of the Rumanian Army. It 
was obvious that the satisfaction of this demand would have 
created the requisite for settling the Hungarian-Rumanian 
dispute over Transylvania in favour of Rumania. Although 
Hitler noted that the “Vienna award was no longer exist- 
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ent” for him, he did not satisfy Antonescu’s wishes, fear- 
ing undesirable complications in the rear of the German 
Army. He confined himself to proclaiming the disputed 
territory an operational zone and subordinated the Hun- 
garian forces in that area to the Wehrmacht High 
Command. 

At the talks on March 23-24, The German and Rumanian 
leaders dealt mainly with the situation in the Balkans and 
Central Europe. Hitler stated the nazi case for the military 
occupation of Hungary and criticised the policy of the 
Hungarian rulers, Kallay in particular, in a number of home 
and international questions. “Basically, he (the Fihrer) 
considered the policy pursued by Hungary as being mad,” 
state the minutes of the Hitler-Antonescu talk of March 
23.* Hitler’s criticism of Hungary was wholeheartedly 
approved by Antonescu, who declared that “although he 
did not know the members of the Hungarian Government 
personally, he could not trust them as he could not trust 
any Hungarian”. He spoke of his suspicions about the 
“attitude of the Bulgarians, in whom, as Slavs, he could 
have no trust”.** 

While Stirbey was conducting the negotiations in Cairo, 
German and Rumanian military leaders discussed the details 
of joint operations against the Soviet Army. The German 
representatives in Rumania were fully satisfied with the 
morale of their Rumanian partners. In a communication 
to the German General Headquarters on April 2, 1944 
General Hansen, Chief of the German Military Mission in 
Bucharest, wrote of Antonescu’s inflexible “fighting spirit”, 
and two days later, Colonel Poleck, who returned from a 
special mission in Bucharest, declared that “far from crumbl- 
ing, Rumania will continue the struggle more energetically 
than ever before”.*** 

In order to put more pressure on Rumania’s leaders and 
rule out the possibility of undesirable complications in that 
country, Hitler sent to Bucharest Clodius, a prominent nazi 
diplomat who had an expert knowledge of the political 
and economic situation in Rumania. Soon he in effect took 
over from the German Minister Manfred von Killinger 
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important political, economic and military dealings with the 
Rumanian Government. He quickly won the trust and favour 
of the Antonescu clique and in the course of regular meet- 
ings in the summer of 1944 successfully persuaded the 
Rumanian leaders to continue their resistance to the Soviet 
Army. 


In Hungary the situation in the spring of 1944 took a 
somewhat different turn than in Finland and Rumania. As 
the other satellites of nazi Germany, the Horthy clique in 
Hungary began to doubt that the nazi bloc would win the 
war after the German defeat at Stalingrad and the rout 
of the Hungarian Army at Voronezh in the winter of 1943. 
Throughout the whole of 1943 the Kallay Government 
made repeated attempts to contact the Western powers. 
These attempts, as we know, were ultimately successful: 
in September 1943 preliminary agreement was reached on 
the terms for Hungary’s surrender, the pre-condition for 
this being the country’s occupation by British and United 
States troops. But this agreement never came into force 
because Churchill’s “Balkan strategy”, on which, properly 
speaking, the bargain with Hungary was made, ended in 
a fiasco and British and United States forces never came 
anywhere near the Hungarian frontier. “A separate peace,” 
Horthy writes, “was not feasible as all our frontiers were 
at too great a distance from the frontiers of the Western 
powers.’* 

The Hungarian rulers hoped in vain for a split in the 
anti-fascist coalition, yet when they saw these hopes vanish 
they failed to take determined steps to stop the war against 
the Soviet Union. On the contrary, they declared their 
determination to continue the war. In September 1943, in 
connection with Hungary’s recognition of the Tripartite 
Pact, which had become invalid when Italy withdrew from 
the war, the Kallay Government adopted a special decision 
stressing that it was drawing no conclusions from this fact 
and saw no reason for changing the relations between Hun- 
gary and Germany. However, desiring to slacken Hungary’s 
direct participation in the hostilities on the Soviet-German 
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front, the Hungarian Government noted in this decision 
that the military relations with Germany must serve to 
enable Hungary “to remain able to defend her frontiers 
and maintain order with her own forces”. Moreover, it 
expressed the wish that the German military supply lines 
should not lie through Hungary’s key industrial centres. 
The motive given for this was that Hungary desired to 
ensure the maximum supply of raw materials and food from 
Hungary to Germany.” 

In the autumn of 1943 with the object of “defending the 
nation’s frontiers and maintaining internal law and order” 
the Hungarian Government began making attempts to with- 
draw at least part of the Hungarian forces from the Eastern 
Front. These attempts invariably encountered opposition 
from Germany. 

Early in 1944 General Szombathelyi, Chief of the Hun- 
garian General Staff, was sent to Germany with instructions 
from Horthy and Kallay to secure the return of at least 
some units of the Hungarian Army or its concentration 
near the Hungarian frontier because “Hungary desired her 
frontiers to be defended exclusively by her own troops”. 
Szombathelyi was received by Hitler and Keitel, but they 
turned down the Hungarian representations, refusing to agree 
to a weakening of the nazi forces on the Soviet-German 
front. At the close of February the Hungarian Government 
repeated its demand for the return of Hungarian troops to 
Hungary.** 

The relations between nazi Germany and Horthy Hun- 
gary steadily deteriorated. From the autumn of 1943 onwards 
the German Government anxiously watched developments in 
Hungary, fearing that the latter might follow in the foot- 
steps of Italy. In September, taking this possibility into 
account, the Wehrmacht Operational HQ drew up a plan 
for the occupation of Hungary and the disarmament of 
the Hungarian Army. It envisaged the participation of 
Rumanian and Slovak units. At the close of January and 
beginning of February 1944 the German General Staff recon- 
sidered this plan, known as Operation Margaretta-I, and 
sent it to Hitler for endorsement. Inasmuch as the par- 
ticipation of Rumanian and Slovak troops, as the above 
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mentioned Hitler-Antonescu talks of the close of February 
1944 showed, would have required a new territorial re- 
shuffle, which the Germans regarded as premature, and 
inasmuch as Hitler had no grounds whatever for expecting 
serious resistance from the Hungarians, he ordered the oper- 
ation to be carried out exclusively by German forces. It was 
decided that Sunday March 19 would be the most convenient 
date for the occupation of Hungary. 

The Hungarian Government knew of the nazi plan but 
took practically no steps to repulse the German invasion. 
Kallay and his colleagues felt “that Germany’s invasion of 
Hungary would be politically a strategic error and militarily 
a tactical one’,* and in this light they considered that the 
German military preparations were nothing more than a 
“demonstration” which should not be taken seriously. 

Besides Margaretta-I, the Germans had another plan, con- 
ceived by the German Foreign Ministry, for Hungary’s 
“pacification”. Standartenfthrer SS Edmund Veesenmayer 
and other experts on Hungarian affairs believed that Ger- 
many could confine herself to a political action without 
resorting to the occupation of Hungary. The main objective 
of such an action would be the recasting of the Government 
in favour of the most consistently pro-German Hungarian 
leaders with power remaining in Horthy’s hands. In a mem- 
orandum submitted to Hitler it was stated: “...a Gov- 
ernment legalised by the Regent must be set up on a broad 
basis—beginning from the Right wing of the ruling Hungar- 
ian Renewal Party to the Hungary National-Socialist Party 
and the Crossed Arrows Party’.** At a conference with 
Ribbentrop and Himmler on March 15, Hitler decided to put 
both plans into effect—military occupation and a reshuffle 
of the Government. 

On March 18 Horthy was summoned to Salzburg for 
talks with Hitler. A protocol containing the nazi demands 
was drawn up for these talks. 

Hitler took Horthy to task, saying that Hungary’s attitude 
was growing increasingly unreliable, that she was seeking 
to make a bargain behind Germany’s back and that persons 
hostile to Germany were in the Government. He declared 
that Germany had decided to occupy Hungary. After some 
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wavering Horthy essentially acceded to Hitler’s demand that 
he approve the occupation “in the interests of the joint strug- 
gle against Bolshevism”. The other conditions of the protocol 
were also accepted, although the protocol itself was not 
formally signed. 

It must be noted that Operation Margaretta-I was typical 
of the methods employed by nazi diplomacy. Horthy and 
other Hungarian leaders—the War Minister, the Foreign 
Minister and the Chief of the General Staff—were summoned 
at the moment when German troops were about to occupy 
Hungary. Even if in the talks with Hitler they adopted an 
intractable stand, which was unlikely, the very fact of their 
presence at Salzburg gave the impression that the German 
action had been agreed upon with them. Moreover, at the 
talks Hitler, Ribbentrop and Keitel treated their allies with 
undisguised contempt. 

Germany’s military and political action against Hungary 
was predetermined and the talks with Horthy could change 
nothing. They might have, however, affected Horthy’s fate, 
and he knew it and therefore yielded to everything the 
Germans demanded. It is not easy to recapitulate all the 
details of the Hungarian-German talks at Salzburg: they are 
distorted and embellished in the reminiscences of the Hungar- 
ian participants and in other documents. 

The attempts made by Horthy and other participants in 
these talks to portray their stand as having been firm and 
unbending in an effort “to uphold Hungarian interests” does 
not hold water. Also groundless is the assertion that at 
Salzburg Horthy secured from Hitler the’ promise that Ru- 
manian troops would not take part in Operation Margaretta-I. 

Thus, fearing for his own skin, Horthy agreed to the 
German occupation of Hungary. It was characteristic of 
Horthy that on March 20, after his return from Salzburg, 
he told Veesenmayer that he was sorry “neither the Fuhrer 
nor the Reich Government had been frank with him. He 
had not known that the Reich Government had no use for 
Kallay, for if he had he would have compelled him to resign 
long ago”.* The nature of the new Government is shown by 
the fact that “the plenipotentiary representative and Minister 
of Germany” in Hungary Edmund Veesenmayer received 
special instructions from Ribbentrop to control the “appoint- 
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ment of the new Government, which must be loyal to 
Germany” .* 

Thus, in the spring of 1944 Hungary lost the last vestiges 
of independence. Veesenmayer was given broad powers, 
becoming the actual master in that country. “The pleni- 
potentiary representative of the Reich,” stated Veesenmayer’s 
instructions signed by Hitler, “is responsible for the political 
situation in Hungary; he receives his instructions through the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. His special task is to clear the 
ground for a new national Government which will be deter- 
mined to honour its commitments under the Tripartite Pact 
until final victory. The plenipotentiary representative of the 
Reich shall advise this Government on all major issues with 
the interests of the Reich always in mind.’”** 

At 04.00 hours on March 19 German troops began the 
occupation of Hungary from the north and south. On March 
21 the northern and southern groups linked up without any 
particular incident or difficulty. The Badoglio representa- 
tives, a number of Hungarian leaders and “persons suspected 
of liaison with the enemy” were arrested. However, difficul- 
ties arose over the formation of the new Government. 
Imredy’s appointment to the post of Prime Minister evoked 
some opposition, and Horthy wavered. On March 22 Hitler 
ordered the commander of Army Group Southeast to prepare 
for the occupation of Budapest and the disarmament of the 
Hungarian Army. In these orders provision was made for 
the formation of a new Hungarian Army under German 
leadership. But the Germans did not have to resort to these 
measures. A new Hungarian Government with the former 
Hungarian Minister in Berlin Dome Sztojay at its head was 
formed on March 23. Its composition was agreed upon with 
Veesenmayer. To a large extent the latter concentrated on 
punitive functions and, in virtue of this, acted in close 
co-operation with Kaltenbrunner, who had likewise come 
to Budapest. 

After “restoring order” in the country and satisfying all 
of the nazis’ demands, Sztojay decided to pay Hitler a visit. 
The talks were held at Salzburg on June 6. Sztojay claimed 
that “the internal situation in Hungary was satisfactory 
because the people had no other thought than to fight the 
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war to the victorious end on the side of the German ally”. 
He assured Hitler that the Hungarian population welcomed 
the German troops and his only request was that some rein 
should be put on the activities of the Gestapo in Hungary 
where it was running amuck under Kaltenbrunner. He argued 
that if this were not done it would hurt the prestige enjoyed 
by Horthy who “had always been an ardent supporter of 
Germany and the greatest adversary of Bolshevism’. Hitler 
flatly refused to grant Sztojay’s modest request, stating that 
this was not the time for formal juridical considerations 
regarding Hungary’s sovereignty and emphasising that the 
various German organs were acting in the interests of the 
Sztojay Government itself.* 

On July 21, 1944 Hitler told General Miklos, Horthy’s 
personal representative, that he was determined to strip 
Hungary of all remnants of sovereignty. “He (the Fuhrer),”’ 
state the minutes of the conversation between Miklos and 
Hitler, “has a different view of Hungary than the Regent. 
He regards her as being totally unconsolidated, racially 
segregated, as a country where the nationality minorities 
have no desire to fight for their existence.” Hitler explained 
that German troops occupied Hungary because he did not 
consider the “Hungarian state as being so strong as to be 
able to stand on its own feet”. As the “helmsman” of the 
“ship of Europe”, Hitler was determined to govern the occu- 
pied countries, Hungary among them, as long as he felt it 
was necessary."* 


Bulgaria’s rulers, too, continued to collaborate with the 
nazis. The struggle for power, started by the sudden death 
of: King Boris, grew acute in Bulgaria in the summer of 1943. 
Different versions of his death were afloat. One thing seemed 
to be certain, and it was that Boris died of poisoning. The 
German doctors who arrived in Sofia to treat him confirmed 
this diagnosis. The question was: Who poisoned Boris? 
The opinion was circulated that he was struck down by the 
German Secret Service. Hitler, on the other hand, repeatedly 
stated the conviction that the murder of Boris, a firm and 
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consistent supporter of German-Bulgarian co-operation, had 
been organised by the British Secret Service. One way or 
another, Boris’ death sparked an intensification of the strug- 
gle between the different groups among the Bulgarian ruling 
clique. The German representatives in Sofia interfered in 
this struggle unceremoniously. The Germans, including 
senior Foreign Ministry officials headed by State Secretary 
Adolf von Steengracht, who attended Boris’ funeral, pres- 
sured the Regency Council when it gathered to appoint a new 
Prime Minister. Steengracht compiled dossiers on all claim- 
ants to membership on the Regency Council or a post in the 
Government and sent them to Berlin for approval. “Prince 
Kirill,” one of these dossiers stated, “is well disposed towards 
us but is not a serious personality in all other respects.”* 
After “helping” the Bulgarian rulers to form a Government, 
the German representatives returned to Berlin. Reporting to 
Ribbentrop on his visit to Sofia, Steengracht gave it as his 
opinion that Boris’ death would not affect Bulgaria’s home 
and foreign policy. However, he recommended that more 
pressure should be brought to bear on Bulgarian affairs.”* 

Soon afterwards the Bulgarian regents—Prince Kirill and 
Bogdan Filov—and then Prime Minister Bojilov and 
Foreign Minister Shishmanov ‘were invited to Hitler’s 
Headquarters. At the meeting with the regents on October 
18 and 19, 1943 Hitler, following his usual pattern, deliv- 
ered himself of a long tirade on the political and military 
situation which, however, was founded on his own imagina- 
tion instead of on facts. Ribbentrop, who was present, echoed 
Hitler in everything. The Bulgarians hardly said anything. 
What worried them most of all was whether the British and 
Americans would land in the Balkans. In reply to this ques- 
tion Hitler declared that according to his information 
“Stalin has forbidden the British and Americans” to carry 
out this landing. Speaking of Turkey, Ribbentrop said she 
was unstable and unreliable.*** 

Similarly, nothing practical came of Hitler’s meeting with 
Bojilov and Shishmanov on November 5. They dealt mostly 
with the situation in the Balkans and the Mediterranean. 
Regarding the operations in Italy, Hitler noted that he could 
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not understand the actions or, rather, the lack of action 
by the Anglo-US Command in the Mediterranean theatre. 
He declared that when “the coup in Italy” was being 
accomplished, the British and Americans had every possibil- 
ity of occupying many points on the Italian coast and land 
near La Spezia, Livorno and Rome. He criticised Anglo-US 
strategy and reiterated his confidence that there were no 
grounds for fearing an Anglo-US landing in the Balkans. 
Answering the Bulgarians, who said that Turkey could not 
be fully trusted, Hitler noted that her attitude would depend 
on the course of the hostilities on the Soviet-German front. 
He expressed the hope that he would be able to give these 
operations a “favourable turn” in the winter. In this con- 
nection he insisted on Bulgaria giving Germany all the 
assistance in her power, including economic assistance. He 
stressed that all Bulgarian aid be rendered on credit and 
promised to pay for it generously after the war. Bojilov 
and Shishmanov asked whether it was possible somewhat 
to enlarge the territory under Bulgarian military occupation. 
They did not hide their disappointment when Hitler turned 
down this request. Another cause for dissatisfaction in Sofia 
was that the Germans were slow in delivering the arms they 
had promised Bulgaria.* ~~ 

Nothing new was introduced into the relations between 
Germany and Bulgaria by a meeting between Hitler and 
the regents Kirill, Filov and Mikhoff at Salzburg on March 
16-17, 1944. All that merits attention in Hitler’s long mon- 
ologue on the military situation was the admission that if 
British and United States troops had landed in the West in 
the autumn of 1943, “a grave situation would have arisen”. 
However, Hitler said, the “enemy had himself given Ger- 
many the time to prepare against any eventuality ’.** Speak- 
ing of the situation in Bulgaria, Hitler stressed the need for 
concentrating power, enforcing more rigid discipline and 
enhancing the Government’s prestige. 

Despite the growing anti-fascist, anti-German movement 
in the country, the Bulgarian leaders went on collaborating 
with nazi Germany. Characterising the attitude of the Sofia 
rulers, the German Military Attaché ‘in Bulgaria Major- 
General Gade wrote on December 9, 1943: “The Bulgarians 
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have a clear picture of the situation and know that they 
are surrounded by enemies and have no other choice but to 
collaborate with Germany.”* The Bulgarian authorities gave 
the Germans the possibility of organising military bases 
on Bulgarian territory, supplied them with the necessary 
materials and information, and so on. 

This compelled the Soviet Government to issue a most 
serious warning to Bulgaria in the spring of 1944. In a Note 
of April 17, 1944 it drew the Bulgarian Government’s atten- 
tion to the fact that at a time when Germany’s military 
position was steadily deteriorating, the conversion of the 
Bulgarian ports of Varna and Burgas, along with the Ruma- 
nian port of Constanta, into German bases where German 
naval forces were concentrating and operating against the 
USSR in the Black Sea under cover afforded by the Bulgarian 
authorities was incompatible with normal relations.** The 
Soviet Government demanded that the Bulgarian authorities 
immediately put an end to the German use of Bulgarian ter- 
ritory and ports against the Soviet Union. Moreover, it 
expressed its desire to restore the Soviet Consulate at Varna, 
which had been closed on the insistence of the Bulgarian 
Government, and establish Soviet Consulates at Burgas and 
Ruse. 

In the correspondence started with the Soviet Government 
in the spring of 1944, the Bulgarian rulers denied the facts 
cited in the Soviet Note and made the opening of Soviet 
Consulates at Varna, Burgas and Ruse conditional on a 
renewal of economic relations which had been cut short dur- 
ing the war. 

This stand showed that behind the screen of neutrality 
Bulgaria was continuing to collaborate with nazi Germany 
and rendering her substantial assistance in her military opera- 
tions in the Balkans. 

While pursuing a policy hostile to the Soviet Union, the 
Bojilov and then the Bagryanov Government which replaced 
it renewed its efforts to conclude a separate peace with 
Britain and the USA. Early in 1944 it was persistently ru- 
moured that an architect named Sevov, who had been the 
press bureau chief under King Boris, had gone to Istanbul in 
January 1944 and was conducting important political nego- 
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tiations there. “It is felt that the purpose of these negotia- 
tions,’ the German Minister Heinz Beckerle reported to 
Berlin on February 23, “is to prepare the ground for a sepa- 
rate peace between Bulgaria and the Western powers.’* 
In July 1944 the US Government received a communication 
from official Bulgarian quarters to the effect that the Bul- 
garian Government was prepared to negotiate a separate 
peace.** These explorations, however, did not lead to Bulgar- 
ia’s withdrawal from the war. 

Thus, despite the favourable conditions for dissociating 
themselves from the nazi bloc as a result of the new offensive 
launched by the Soviet Army in the winter and spring of 
1944, the rulers of Rumania, Finland, Hungary and Bulgaria 
persisted in continuing the war on Germany’s side. 


+ FF 


By mid-1944 the Soviet Union’s military and political 
position had grown stronger. Soviet troops had gained Narva, 
Pskov and Vitebsk, and liberated the southeastern regions 
of Byelorussia, the whole of the Ukraine, a considerable part 
of Moldavia, and the Crimea. In this favourable situation 
the Soviet Army prepared for further major operations in 
the summer of 1944. These operations were started on the 
Karelian Isthmus and in Karelia, after which powerful blows 
were dealt the enemy in the central sector and in the Balkans, 
the Baltic area and within the Arctic Circle. 

The Soviet offensive in Southeastern Europe in the summer 
of 1944 was of immense significance and played the decisive 
role in liberating the countries of that area from nazi occu- 
pation. 

In an effort to prevent Soviet forces from entering the 
Balkans the German Command committed the strong Army 
Group Southern Ukraine consisting of nearly 50 divisions, 
25 of which were German divisions. The main forces of this 
army group were concentrated at the approaches of Jassy 
and Kishinev.*** 

Although in co-operation with Antonescu the Germans 
prepared carefully for the coming battles, the Soviet Army 
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dealt the enemy another smashing blow in August 1944 in 
the region of Kishinev and Jassy. 

In eight days’ fighting, from August 20 to 27, 1944, 
units of the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian fronts crushed the main 
forces of Army Group Southern Ukraine and opened the 
door for an offensive deep into Rumania and Bulgaria with 
the objective of annihilating the nazi forces in that area. 

The Soviet Army’s entry into Rumania facilitated a fur- 
ther mighty upsurge of the struggle of the Rumanian work- 
ing people for an end to the war and the severance of relations 
with nazi Germany. The resistance of the popular masses 
to the Antonescu dictatorship grew into open anti-Govern- 
ment actions by the Rumanian workers, peasants and pro- 
gressive intellectuals. In this period the Communist Party of 
Rumania launched intensive preparations for an armed 
uprising. 

Although the hours of the military-fascist regime in Ru- 
mania were numbered, the German representatives in Bucha- 
rest continued to support the Antonescu dictatorship, 
displaying complete ignorance of what was happening in Ru- 
mania. For instance, in a conversation with Colonel-General 
Hans Friessner, commander of Army Group Southern Ukraine, 
in the autumn of 1944, the German Minister in Bucharest 
Killinger declared that “Marshal Antonescu enjoys the back- 
ing of the people and the Government’.* On August 10, 
1944 Killinger sent Ribbentrop a telegram stating: “The 
situation here does not evoke any apprehensions. King Michael 
is the guarantee of the alliance with Germany.’** When, 
nevertheless, Friessner expressed some anxiety about the 
internal situation in Rumania, Killinger replied that even 
if matters reached the stage of a Government crisis there 
were no grounds for anxiety because “our Foreign Ministry 
will find the appropriate people to maintain order here’.*** 
Besides, Antonescu himself continued to believe in the sta- 
bility of his regime and said as much at his last meeting 
with Hitler on August 5, 1944 at the German Headquarters 
in East Prussia. At this five-hour meeting, the two dictators 
discussed the details of their plans for joint defensive fight- 
ing on the southern sector of the Soviet-German front. The 
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Germans promised their Rumanian partners that they would 
soon be using a “secret weapon” which would change the 
entire course of the war. To his direct query whether 
Rumania and Antonescu personally would fight on Germany’s 
side to the end, the Rumanian dictator posed a series of 
counter-questions and evaded answering Hitler.* Upon his 
return to Bucharest Antonescu declared that he did not 
foresee any particular developments in Rumania in the near 
future. He pinned most of his hopes on a strategic plan, 
approved by Hitler and supported by Maniu and Bratianu, 
of organising defences along the line Galatz-Nemeloas- 
Focsani, where Hitler promised to send fresh divisions. He 
counted on slowing down the Soviet offensive and thereby 
enabling the Anglo-US forces to carry out Churchill’s 
“Balkan variant” and ensure the transfer of the Balkan 
countries from German to Anglo-US occupation.** Evidence 
of this is to be found in a statement by Antonescu, passed 
to the Western powers by the Rumanian Minister in Turkey, 
in which he declared that “he was not against an Anglo-US 
invasion and if it took place he would co-operate”.*** The 
Soviet break-through on the southern sector of the front 
crushed these hopes and caught the Maniu-Bratianu group by 
surprise. On August 20, after the Soviet offensive began, 
Maniu cabled his representatives in Cairo stating that he was 
prepared for decisive action. The nature of these actions 
may be guessed from Maniu’s insistence that a large Anglo- 
US airborne force should be sent to Rumania.**** 

With nazi Germany’s final defeat looming large, palace 
circles made frantic efforts to break with Antonescu and the 
nazis. They felt that the only way to absolve the monarchy 
of its involvement with the nazis was that King Michael 
should take the country out of the nazi bloc. In a document 
written on May 3, 1944 by members of the king’s entourage 
it was noted that in the event of further collaboration be- 
tween the monarchy and Antonescu “the Rumanian people 
would, naturally, turn their gaze to new forms of organ- 
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isation.... Who could say that the monarchy as a state 
form which had intimately associated itself with the cause 
of Germany would survive?’”* 

The king and the palace circles, as well as Maniu and 
Bratianu considered that an armistice concluded by the 
Antonescu Government itself was the best way to avert 
action by the people. However, in contrast to Maniu and 
Bratianu, the king and his advisers sought another solution 
to provide against the contingency that the fascist dictator 
refused to break with nazi Germany. They had to recognise 
the role of the Communist Party as the most resolute force 
in the struggle for the overthrow of the military-fascist dicta- 
torship and a rupture with nazi Germany. 

The Communist Party was aware that while agreeing to 
act jointly with the Communists, the king and the palace 
circles would try to accomplish a coup with the participation 
of a small group without enlisting the assistance of the people 
and thereby hinder the growth of the revolutionary struggle. 
It cut short these intentions, and the palace and other bour- 
geois-liberal circles had to include in their actions the general 
plan charted by the Communists.** 

On August 23, 1944, utilising the favourable situation 
created by the military successes of the anti-nazi coalition, 
of the Soviet Army in particular, the patriotic forces led by 
the Communist Party overthrew the fascist Antonescu dicta- 
torship. Antonescu and his closest accomplices were arrested 
by detachments headed by Communists. The dictator was 
taken into custody in the royal palace after an audience 
with the king. The latter subsequently related that directly 
before Antonescu was arrested he had asked him about his 
Government’s further plans. Antonescu had replied that he 
would ask for an armistice only if Britain and America 
agreed to disembark a force at once in Rumania and guaran- 
tee the country against the Soviet Army. Without such a 
guarantee the Antonescu Government would go on fight- 
ing.*** The plans of the Antonescu clique and those of the 
Maniu and Bratianu parties thus fully coincided. 

The developments in Rumania threw the nazis into panic. 
General Friessner, commander of Army Group Southern 
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Ukraine, got in touch with Hitler on the day the armed 
uprising broke out in Rumania and informed him that the 
Antonescu dictatorship had been deposed. Hitler worked 
himself into a fury, ordering the Government set up as a 
result of the armed uprising to be dispersed and a new 
Government consisting of German agents installed.* He 
forbade German representatives in Bucharest to have any 
intercourse with the new Rumanian Government.** 

To assure the success of the armed uprising it was neces- 
sary to neutralise the German troops in Rumania before they 
could start organised action. Instead, believing the “word of 
honour” of the German generals Hansen and Gerstenberg, 
who promised to order their troops to surrender their arms, 
King Michael gave his consent to the unhindered evacuation 
of German troops. Arriving in Baneasa, where the main 
German forces were concentrated, Gerstenberg ordered the 
arrest of the Rumanian officers accompanying him, and, in 
accordance with Hitler’s orders, began preparations for the 
seizure of Bucharest. 

Michael’s consent to the unhindered withdrawal of the 
German troops was countermanded as a result of the deter- 
mined stand of the Communist Party of Rumania. The 
Rumanian Army turned its guns against the nazis, fighting 
them shoulder to shoulder with the patriotic forces. This 
dispersed any hope the nazis had of restoring fascism in 
Rumania. 

The events of August 23, 1944 in Rumania and the joint 
action of the Rumanian and Soviet armies against nazi 
Germany were hailed in the countries of the anti-fascist 
coalition and by all democratic forces. On August 28, 1944 
Pravda wrote: “The significance of Rumania’s exit from the 
Axis ranges far beyond the frontiers of that country. The 
foreign press is right in pointing out that it signifies the col- 
lapse of the entire system of German defences in the Balkans. 
Rumania was a key position of German imperialism in that 
area.” 

On August 25 the Rumanian Minister in Ankara Cretzianu 
called on the Soviet Ambassador in Turkey Vinogradov 
and handed him a note from the new Rumanian Government 
stating that it would forthwith sign an armistice and, with 
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the help of all the forces in the country, begin the expulsion 
of all German troops from Rumanian territory.* Soon after 
this a Rumanian Government delegation was invited to Mos- | 
cow, where on September 12, 1944 an armistice agreement 
was signed. This agreement, like the analogous documents 
concerning Finland, Bulgaria and Hungary, was drafted 
jointly by the Soviet, United States and British governments. 
The Soviet Union’s decisive role in drafting these documents 
predetermined the democratic nature of the armistice agree- 
ments and facilitated the further struggle of the peoples of 
the countries concerned against fascist, reactionary elements. 
One of the principal articles of all four armistice agreements, 
| for example, banned the activity of fascist organisations. 
Moreover, they provided for compensation for the losses 
inflicted by the members of the nazi bloc. However, desiring 
to enable the peoples to restore their economy as quickly as 
possible, the Soviet Government demanded only partial 
compensation for the losses incurred by the USSR. 
The armistice agreements with Rumania, Finland, Bulgaria 
and Hungary contained a series of territorial clauses. The 
| Soviet Union’s point of departure in the settlement of ter- 
ritorial issues was the need to abolish the consequences of 
the nazi re-carving of the map of Europe and also the desire 
to establish just frontiers, which would create the best pos- 
sible conditions for friendly relations between neighbouring 
states. 
Almost two years later, in assessing the armistice agree- 
ment signed by Rumania in Moscow and emphasising the 
Soviet Union’s role in this act, the Rumanian newspaper 
Scinteia wrote that it mirrored the generosity and deep 
understanding of the peoples of the Soviet Unon, “who dis- 
tinguished between the Antonescu regime and the Rumanian 
people, who had been drawn into the war against their 
interests and aspirations.’** 








In June 1944 the Soviet Command launched a large-scale 
operation in the northern sector of the Soviet-German front, 
in the region of Karelia. There units of the Leningrad Front 
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breached the Finnish defensive line in the Karelian Isthmus, 
liberated Terioki, Vyborg and other towns and hurled the 
Finnish forces deep into Finland. This placed Finland in a 
critical position militarily and politically, and even the most 
devoted adherents of Hitler in Finland could not see the 
sense of further resistance. 

In order to prevent Finland from breaking with the nazi 
bloc, Hitler sent Ribbentrop to Helsinki to impose a military 
alliance on the Finns. Ribbentrop arrived in the Finnish cap- 
ital on June 22, 1944 and at once had a meeting with 
President Ryti, remaining closeted with him for several hours. 
Ribbentrop tried to make him believe Germany would ulti- 
mately win the war, said that a separate peace held out 
gloomy prospects for Finland, sharply criticised Paasikivi, 
and accused the Finnish authorities of shutting their eyes 
to espionage and anti-German activities in Finland. The 
meeting ended well after midnight. According to the German 
Minister Blicher, the Finnish President looked ashen-gray 
and exhausted when it ended.* 

On the next day Ribbentrop resumed his assault. He saw 
the Foreign Minister Ramsay and demanded that the Fin- 
nish Government publicly state its determination to fight 
on Germany’s side to the end. If this were not done, he 
threatened, Germany would cease all aid to Finland. On 
June 25, in Helsinki, Ribbentrop received a telegram from 
Hitler informing him of his decision to halt all assistance to 
Finland until she made a clear public statement about her 
policy.** To sweeten this bitter pill, Ribbentrop told the Finns 
that Mannerheim might be appointed commander-in-chief of 
the German-Finnish forces in the northern sector of the 
Eastern Front. 

The Finnish leaders debated the German demand for 
several days and, in the end, acceded to it. On June 26 
Ryti read a public statement, which had been drafted by the 
Germans. It contained the commitment demanded by them. 

Satisfied with the results of his visit, Ribbentrop returned 
to Berlin. However, subsequent developments showed that 
Ryti’s statement was no more than an empty gesture. In this 
connection it was even claimed that it was a clever diplo- 


* W. Blucher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demokratie, Wies- 
baden, 1951, pp. 371-72. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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matic move on the part of the Finnish rulers. This claim derives 
from Mannerheim, who maintains in his reminiscences that 
the cardinal aim of the Finnish leaders in that period was 
to ensure the receipt of German supplies of armaments and 
food. He would have us believe that these supplies served 
not to continue a war that had been lost but to create the 
requisites for peace talks. This, it is claimed, was why the 
statement demanded by the Germans was made, and in order 
to leave themselves a free hand, the commitment was made 
in a statement by the President without the endorsement 
of the Diet and could be repudiated through Ryti’s resigna- 
tion. 

This claim is not backed up by the evidence of other par- 
ticipants in these events, including Ryti himself. The case was 
evidently somewhat different. The Finnish leaders were, in 
fact, interested in getting German armaments and other sup- 
plies. They acceded to the German demands without attach- 
ing special significance to Ryti’s statement, being aware that 
Germany was in a desperate position militarily and hoping 
that the German Reich would collapse and the war would 
end before Finland became the scene of fighting and the Fin- 
nish Government was compelled to sue for peace. The Fin- 
nish leaders were unanimous in their opinion that Germany 
had lost the war. When Keitel came to Helsinki on August 
17, 1944 and painted a rosy picture of Germany’s military 
position, Mannerheim listened with sarcasm written all over 
his face and did not consider it necessary to argue the point. 
“Let us better go and have our breakfast,” he said, cutting 
the talk short without ceremony. 

The Finnish leaders sought to strengthen their anti-Soviet 
position even when Finland found herself in an extremely 
grave military and political situation. For this purpose they 
used their collaboration with the nazis and also their con- 
tacts with the Western powers. The anti-Soviet statements 
of certain US and British circles undoubtedly influenced the 
stand of the Finnish rulers. For example on the eve of Rib- 
bentrop’s arrival in Helsinki, the United States Ambassador 
in Ankara Laurence A. Steinhardt intimidated his Finnish 
counterpart with the bogey that the Soviet Union was alleg- 
edly intending to put an end to Finland as a sovereign 
state. 

At the close of July 1944, after the dramatic talks with 
Ribbentrop, Ryti fell ill and retired. On August 1 Manner- 
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heim took over the Presidency, and a new Government was 
formed a few days later. Although the world press com- 
mented on the change of leadership in Finland as presaging 
that country’s withdrawal from the war, the new Government 
showed no haste in taking decisive steps in that direction. 
However, a series of external and internal developments 
in the summer of 1944—new successful operations by Soviet 
troops on various sectors of the Soviet-German front, 
mania’s withdrawal from the war and the insistence of Fin- 
nish public opinion on a ceasefire—stirred the Finnish 
Government to increased activity. 

“In view of the changed military and political situation 
for our country and our people’s intense desire for peace,” 
the new Prime Minister Antti Hackzell had to declare, “the 
Government considered that it was its duty to establish 
contact with the Soviet Union as soon as possible.’* 

On August 25 the Finnish Minister in Stockholm Georg 
Gripenberg called on Kollontai and asked her to forward 
the request “that Moscow accept a Finnish Government 
delegation for talks on an armistice or a peace treaty or 
both between Finland and the Soviet Union’’.** 

The Soviet Government replied on August 29, stating it 
would receive a Finnish delegation provided the Finns accept- 
ed preliminary conditions, namely: “The Finnish Govern- 
ment must publicly state that it is severing relations with 
Germany and demand that Germany withdraw her troops 
from Finland within two weeks of the day the Finnish 
Government accepts these conditions and, in any case, not 
later than September 15, 1944, and that if Germany did not 
withdraw these troops within the stated period they would 
be disarmed and turned over to the Allies as prisoners of 
war.”*** In the night of September 3-4, 1944, the Finnish 
Government communicated its acceptance of the preliminary 
Soviet armistice conditions and declared that it was ceasing 
hostilities. 

The question arises whether the Finnish rulers succeeded 
in using the Ryti statement to obtain armaments and other 
supplies from Germany and whether the commitment made 
by the Finnish Government to continue the war on Ger- 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. II, p. 345. 
** Ibid., p. 177. 
*** Ibid., pp. 177-78. 
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many’s side to the end had any effect in this respect? These 
questions must be answered in the negative. According to 
Waldemar Erfurth, in the summer of 1944 the German 
Command flatly rejected the request of the Finnish General 
Staff that the entire Finnish Army should be rearmed with 
German weapons.” In a speech in the Diet on September 2, 
the Prime Minister Hackzell had to admit that Germany 
was unable to render the Finns the assistance they had 
counted on when they signed the Ribbentrop Pact.** It may 
thus be put on record that the Ryti statement did not 
strengthen Finland’s military or political position. Like the 
rejection by the Finnish Government of the Soviet terms 
in the spring of 1944, it only delayed Finland’s exit from 
the war and, unquestionably, made her position more difficult 
at the armistice talks in the autumn of 1944. 

On September 2, 1944 the Finnish Government formally 
informed its German ally that it had decided to end the 
war against the Soviet Union. Foreign Minister Carl Enckell 
summoned Blucher and read the appropriate statement to 
him. Blicher’s reaction was very typical of the relations 
within the nazi bloc. ‘““And you dare to read that to me?” he 
cried angrily.*** On the same day, Mannerheim, in the pres- 
ence of his generals, received the German military repre- 
sentatives. A funeral atmosphere reigned at the meeting. 
“One got the feeling,’ Erfurth recalls, “that one was in a 
house from where the corpse had not been carried out.’”**** 
Mannerheim sent Hitler a long message, informing him of 
Finland’s decision to cease the war. From beginning to end 
the message was permeated with a sense of regret that “the 
German-Finnish brotherhood-in-arms” had come to an end 
and gave the impression that Mannerheim was asking to be 
forgiven for taking a forced step. The message ended with 
the words: “... The weapons which were supplied to us so 
magnanimously I cannot and do not wish, on my own ac- 
count, to direct in any way against the Germans. | entertain 
the hope that even if you do not approve my step you will 
preserve, like myself and all other Finns, the desire and 
aspiration to break the relations, which had hitherto existed 








* Waldemar Erfurth, op. cit., p. 265. 
** C., LL. Lundin, op. cit., p. 225. 
*** Tbid., p. 226. 
*#** Waldemar Erfurth, op. cit., p. 271. 
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between us, without any complications that may be avoid- 
edi: 

Mannerheim and his supporters in fact did their best 
to rupture their allied relations with nazi Germany in the 
most friendly manner. The Finnish authorities were pre- 
pared to facilitate the speediest and painless evacuation of 
German troops from Finnish territory. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop reacted quite differently. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1944 the German representatives in Finland were 
instructed from Berlin to cease all business and personal 
contact with the Finns, who were henceforth regarded as 
traitors.** Even according to the admission of the German 
representatives in Helsinki, these instructions were unreason- 
able since they added greatly to the difficulties involved in 
evacuating the Germans from Finland. However, Hitler’s 
attitude may be understood if it is taken into consideration 
that long before the above-mentioned events the German 
General Staff had planned the occupation of strategically 
vital regions in Finland—Petsamo region, the Aland Islands 
and so on (operations Tanne-West, Tanne-Ost and Birke). 
These operations were never carried out because of the con- 
tinued deterioration of Germany’s military-strategic position. 
Although German troops landed on Suursaari Island in mid- 
September (Operation Tanne-Ost), they were driven out by 
Soviet aircraft and Finnish ground forces. 

The talks with the Finnish delegation opened in Moscow 
on September 14, with the Soviet and British representatives 
acting on behalf of the United Nations. They ended on 
September 19 with the signing of an armistice agreement. 
One of the features of this agreement was that it did not 
provide for the military occupation of Finnish territory due 
to the fact that geographical and strategic conditions did 
not make such occupation necessary for the operations of the 
Soviet Army. Moreover, in the preamble it was stated that 
the armistice agreement included a number of provisions 
of the future peace treaty. 


In August 1944, pursuing the retreating German troops 
and liberating Rumania, the Soviet Army approached the 
frontier of Bulgaria. 


* Waldemar Erfurth, op. cit., p. 273. 
** Polit. Archiv des AA. 
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In this situation Bulgaria’s international position acquired 
special importance. Behind the screen of “neutrality”, the 
Bulgarian Government gave the retreating German troops 
the possibility of taking cover on Bulgarian territory. Orders 
not to hinder the passage of German troops were issued by 
the Bulgarian War Minister. In the log of the Wehrmacht 
High Command it is noted that during this period 16,000 
German troops crossed the Rumanian-Bulgarian frontier in 
the vicinity of Dobruja alone. On this question General 
Schneckenburger, chief of the German Military Mission in 
Sofia, conducted successful talks with the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment. “The Germans wanted to gain time,” it is stated 
in the above-mentioned log, “in order to take as much as 
possible away with them from Bulgaria.”* 

Despite the real possibilities of breaking with Germany, 
the Bulgarian rulers persevered in their pro-German policy. 
In other words, they in effect continued to participate in the 
war against the Soviet Union and other countries of the 
anti-fascist coalition. At the same time, aware that Hitler 
was doomed, the Bulgarian rulers, like the bankrupt rulers 
of other satellites of Germany, began to look for a way out 
of their impasse through contact with the United States 
and British governments. 

In August 1944 the Bulgarian Government sent a repre- 
sentative, S. Mushanov, to Cairo for talks with US and 
British representatives on the possibility of Bulgaria’s with- 
drawal from the war.** Dr. G. M. Dimitrov (Gemeto), a 
leader of the bourgeois opposition, engaged in similar activ- 
ity in Istanbul in the summer of 1944. Lastly, early in 
September 1944, i.e., when Soviet troops were in the direct 
proximity of the Bulgarian frontier, a secret British military 
mission arrived in Bulgaria. At Plovdiv, the head of this 
mission and a representative of the Bulgarian Government 
exchanged views, in the course of which it came to light that 
the British Government was contemplating the immediate 
entry of Turkish divisions into Bulgaria. The Turkish occu- 
pation troops, the British assured the Bulgarians, would 
subsequently be replaced by Anglo-US occupation forces.*** 


* KBT, Vol. IV, p. 809. 
** Tstoriya Bolgarii, Vol. II, p. 346. 
=%* T Bo Valev, Iz istorii Otechestvennogo fronta Bolgarii (From the 
History of the Fatherland Front of Bulgaria), Moscow, 1950, p. 95. 
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Further evidence of the British and United States intention 
to occupy Bulgaria is to be found in the fact that in the 
British and American drafts of an armistice agreement with 
Bulgaria, which were discussed in the European Advisory 
Committee in the spring and summer of 1944, there are 
articles providing for the occupation of Bulgaria by British 
and United States troops. For instance, Article 3 of the Amer- 
ican draft stated that the Allied government signing the 
instrument of surrender must have the right to occupy with | 
any armed forces any part or the whole of Bulgaria and 
enjoy in that country the legal right of an occupying 
power.” 

Due to the rapidly growing wave of anti-fascist actions 
in Bulgaria herself and to the diplomatic steps taken by the 
Soviet Government at the beginning of September 1944, 
nothing came of the negotiations conducted by Mushanov 
and other Bulgarian representatives with the British and 
Americans. 

In view of the Bulgarian Government’s continuing military 
and political collaboration with nazi Germany, the Soviet 
Union demanded that it make a clean break with Germany 
in the summer of 1944, when hostilities moved into the 
Balkans. On September 5, 1944, after this demand had been 
rejected, the Soviet Union found itself compelled to declare 
war on Bulgaria, pointing out that the latter had been virtu- 
ally in a state of war with the USSR since 1941. “By taking 
the road of military collaboration with nazi Germany,” stat- 
ed a communique of the Information Bureau of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the USSR on September 
7, 1944, “the ruling circles of Bulgaria drew the Bulgarian 
people, contrary to their basic national interests, into war 
first against Britain and the USA and then against the So- 
viet Union, against the fraternal Russian people, who have 
shed their blood for Bulgaria’s liberation.’”** 

On September 8 units of the 3rd Ukrainian Front under 
Marshal Fyodor Tolbukhin crossed the Bulgarian frontier 
from Rumania and began the liberation of Bulgaria. On 
the same day they entered Ruse, Burgas, Varna and other 
large industrial centres. The Bulgarian people gave their 
liberators an enthusiastic welcome. 


* FPA USSR, Archive 074, List 33, File 6, Paragraph 113, p. 28. 
** Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. If, p. 199. 
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A popular uprising led by the Communist Party broke out 
in Bulgaria in the night of September 8-9, 1944. The Fath- 
erland Front Government, formed as a result of the uprising, 
ruptured relations with Germany and declared war on her. 

The new Government offered to sign an armistice with 
the Allies. As a preliminary condition, the governments of 
the USSR, the USA and Britain obligated Bulgaria to evac- 
uate all her troops and administration personnel from Greek 
and Yugoslav territory. This condition was fulfilled by the 
Fatherland Front Government, following which its delegation 
was received in Moscow. The negotiations with representa- 
tives of the USSR, Britain and the USA, held on October 
26-28, 1944, ended with the signing of an armistice agree- 
ment. 

Commenting on this armistice agreement, the newspaper 
Otechestven front wrote: ““When one reads this document 
one is struck by the mildness of the terms. The total absence 
of a desire to wreak vengeance on Bulgaria must be noted. 
All that it requires of the Bulgarian people is that they 
rectify the mistakes of their former criminal leaders. Essen- 
tially, the armistice only reaffirms the existing state of affairs, 
established by the Bulgarian people on their own initiative.” 


Pm ” 
* * 


In the autumn of 1944 Hungary remained Germany’s 
only ally in Europe. In face of Germany’s swiftly deteriorat- 
ing military position and the aggravating situation in 
Hungary herself, Horthy and his supporters likewise had no 
alternative but to look for a way of ending the lost war. 

In August and early in September 1944 the Hungarian 
representatives in the capitals of some neutral countries 
contacted representatives of the Western powers and offered 
to begin negotiations on the terms of Hungary’s surrender.** 
Parallel with this initiative, however, the Hungarian 
Government continued to discuss the further prospects of 
Hungary’s participation in the war. On August 25 the 
Government examined the question of further relations with 


* L.B. Valev, “Narodno-demokraticheskaya Bolgaria” (“People’s Dem- 
ocratic Bulgaria”), Uchenyie zapiski Instituta slavyanovedeniya AN 
SSSR (Scientific Notes of the Institute of Slav Studies of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR), Vol. ILI, 1951, p. 66. 

** FPA USSR, Archive 06, List 6, File 659, Paragraph 56, p. 6. 
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Germany. Colonel-General Janos Vorés, Chief of the 
Hungarian General Staff, who had just had talks with 
General Heinz Guderian, Chief of the Wehrmacht General 
Staff, informed the Government that the Germans believed 
Hungary had no intention of withdrawing from the war 
and that the reserve Hungarian Army was deployed in 
Transylvania along the frontier with Rumania and would 
cross that frontier depending on the situation. From his 
talks with Guderian Vorés gained the impression that the 
Germans preferred Greece to be occupied by the British 
rather than by the Russians.* Vor6ds’ remarks about the 
intention of the Germans to yield the Balkans to the British 
expressed the cherished hopes of the Horthy clique. 

At this conference the Assistant Foreign Minister 
Yungerth-Arnothy summed up the standpoint of the 
Western powers as follows: “The facts are that the Anglo- 
Saxons do not desire the Russians to occupy Hungary. They 
would like the Hungarians to keep the Russians at bay until 
they could occupy Hungary.’** 

Another question debated at this conference was whether 
Hungarian troops should invade Southern Transylvania. 
Although Yungerth-Arnothy had reported that the British 
objected to this, most of the members of the Government, 
stubbornly clinging to the policy of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, spoke in favour of such an invasion.*** 

Germany’s new military defeats in the summer of 1944 
under the double pressure of the Soviet Army and the 
armies of the Western powers, as well as the military and 
political events in Rumania, led to the resignation of the 
Sztojay Government. Horthy formed a new Government 
of persons from his inner circle. It was headed by Colonel- 
General Geza Lakatos, a trusted aide of Horthy’s. But there 
was no unanimity in it on the question of Hungary’s further 
participation in the war. Some of the members considered 
that Hungary had to fight on Germany’s side to the end 
and rejected the idea of a deal with the British and Ameri- 
cans, maintaining that Hungary could not count on 
assistance from them. This group in the Lakatos Cabinet 
was led by the rabid reactionary Minister of Agriculture 


* D. Nemes, Osvobozhdeniye Uengrii (Liberation of Hungary), Mos- 
cow, 1957, p. 26. 
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Jurezek. Lakatos and most of his Cabinet linked up 
Hungary’s continued participation in the war against the 
Soviet Union and the occupation of Southern Transylvania 
with certain conditions, namely, appropriate reinforcements 
from Germany. A group led by Yungerth-Arnothy favoured 
continuing the war against the USSR provided German 
assistance was adequate for a successful resistance to the 
Soviet Army.” 

While the question of an invasion of Southern Transyl- 
vania was debated in Budapest, Hungary’s military and 
strategic position went on deteriorating sharply. Finland 
broke off relations with Germany on September 4. A 
popular uprising broke out on September 9 in Bulgaria, 
which likewise severed relations with Germany. These de- 
velopments sowed further confusion in the Hungarian capital. 

At a conference held at this time in the circle of his 
closest associates Horthy declared that in the existing situa- 
tion he had decided to ask the Western powers for an 
armistice. This decision was unanimously approved. 

The Hungarian Government had another conference on 
September 8 at which it studied the military situation. The 
Ministers who took the floor spoke in favour of continuing 
the war against the Soviet Union. The Minister for Internal 
Affairs Bonczos declared that the question of the time when 
Hungary would sue for peace was of no particular 
significance to the Western powers for it was in their 
interests, he alleged, for Hungary to continue resisting the 
Soviet Union. “Consequently,” he said in conclusion, “we 
have nothing to lose by continuing our resistance as long as 
possible.”** The Defence Minister Czatay declared that if 
the Germans could send reinforcements Hungary would be 
in a position to continue her resistance, adding: “Generally 
speaking, it would be much better for us and for the Ger- 
mans if the Anglo-Saxons occupied part of Hungary, 
symbolically at least.”” Germany, he said, would not object 
to such an occupation.*** The Hungarian Government decided 
to request the Germans for further reinforcements. Accord- 
ing to Friessner, the Hungarians asked for five German 
panzer divisions, saying they had to arrive within 24 hours, 


* Ibid., pp. 28-29. 


** TL. Zsigmond, Adalékok a magyar elenforradalmi rendszer kilpoli- 
tikdyadhoz, Budapest, 1953, pp. 129-30. 
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otherwise the Hungarian Government would have to sue 
for peace.* 

The conference of September 8 arrived at essentially the 
same conclusions as the conference of August 25, with the 
difference that greater emphasis was placed on the need 
for urgent German assistance as a condition for continuing 
the war against the Soviet Union. Germany and Hungary 
had to hold up the advancing Soviet troops in order to 
enable Anglo-US forces to reach Hungary. 

While the Council of Ministers debated the question of 
military collaboration with the Germans, Horthy had talks 
with the German minister, who had brought him a letter 
from Ribbentrop stating that the Germans “regarded 
Hungary so deep in the German sphere of interests that 
they would not surrender her”. The letter declared that if 
there were internal disorders in Hungary the Germans 
would use every means against such disorders and suppress 
any attempted coup with troops and police from Vienna.” 
This threat apparently took effect. In conversations with the 
German Commander-in-Chief in the course of these days 
Horthy assured the latter that the Hungarian Government 
would support all the military actions taken by the nazis. 

On September 11 the Hungarian Government met in 
another emergency session at which the idea of signing an 
armistice was rejected. It was decided to send Colonel- 
General Janos Vorés to Hitler for reinforcements in order 
to continue the war. Reactionary press organs in the West 
lauded the anti-Soviet stand taken by the Horthy clique. 
For example, the Catholic Herald, organ of Vatican circles 
in Britain, wrote on September 15 that while insincerely 
pledging loyalty to the Germans, the Hungarian regime was 
preparing to go over to the Allies when General Alexander's 
forces reached the Balkans. Hungary, it said, would never 
surrender to the Red Army.*** 

In the meantime, the Soviet Army was inexorably 
pressing towards the Hungarian frontier, driving the Ger- 
man and Hungarian forces before it. 

This made the Hungarian ruling circles decide to contact 
the Soviet Government. A group of three representatives led 


* Hans Friessner, op. an 3P 121. 

** D. Nemes, op. cit., 
*** Uoina i rabochy ae The War and the Working Class), 1944, 
No. 22, p. 7. 
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by Baron Ede Aczel was sent to Moscow at the close of 
September 1944 to negotiate a possible armistice. In Moscow 
the Aczel group was told that Hungary should turn her 
guns against Germany and that the Soviet Union had no 
intention of conducting negotiations behind the backs of its 
Allies. An armistice agreement with Hungary, the Soviet 
Government said, would be drawn up jointly by representa- 
tives of the three major powers of the anti-fascist coalition. 

Instead of taking determined measures to put the Soviet 
proposals into effect, the Hungarian Government began to 
procrastinate and make new attempts to reach agreement 
with the Western powers in secret from the Soviet Union. 

On September 22 Horthy sent his representative, General 
Naday, to the vicinity of Naples. From there Naday was 
escorted by a British colonel to the Allied Headquarters, 
where he met General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied 
commander in the Mediterranean, and handed him a message 
from Horthy to the Western powers. This message stated in 
part: “It would be desirable if the Entente could prevail on 
the Soviets not to cross our frontiers; then we could bring 
back all our forces and take decisive steps. Or let the Entente 
urgently land a few divisions in Fiume and come to West 
Hungary.”* However, the participants in this meeting found 
that with Soviet troops already in Hungary there was no 
point in conducting separate armistice talks, with the result 
that Horthy finally decided to send a delegation to Moscow. 
Early in October Hungarian representatives led by General 
Faragho arrived in Moscow and began the negotiations on 
Hungary's withdrawal from the war. Horthy instructed 
Faragho to try to obtain the following armistice conditions: 
immediate cessation of hostilities; participation of the 
British and Americans in the occupation of Hungary; and 
free exit for the German troops.** 

Another condition sought by the Hungarians was that 
Hungary should retain some of the territories annexed by 
her on the eve and during the Second World War. This 
was flatly rejected. On October 11, 1944 the Hungarian 
delegation signed a preliminary armistice agreement, the 
first articles of which stated: Hungary shall evacuate all her 
troops and civilian administration from the territory of 


* C. A. Macartney, op. cit., p. 351. 
** Ibid., p. 354. 
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Slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia to within her own 
frontiers as they existed on December 31, 1937; Hungary 
shall remain an independent country and other states shall 
not interfere in her internal affairs; the Hungarian Army 
shall turn its guns against the German forces.* However, 
this agreement did not come into force because of the 
wavering among the Horthy clique, many of whose members 
wanted to continue the war. When the nazis learned of 
Horthy’s intention to pull out of the war they demanded 
that he transfer the command of the Hungarian armed 
forces to them. Horthy acceded to their ultimatum and 
assured General Veesenmayer, who handed the ultimatum 
to him, that “we will not stab you in the back”.** How- 
ever, realising that there was no hope of getting serious 
reinforcements from the Germans, he told the German 
general that he would ask for an armistice. 

He spoke on the radio in the afternoon of October 15, 
1944, offering to conclude an armistice with the anti-nazi 
coalition. He said he was taking this step because Germany 
had not discharged her allied commitments, primarily in 
providing the assistance she had promised the Hungarians 
for the defence of their country. Moreover, he accused 
Germany of interfering in Hungary’s internal affairs, saying 
he could not allow “Hungarian territory to be turned into 
an arena of rear-guard battles of a foreign power in a war 
that has been lost”.**** His speech did not contain a call for 
action against the German troops or a condemnation of the 
policy of collaboration with nazi Germany. On the contrary, 
he stressed that circumstances beyond his control were com- 
pelling him to seek an armistice. 

Following Horthy’s radio broadcast, the nazis organised 
a putsch in Budapest. In the course of October 15 and 16 
they arrested Horthy and his supporters and formed a 
Government headed by Ferenc Szalasy, a nazi hireling who 
proclaimed himself the “fuhrer of the nation”. 


* D. Nemes, “Borba narodov za osvobozhdeniye ot nemetsko-nila- 
shistskogo gospodstva” (“Struggle of the Peoples for Liberation from 
German-Nilasy Rule”), Doklady i soobshcheniya Instituta istorii 
(Reports and Papers of the Institute of History), Issue 7, Moscow, 1955, 
p. 33. 

** Thid., p. 88. 

*** Kurt von Tippelskirch, Geschichte des zweiten Weltkriegs, Bonn, 
1954, p. 493. 
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At the close of September 1944 units of the 2nd Ukrain- 
ian Front under Marshal Rodion Malinovsky entered 
| Hungary and began the liberation of the Hungarian people 

from nazi oppression. In Eastern Hungary they took 
Bekescsaba, Oroshaza, Sarkad and other towns and pushed 
farther westward. 

This activated the liberation, anti-fascist struggle of the 
Hungarian people. On the initiative and under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party of Hungary, organs of popu- 
lar power began to be set up in territory liberated by the 
Soviet Army. A Provisional National Government, which 
declared war on Germany, was formed on December 22 
in Debrecen by representatives of political parties and 
organisations which had opposed the Horthy regime. 

An armistice, which, in the main, contained the same 
terms as the armistice with Rumania, Finland and Bulgaria, 
was signed on January 20, 1945 in Moscow by representa- 
tives of the Provisional Government. 

German imperialism thus suffered a further crushing 
defeat in 1944, That year the nazi bloc fell apart complete- 
ly as a result of the victories of the Soviet Army. Germany 
lost all her allies in Europe, while Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary declared war on her, thereby joining the front of 
freedom-loving peoples. 


























Chapter Eleven 


NAZI DIPLOMATIC MANOEUVRES 
AT THE END OF THE WAR 


By 1945 nazi Germany was, 
to all intents and purposes, entirely cut off from the rest of 
the world. Abandoned by his allies, many of whom had been 
deposed by the liberated peoples who had set up democratic 
governments in their countries, Hitler stubbornly sought to 
explain Germany’s isolation as being due to various subjective 
factors and secondary circumstances. Here is how he 
characterised his former allies in a talk with Szalasy, the 
Hungarian fascist leader, in December 1944: “In Italy the 
people were influenced from different quarters: by the Pope, 
the king and the Duce. The Pope pursued the vain hope of 
reconciling irreconcilable adversaries; the king resorted to 
base treachery and tried to find the possibility of slipping 
away from the very beginning. Naturally, these trends 
created a very difficult situation for the Duce. In Bulgaria 
a weak Regency Council came to power after the king was 
poisoned, while in Rumania the uncouth and foolish young 
man on the throne and his mother intrigued against the head 
of state Antonescu, who failed to understand that to govern 
a country the support of the army was not enough, that it was 
necessary to have the backing of the people. In Finland, 
Marshal Mannerheim, a wealthy cosmopolitan, unprecedent- 
edly doomed his country to misfortune. Lastly, Hungary was 
ruled by a Regent, a grandee, who, perhaps, was closer to 
England than to his own country not for his world outlook 
but for his approach to life, and was totally alien to his 
people, always looked for the easiest road and quite shame- 
lessly deceived him (the Fuhrer): he had disputed docu- 
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mentary evidence produced by the Germans to prove that 
Kallay had established contact with the enemy, when in 
reality he (Kallay) had been instructed by Horthy to ask the 
enemy for peace terms through his agents in Turkey.”* 

Japan, which was continuing hostilities against the USA, 
Britain, China and other United Nations, was now Ger- 
many’s only remaining ally. The diplomatic relations that 
Germany maintained with some neutral states were of a 
purely formal nature. In March 1945 nearly 50 countries 
were in a state of war with Germany. 

During these last days of the existence of the nazi regime 
in Germany, the top nazis, like the rulers of the satellite 
states, made numerous attempts to save that regime by 
concluding a separate peace with the Western powers. These 
attempts were made by Goering, Himmler, Ribbentrop and 
many other members of Hitler’s inner circle. These belated 
diplomatic pirouettes were uncoordinated and clearly bore 
the imprint of confusion, panic and fear of facing the 
responsibility for the crimes committed against mankind. 

It would be wrong, however, to think that the idea of 
signing a separate peace with the Western powers and end- 
ing the war on the basis of a profitable compromise occurred 
to the nazi leaders only at the concluding stage of the war. 
Here it was not, of course, a matter of progressive elements, 
of the democratic forces of the German people striving to put 
an end to the criminal, aggressive policy of the nazi leader- 
ship, and not of foreign policy manoeuvres by an anti-Hitler 
opposition, whose activities culminated in the conspiracy of 
July 20, 1944, but of definite diplomatic plans and actions 
of Germany’s leaders taken, as a rule, with Hitler’s knowl- 
edge and, in many instances, with his approval. Although 
part of the above-mentioned opposition and the Hitler Gov- 
ernment were agreed that peace had to be signed with the 
Western powers, the opposition maintained a network of 
foreign policy contacts on its own risk. 

Plans for signing a compromise peace with Britain began 
to mature among the nazi leadership as early as in the 
initial period of the Second World War: the Hess mission 
to Britain in May 1941 provides striking evidence of this. 
After Germany attacked the Soviet Union and it became 
obvious that the blitzkrieg had failed, many nazi leaders 
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began to regard a separate peace with the Western powers 
as the only possibility for the war to end favourably. 
Concrete plans for peace negotiations with Britain and the 
USA appeared. One of these plans was conceived by 
Walter Schellenberg, who headed the German Secret 
Service after Admiral Canaris was removed from his post 
in 1944. Hitler had the utmost confidence in him and 
Himmler was well disposed towards him. In mid-1942 he 
came to the conclusion that it was necessary to end the war 
by a peace with the Western powers on an anti-Soviet 
basis. He told Himmler of his plan in August 1942 at a 
meeting with the latter at Hitler’s Headquarters on the 
Soviet-German front. He felt that the time for signing an 
advantageous peace should not be lost. “Today Germany 
still stands at the zenith of her power,” he said to Himmler. 
“Today we are still in a position to bargain—our strength 
makes it worthwhile for our opponents to seek a compromise 
with us.”* 

Schellenberg regarded Britain as the principal partner in 
talks on a separate peace. He even envisaged a “grand 
alliance” with Britain on the basis of a redivision of Europe 
and the rest of the world. He suggested that as a first step 
towards the creation of an Anglo-German coalition, a 
“concession” should be made to Britain, namely, the evacua- 
tion of German troops from Northwestern France. The 
British, he said, “would never tolerate German naval 
batteries mounted on the Calais coast”.** He pictured 
France as an economic appendage of Germany. The Nether- 
lands and Belgium were to be used as small change in the 
contemplated bargaining with the British. 

Dazzled by the bright picture painted by Schellenberg, 
Himmler took a map of Europe and marked out the regions 
of France, Belgium and the Netherlands which Germany 
planned to hold. Driven by their insatiable appetites, 
Himmler and Schellenberg discussed Germany’s ally— 
Italy. Himmler said bluntly: “We cannot relinquish the 
North Italian industrial areas.”*** Schellenberg shared 
Himmler’s lust with regard to North Italy, but said he 
doubted if the Italians would cede any part of their territory. 


* The Schellenberg Memoirs, London, 1956, p. 352. 
** [bid., p. 354. 
* Ibid., p. 355. 
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He was, however, certain that Italy would have to relin- 
quish many of her colonial claims. Austria, the two nazis 
believed, would, like the Sudeten region, remain a province 
of the Third Reich. Bohemia and Slovakia, they said, would 
be administered by “autonomous governments”, but would 
be integrated economically with Germany. A similar fate 
was planned for Croatia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Rumania. The fate planned for the Polish people, who, 
Himmler declared, had to work for the Third Reich, was 
even more dismal. 

During their discussion of the principles for a compromise 
peace with Britain, Himmler and Schellenberg decided to 
postpone examining the question of relations with the 
Soviet Union, but from the nature of their judgements on 
other issues it can be easily seen that they had set their 
sights on destroying Soviet rule and carving up the Soviet 
Union. 

Thus, the Schellenberg plan, approved by Himmler, 
envisaged a political settlement with Britain which would 
enable Germany to hold on to the principal spoils of her 
aggression on the eve of and during the Second World War. 
Himmler and Schellenberg considered that Ribbentrop’s 
removal from the office of Foreign Minister was one of the 
conditions for putting this plan into effect. Ribbentrop had 
the reputation of being inflexible, unrealistic and ambitious, 
and it was felt that he would oppose any action in foreign 
policy that was not initiated by him. Another reason why 
Himmler wanted to get rid of Ribbentrop was that the two 
men disliked each other, and each wanted more power. 
Himmler exercised immense influence over Hitler at this 
period, and he promised Schellenberg that he would secure 
Ribbentrop’s removal by Christmas 1942. 

Soon Schellenberg started the practical implementation 
of the plan, which he and Himmler had hatched. He took 
advantage of German Secret Service contacts to get in touch 
with a British official, who was in Zurich at the time. The 
latter agreed to begin preliminary talks and sent word that 
he had received authorisation from Churchill to carry on 
such “unofficial exploratory conversations”. The British 
official said he was even ready to go to Germany to pursue 
these talks.* 








* Ibid., p. 371. 








At the same time Schellenberg took action to prepare the 
ground for Ribbentrop’s removal. He divulged his plan to 
Martin Luther, head of one of the major departments of 
the German Foreign Ministry who was regarded as being 
dishonest and corrupt even by SS circles, and asked him to 
collect material that would compromise Ribbentrop. Luther 
had at one time been very close to Ribbentrop. Overrating 
the chances of Himmler and Schellenberg and in order to 
further his own career, he prepared, early in 1943, a report 
containing numerous documents to show that the Reich 
Foreign Minister was “‘psychically exhausted”. 

This intrigue, one of many among the nazi hierarchy, 
led to a reshuffle of Hitler’s favourites, with the result that 
Himmler found himself temporarily in disfavour and 
decided that the time was unsuitable for settling accounts 
with Ribbentrop. He put the Luther report into Ribbentrop’s 
hands and the latter made short work of his former favourite. 
Luther was dismissed from the Foreign Ministry and soon 
afterwards arrested by the Gestapo.* 

Fearing that Schellenberg’s plan for a compromise peace 
with Britain, which he had personally approved, might 
come to Hitler’s knowledge, Himmler took it to Ribbentrop. 
The latter informed Hitler and the latter had a talk about 
the plan with Himmler. As a result Schellenberg received 
a letter from Ribbentrop, stating: “I forbid the political 
sector of the Secret Service to contact enemy nationals in 
this way. I regard this as defeatism, which, from now on, 
will be severely punished. On the other hand, if any 
Englishman should wish to converse with us, he must first 
hand us a declaration of surrender.’** But this did not stop 
Himmler and Schellenberg from their quest for further 
contacts with Western representatives. 

The German military defeat on the banks of the Volga 
in the winter of 1943 greatly increased discontent among 
the nazi hierarchy. For the first time in the war the nazi 
chiefs had to admit openly that their position had seriously 
deteriorated and declare that Germany had gone over to 
strategic defence. 

Growing sections of the German population began to 
realise that the nazi adventure was leading Germany to her 


ob 
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ruin. Even some of the industrialists, bankers and senior 
officers realised that Germany would be inevitably defeated 
in the war she had unleashed against the Soviet Union. 
Fear gripped the nazi chiefs. “Goering,” Goebbels wrote in 
his diary in March 1943, “sees clearly that events on the 
Eastern Front this last winter seriously disturbed confidence. 
The generals are doing everything possible to reproach the 
Fihrer for this. They are taking their revenge for the pre- 
vious winter, when the Fuhrer’s measures exposed them as 
having been wrong.”* 

Generations of militarists had inculcated in the popula- 
tion of Germany the belief that the German Army was 
invincible. Even Germany’s defeat in the First World War 
was interpreted by them as a political rather than a military 
defeat. Wehrmacht circles regarded the rout of the German 
forces at Moscow as an ominous sign of the possibility of 
bitter defeat in the future but not as a military catastrophe. 
The debacle at Stalingrad could not be justified by any stra- 
tegic considerations; it was quite obvious that this was the 
most overwhelming defeat ever suffered by the German Army. 

The first “total mobilisation” was carried out in Germany 
soon after the Stalingrad defeat. The remaining men not 
engaged in skilled work or in the war industry were called 
up. But the ballyhoo raised round this “total mobilisation” 
could not replace the enormous losses which had been 
sustained on the Soviet-German front. 

After the smashing rebuff received by the German Army 
at Stalingrad many of Germany’s leaders foresaw that 
defeat was inescapable and began to speak more and more 
of peace and seek a way out of the situation by signing a 
separate agreement with the USA and Britain. 

Very symptomatic in this respect is a dialogue between 
Hitler and Rommel which took place soon after the Ger- 
man and Italian troops were driven out of Africa in May 
1943. Rommel asked Hitler: “Do you really think we can 
have the complete victory we aim at?” “No!” answered 
Hitler. Rommel pressed him. “Do you realise the conse- 
quences of defeat?” he asked. “Yes,” Hitler replied, “I know 
it is necessary to make peace with one side or the other, but 
no one will make peace with me.’** Scepticism about the 


* The Goebbels Diaries, p. 199. 
** Desmond Young, Rommel, London, 1950, p. 185. 
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possibility of concluding a separate peace sounded in another 
remark by Hitler, made during his talks with Antonescu on 
March 24, 1944. “Formerly Germany had good relations 
with England, but today she cannot restore these relations 
because the respectable Englishmen with whom she had 
maintained contact are now in gaol.’* Hitler apparently 
realised that apart from the English fascists, whom he 
described as “respectable”, there was hardly anybody in 
Britain who would sit down to peace negotiations with him. 

In 1943, acting on instructions from the nazi leaders, 
German agents abroad intensified their efforts to establish 
contact with the United States and British secret services. 
Some facts came to light at the Nuremberg trial. For 
example, Kaltenbrunner’s defence counsel told the court 
that “beginning in May 1943 Kaltenbrunner actively 
implemented a policy aimed at achieving peace” and for 
that purpose had established contact between Wilhelm 
Hoettl, chief of the Southeastern Europe Division of the 
Sixth Department of the nazi secret service, and chief of 
the United States Intelligence Agency in Europe Allen 
Dulles.** 

For its part, the American secret service likewise renewed 
its contact with a group of German monopolists and 
militarists with whom United States monopolies had been 
closely connected before the war. For a long time this group, 
led by Carl Friedrich Goerderler, Ludwig Beck and others, 
had been preparing the ground for a coup in Germany. 
They intended to get rid of Hitler and, after seizing power, 
to achieve a profitable peace for Germany. They planned 
to let British and United States troops into Germany and, 
at the same time, move the entire German Army to the 
Eastern Front in order to stop the westward advance of 
the Soviet troops. Allen Dulles insisted that the coup should 
be accomplished as soon as possible, before the German 
forces trapped in the Stalingrad pocket were annihilated. 
The attempt on Hitler’s life was set, at first, for January 
and then for March 1943. However, the conspirators failed 
to carry out their plan. 

Important political talks were held also in February 1943 
between Allen Dulles and Prince Hohenlohe, who was 
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closely connected with the nazi leaders. Hohenlohe, it must 
be pointed out, conducted these talks with Ribbentrop’s 
knowledge. They discussed important questions concerning 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and Hungary 
and, above all, the possibility of a separate peace with 
Germany. Essentially, Dulles spoke in favour of Germany 
retaining the territories she had seized. He told Hohenlohe, 
for instance, that there could be no question of detaching 
Austria from Germany. In the minutes of the talks it is 
stated that Dulles more or less agreed to the state and 
industrial organisation of Europe on the basis of large 
expanses, feeling that a federated Greater Germany (like 
the USA), with the Danubian Confederation adjoining her, 
would be the best guarantee of order and the restoration of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Moreover, he declared that he 
appreciated the claims of German industry to a leading role 
in Europe.* 

Active peace explorations, stage-managed by Himmler, 
continued in the summer and autumn of 1943. In June bank 
director Rachet spoke on Himmler’s behalf to Jacob Wallen- 
berg, a leading Swedish banker, who was in Berlin at the 
time, asking him if the Western powers would negotiate a 
separate peace in the event Himmler came to power. Some- 
what later the same question was put by Himmler to Jo- 
hannes Popitz, an active member of the anti-Hitler opposi- 
tion. Popitz replied that the Western powers would 
recognise Himmler as a possible partner in negotiations. 
Encouraged by this reply, Himmler sent Dr. Carl Langbehn, 
a friend of Popitz’s, to Berne, where he met agents of the 
British and United States secret services. These contacts 
were cut short when Langbehn was arrested. 

In the autumn of 1943 Himmler’s agents continued 
negotiations with Western representatives in Sweden. 
Himmler sent his personal physician F. Kersten to Sweden, 
where the latter had a meeting with an American diplomat, 
who gave his name as Hewitt and said he was prepared, on 
certain conditions, to put Himmler in touch with the US 
Government. These conditions were communicated to 
Himmler, who, in view of the concrete nature of the 
negotiations, decided to send Schellenberg to Stockholm. 


* These minutes were published in the magazine New Times, 1960, 
No. 27. 
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The latter informed the American official, through Kersten, 
that Himmler was prepared to accept nearly all the condi- 
tions, but the talks went no further than exploratory 
soundings.” 

According to some sources, other leading nazis were also 
in favour of signing a compromise peace. For example, in 
some conversations with Italian leaders, Ribbentrop said 
he sympathised with the plans, so insistently expounded by 
Mussolini in 1942 and 1943, for ending the war. However, 
in this period, Ribbentrop took no action on his own initia- 
tive. After the Luther affair he confined himself to another 
purge in the Foreign Ministry and to a reorganisation of its 
structure. Veteran career diplomats—State Secretary Weiz- 
sacker and department chiefs Woermann and Friedrich 
Gauss among them—were relieved of their posts and 
demoted. According to various sources, Ribbentrop asked 
Hitler for 40 SS men, 40 SA men and 40 “Hitler Youth” 
leaders with whom he could replace Foreign Ministry 
officials.“* “Ribbentrop,” Hassel wrote in his diary on 
April 20, 1943, “has now become completely rabid. He hates 
the entire old Foreign Office.”*** 

Persons from Ribbentrop’s immediate circle were now 
appointed to leading posts in the nazi Foreign Ministry. 
Their main function was to please their chief and submit 
proposals for the reorganisation of the German diplomatic 
service in conformity with Ribbentrop’s ideas. For example, 
the new State Secretary Adolf von Steengracht proposed 
setting up a new operational department, whose main task 
would be to ‘‘co-ordinate men, ideas and actions for the 
purpose of utilising all possibilities for winning the war by 
(means of) a clever foreign policy”. All German representa- 
tives abroad, the secret service, German national minorities 
and so on would be subordinated to this department. “Such 
an agency,” Steengracht wrote, “must express the fanatical 
and dogged determination of the (Foreign) Office to make 
a decisive contribution to victory.”**** Steengracht’s plan, 
which was of no practical value whatever, mirrored Ribben- 
trop’s long-standing and unrealisable aspiration to control 


* D. Y. Melnikov, Zagovor 20 iyula 1944 goda v Germanit 
(Conspiracy of July 20, 1944 in Germany), Moscow, 1965, pp. 95-96. 
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Germany’s entire foreign policy. Another “innovation” in 
the structure of the Foreign Ministry was the setting up of 
an anti-Jewish propaganda agency in April 1944. 

Germany’s isolation in the world was accompanied by 
the narrowing of the field in which the Foreign Ministry 
could act and by a decline of its role and importance in the 
nazi state. Ribbentrop complained that in this period Hitler 
wanted the Foreign Ministry to be a small agency advising 
him and carrying out separate diplomatic missions. 

Little as it was, the authority enjoyed by the chief of nazi 
diplomacy steadily waned. Bormann, for example, 
considered that Ribbentrop was “too rigid to be able to spin 
his web in this difficult war situation’”,* while Meissner 
characterised him as a person completely worn out physically 
and mentally who would not live to see the end of the 
war.** Ribbentrop’s insane plans were another factor 
which gave him a poor reputation. Here, for example, is 
one of them. In the summer of 1944 he invited Schellenberg 
to his suburban residence and in the strictest confidence 
told him of a plan to win the war by “diplomatic” means. 
The entire strength of the Soviet Union, he said, was con- 
centrated in the personality of Stalin, and the assassination 
of Stalin would, he believed, be a turning point in the course 
of the war. This plan, he claimed, had been suggested to 
and approved by Hitler, and he, Ribbentrop, had intimated 
to Hitler his readiness to sacrifice himself “for the sake of 
Germany” by going to Moscow, ostensibly for diplomatic 
negotiations, and killing Stalin by his own hand. He had 
worked out all the details, down to the kind of weapon he 
would use for the murder.*** The only “detail” that remains 
to be cleared up is how Ribbentrop intended to go to Mos- 
cow and who would have talked to him once he got there? 











+ * > 


In the spring of 1945 the vice gripping nazi Germany 
closed irrevocably. United Nations troops were advancing 


from the East, West and South. In March 1945 the armies 
of the 1st and 2nd Byelorussian fronts reached the Baltic 


* The Goebbels Diaries, p. 442. 
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Sea and entered and soon captured the whole of Eastern 
Pomerania. At the close of March Soviet forces engaged 
the enemy on Austrian territory and on April 13 took 
Vienna, capital of Austria. 

A few days earlier, on April 9, units of the 3rd Byelorus- 
sian Front stormed and captured Konigsberg, the capital 
city of East Prussia. In co-operation with Polish, Czechoslo- 
vak, Yugoslav, Bulgarian and Rumanian troops, the Soviet 
Army completed the liberation of Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet offensive forced the Wehrmacht Command 
to send its reserves to the Eastern Front and this unques- 
tionably facilitated the success of the Anglo-US operations 
in the South and West. 

By mid-March individual Allied units gained the Rhine, 
and in the night of March 23-24, after long preparations, 
Anglo-US forces crossed this major waterway at many 
points. Early in April, in the Ruhr industrial region, they 
surrounded a group of 21 German divisions consisting of 
nearly 325,000 men and soon afterwards compelled it to 
surrender, with the result that the Western Front of the 
German Army, in effect, crumbled. 

Discord among the nazi hierarchy accentuated the sharp 
deterioration of Germany’s military position. Separate 
groups of nazi leaders tried to avert the approaching catas- 
trophe, pinning their hopes mainly on the possibility of an 
armed conflict between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers in the immediate future. It was considered that 
Germany could and should become the Western powers’ 
“natural ally” in a war against the USSR and that all the 
difficulties and divergences in Soviet-Anglo-US relations 
should be used. 

Hitler himself tried to provoke a conflict in the United 
Nations, as is evidenced, in particular, by a conversation he 
had with Goering and Jodl at the close of January 1945 on 
the political repercussions of the Soviet military victories. 
“When Hitler asked,” state the minutes of this discussion, 
“Do you think the English can be really enthusiastic about 
all the Russian developments?’ Jodl replied, ‘No, certainly 
not. Their plans were quite different. Only later on perhaps 
will the full realisation of this come.’ Whereupon Goering 
said: “They had not counted on our defending ourselves 
step by step and holding them off in the West like madmen, 
while the Russians drive deeper and deeper into Germany.” 
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Acting on the presumption that intelligence of the creation 
of a “National Government for Germany” by the Russians 
would panic the British, Hitler gave orders ‘“‘that a report 
be played into their hands to the effect that the Russians 
are organising 200,000 of our men (Germans—Authors) led 
by German officers and completely infected with commu- 


nism, who will come marching into Germany.... That 
will make them feel as if someone has stuck a needle into 
them’’.* 


| During the initial years of the war Hitler’s calculations 
that the anti-nazi coalition would collapse rested mainly 
on the traditional anti-Soviet policy of the Western powers, 
but now these hopes mounted as a result of the differences 
that were taking shape between the USSR, on the one hand, 
and the Western powers, on the other, on the question of 
the post-war arrangement. Addressing divisional command- 
ers on December 12, 1944, Hitler characterised the anti-nazi 
coalition as follows: “Never before in history has there been 
a coalition, consisting, as our adversary, of such hete- 
rogeneous elements with objectives that completely rule out 
each other. In the person of our enemies we have the most 
extreme antithesis imaginable today: on the one hand, ultra- 
capitalist countries and, on the other, ultra-Marxist....” 
Further, he noted with satisfaction that there were contra- 
dictions in the anti-nazi coalition and drew the following 
conclusion: “If several telling blows are dealt, it can happen 
at any moment that this artificial united front will suddenly 
crumble to the accompaniment of peals of thunder.”** 

In an attempt to utilise the divergences in the Soviet- 
Anglo-US coalition, Ribbentrop did not accidentally select 
the “threat of Bolshevism” as the main topic of his conver- 
sation with Count Folke Bernadotte, representative of the 
Swedish Red Cross and member of the Swedish royal family 
with influential connections in Britain. This conversation, 
which took place in Berlin in February 1945, is extremely 
indicative in that it shows the degree of degradation reached 
by the nazi diplomatic service. For more than an hour Rib- 

| bentrop posed before Bernadotte, trying to impress upon 
him his (Ribbentrop’s) importance and influence in the 
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leadership of nazi Germany. Ribbentrop’s arguments about 
the historical significance of national-socialism, the 
international situation and so on only showed how far 
removed he was from real life. “Sitting with him [with 
Ribbentrop—Authors] in his room in the Auswartiges Amt,” 
Bernadotte recalls, ‘and listening to his long-winded speech, 
which reminded me of a somewhat worn phonograph 
record, I reflected that here was a man of very small mental 
stature.’”* 

Ribbentrop’s efforts to ascertain, through German 
representatives in the Vatican, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and 
Switzerland, the possibility of concluding a separate peace 
with the Western powers date from approximately this 
period—the end of 1944 and the beginning of 1945. Hitler 
gave his consent to this exploration but did not conceal his 
scepticism. “Nothing will come of this,” he said to Rib- 
bentrop, “but if you are so set on it you may make an 
attempt.” 

Soon a telegram was received from the German Embassy 
in Madrid. It stated: “A condition for any negotiations is 
that the Fuhrer must limit himself to the functions of head 
of state and turn the leadership of the Government over to 
Herr X.” “This,” Ribbentrop concluded, reading the 
telegram, “means that I will have to retire. That is out of 
the question.”** 

The reply to the peace explorations in the other European 
capitals was delayed and to speed up matters it was decided 
to sent F. Hesse, Hitler’s adviser on British affairs, on a 
special mission to Stockholm. On instructions from his chiefs, 
Hesse drew up a memorandum on the terms for a separate 
peace with the Western powers. The main idea in it was 
that hostilities should cease on the Western Front and that 
all the German armies should be transferred to the East to 
stem the “Bolshevik flood”. Hitler approved the memo- 
randum, and Hesse set out for Stockholm on February 17, 
1945. Upon arriving in Sweden he got in touch with the 
Wallenberg brothers, Swedish bankers, who were regarded 
as contact men between Britain and Sweden. It was believed 
that they were closely connected with Churchill and Roose- 
velt. He also got in touch with Storch and Olesen, leaders 


* Folke Bernadotte, The Curtain Falls, New York, 1945, p. 39. 
** PB. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 575 
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of the international Zionist movement, and Allan Fogt and 
other Swedish political leaders. 

In talks with Storch and Olesen, Hesse, who had special 
assurances from Himmler and Kaltenbrunner on this score, 
declared that the nazis were prepared forthwith to halt the 
annihilation of Jews. Storch and Olesen accepted Hesse’s 
proposal with the utmost satisfaction. As regards a separate 
peace with the Western powers, Ivar Olesen, described as 
“Roosevelt’s right hand in the Jewish question”, said it was 
quite possible. 

At the Fogt residence Hesse met a certain Paul, who had 
been a Social-Democrat deputy in the Sudeten region. Paul 
maintained personal contact with Ernest Bevin, a Labour 
leader and member of the British Government, and said he 
would inform the latter of the results of the talks with Hesse. 

The Hesse mission was not successful. What Hesse failed 
to achieve, namely, Germany’s surrender to the West 
through diplomatic channels, so to speak, was attempted on 
instructions from the nazi Government by individual 
military commanders. By offering “local” capitulation, they 
sought to surrender to the Armed Forces of Britain and the 
United States in order to continue the fighting on the 
Eastern Front with redoubled fury. In this connection it 
would be useful to examine the Wolff mission, which 
affected inter-Allied relations at the concluding stage of 
the war. 


a 


At the close of February 1945 Baron L. Parilli, an Italian 
industrialist, informed representatives of the United States 
Strategic Intelligence Agency in Switzerland that a number 
of German senior officers, among them SS General Karl 
Wolff, the German representative with the Italian puppet 
“Republican” Government, desired to contact the Allies in 
order to agree on a ceasefire in Northern Italy as soon as 
possible. Wolff soon went to Switzerland himself and saw 
the American Intelligence chief Allen Dulles. It must be 
emphasised that the Wolff mission was undertaken on 
Hitler’s instructions. Wolff was specially briefed by Hitler 
in Berlin early in February. The SS general told Dulles that 
he considered the surrender of the German forces in North- 
ern Italy unavoidable and said Germany was prepared to 
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take the necessary steps in that direction. He offered Dulles 
the following terms for an agreement: German troops would 
not destroy industrial enterprises in Northern Italy, hostil- 
ities would cease in Italy, and ail German forces operating 
on that front would be given the possibility to evacuate to 
Germany without hindrance. “Thus,” it was stated in the 
German proposal, “the further existence of the German 
order, relying on force, is guaranteed.”* From the preliminary 
negotiations conducted by Wolff it became clear that the 
nazi generals wanted an armistice along the entire length 
of the Southern front. This made the negotiations extremely 
important. Receiving the Wolff communication, London and 
Washington decided to start official talks on the surrender 
of the German troops in Northern Italy. The Allied com- 
mander in that area Fieldmarshal Sir Harold Alexander was 
instructed to send officers to Berne to meet the German 
representatives. 

On March 19 General Wolff had a meeting with generals 
Airey and Lemnitzer from Alexander’s Headquarters and 
stated his stand regarding the forthcoming surrender. He 
said that Fieldmarshal Kesselring was being transferred from 
Italy and that he, Wolff, had to obtain the consent of the 
new commander, General Vietinghoff, to the surrender. He 
added that he would do this with Kesselring’s support, but 
that he would have to go to Germany to see him. Wolff 
saw Kesselring and told him that at the negotiations with 
the British and Americans he had obtained the impression 
that “the troops that would lay down their arms would 
retain their structure so that in the appropriate situation they 
could be used against the East”’.** 

On March 30 the Americans received another communi- 
cation from Wolff stating that Kesselring had agreed that 
surrender was the best way out of the situation in Italy 
and would inform General Vietinghoff of his opinion. Wolff 
promised he would return to Switzerland soon and continue 
the negotiations he had started there. 

On April 2 Parilli arrived in Locarno for a secret meeting. 
He said General Wolff, who had been unable to come to 
Locarno, had seen Vietinghoff and obtained the latter’s 


* G. L. Rozanov, Posledniye dni Gitlera (Hitler's Last Days), 
Moscow, 1962, p. 33. 
** Ibid., p. 34. 
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approval to the negotiations with the British and Americans. 
Speaking on behalf of the Germans, Parilli further declared 
that the Germans considered the unhindered evacuation 
of German troops to Germany the most important condition 
for the cessation of hostilities in Italy.* Shortly after this, 
however, contact with Wolff in Switzerland was cut short. 
One of the main reasons for the failure of the Wolff mission 
was the strong protest lodged by the Soviet Government 
against these negotiations. The British and US governments 
had to break off further talks with Wolff, with the result 
that a separate armistice with the Western powers in Italy 
was frustrated.** 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death on April 12, 1945 
gave the nazis fresh hope. To Hitler, hiding in the basement 
of his Reichschancellery, this looked like a message from 
heaven, a sign that Germany would be saved. The Hitler 
clique felt that with the death of Roosevelt, who was an 
adherent of co-operation with the USSR, a military conflict 
was inevitable within the anti-fascist. coalition. 

Making haste to utilise the “heaven-sent” opportunity, the 
nazis made a last attempt to come to terms with the Western 
powers. Hitler’s immediate accomplices decided to save their 
skins at the expense of the Fihrer. The nazi leaders were 
agreed that Hitler was the obstacle they had to remove 
from their path. For example, on April 23 Goering, who 
was in Southern Germany at the time, sent Hitler a telegram 
demanding the latter’s resignation and the transfer to him, 
Goering, of all power as the head of state and the com- 
mander-in-chief. He informed Hitler that he would wait 
for an answer until 22.00 hours of the same day. He intend- 
ed to fly to Eisenhower’s Headquarters on the next day, 
April 24, and in a confidential talk with the latter reach 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities in the West. He 
instructed one of his closest associates, General Karl Koller, 
Air Force Chief-of-Staff, to draft a directive to the Army 
and the people along the following lines: “When the Rus- 


* Herbert Feis, op. cit., p. 591. 
** V. L. Issraeljan, Antigitlerouskaya koalitsia (The Anti-Hitler 
Coalition), Moscow, 1964, pp. 533-39. 
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sians read this document it must give them the impression 
that we intend to continue the war against the West and 
the East; the Americans and British must read in it that 
we do not intend to fight the West but will carry on the 
war against the Soviets. It must give the troops to under- 
stand that though the war is to be continued, its end, favour- 
able to us, is drawing near.’* Hitler’s reply to Goering 
was to order his and many of his immediate associates’ 
expulsion from the nazi party and arrest. 

Himmler and Schellenberg were extremely active in this 
period. At the end of 1944 the latter arranged a secret meet- 
ing between Himmler and Gean Marie Musy, former Presi- 
dent of Switzerland. The main question discussed by them 
was that of releasing part of the Jewish population from 
nazi concentration camps. At their second meeting, in the 
Black Forest near Wildbad on January 12, 1945, they even 
reached agreement envisaging, in particular, the transpor- 
tation to Switzerland of about 1,200 Jews every fortnight.** 
The Gestapo chiefs declared they were prepared to release 
some internees of other nationalities as well. Here the sole 
aim pursued by Himmler and Schellenberg was to create 
the requisites for negotiations with the Western powers on 
the cessation of hostilities. 

They attached great importance to their contact with 
Count Folke Bernadotte. This contact was established as 
early as 1943. In February-April 1945 they had several 
meetings with Bernadotte. The content of these talks has 
been dealt with in detail by Bernadotte, Schellenberg, Ker- 
sten and many publicists and researchers. We should like, 
therefore, only to point out that in contrast to other similar 
meetings, the talks with Bernadotte were hardly screened 
with the camouflage of negotiations for the release of inter- 
nees. They dealt chiefly with the nature of a compromise 
peace which Germany wished to sign with Britain and the 
USA. During a talk with Bernadotte on April 23, 1945 in 
Lubeck, Himmler declared that Hitler was a “‘political corpse” 
and hinted that he could be removed physically without any 
particular trouble. ““We Germans,” he said, “have to declare 
ourselves defeated by the Western powers, and I beg you 
to transmit this to General Eisenhower through the Swedish 


* Karl Koller, Der letzte Monat, Mannheim, 1949, p. 40. 
** The Schellenberg Memoirs, p. 431. 
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Government, so that we all may be spared further unneces- 
sary bloodshed. It is not possible for us Germans, and espe- 
cially is it not possible for me, to capitulate to the Russians. 
Against them we will fight on until the front of the Western 
powers replaces the German fighting front.”* It would, we 
submit, have been difficult to express more clearly the hope 
for a conflict between the Western powers and the USSR 
in the immediate future. Bernadotte communicated the con- 
tent of the talks to the British and United States min- 
isters in Stockholm and the latter forwarded it to London and 
Washington. In order to accelerate developments, Schellen- 
berg decided to send a special emissary directly to the US 
President to inform him that Himmler was prepared to sign 
peace with the Western powers. The choice fell on United 
States Air Force General Vanamann, who was held a prisoner 
by the Germans. Before the outbreak of the war, Vanamann 
was the United States Military Attaché in Berlin and knew 
the nazi leaders personally. He agreed to carry out this 
mission. He was released from captivity and enabled to leave 
Germany.** 

At the end of April 1945 Himmler made an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish direct contact with the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief Fieldmarshal Bernard Montgomery. Several 
days later, when he was arrested, he declared that he had 
wanted to communicate his view to the British Command 
that it was essential to save Germany’s fighting manpower 
from falling into Russian hands, “since it would be needed 
to fight with the British against the Russians in the near 
future”. Such a war, in his view, was inevitable.*** Further- 
more, it is known that during the last days of nazi Germany 
Himmler addressed himself to de Gaulle as well, futilely 
offering an alliance against the Anglo-Saxon powers and the 
USSR.**** 

The British and United States governments did not find 
it possible to agree to formal negotiations with Himmler. 
Characterising the stand of his Government, Churchill wrote 
to Stalin in connection with the Himmler-Bernadotte talks 
that “there can be no question... of anything less than 











* Ibid., pp. 449-50. 
** Ibid., p. 447. 
= The Memoirs of Fieldmarshal the Uiscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, London, 1958, p. 372. 
**** International Affairs, 1961, No. 4. 
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unconditional surrender simultaneously to the three major 
powers’’.* The attitude of the British and Americans was 
wholeheartedly approved in Moscow.** 

Himmler’s failure was due to more than the vileness of 
his own personality, which ruled out the possibility of any 
Government conducting negotiations with him if it desired 
to retain its prestige. In both Britain and the USA public 
opinion would have sternly condemned any separate deal 
with Germany behind the Soviet Union’s back. This was 
fully appreciated both in the White House and at Downing 
Street. “Even if the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secret- 
ary,” writes the British scholar John Erhman, “...had 
decided in the spring of 1945 that action should be taken 
on the assumption that Russia might be a potential enemy, 
there was no likelihood of such action being adopted by their 
country or in the United States.”*** 

Moreover, the Western powers feared that a deal with 
the nazi clique might trigger a conflict with the USSR, possi- 
bly even an armed conflict in which they, the Western pow- 
ers, would be the weak side. Hesse, for example, expected 
that the outcome of his negotiations in Sweden might be 
influenced by Eisenhower’s opinion, stated in his secret 
correspondence with Roosevelt in the spring of 1945, that 
the Soviet Armed Forces were far superior to the Western 
armies and that under these conditions it would be inex- 
pedient to sign a separate peace.**** 

This opinion was shared also by Montgomery, who con- 
sidered that the British people could not be persuaded to 
fight the Russians. “Any British Government that wanted 
to fight them in 1945,” he writes, “would have been in for 
trouble at home.”***** As for the USA, one of the factors 
determining its attitude was that as a Pacific power it was 


* Correspondence..., Vol. I, p. 332. 

** On April 25 Stalin wrote to Churchill: “I regard your suggestion 
for confronting Himmler with a demand for unconditional surrender on 
all fronts, including the Soviet front, as the only correct one. Knowing 
you as I do, I never doubted that you would act in exactly this manner. 
Please act in the spirit of your suggestion and as for the Red Army, 
it will press on to Berlin in the interest of our common cause.” 
(Correspondence..., Wol. I, p. 335.) 

*** J. Erhman, Grand Strategy, Vol. VI, October 1944-August 1955, 
London, 1956, p. 150. 

*ee* FB. Hesse, op. cit., p. 280. 

#%22% The Memoirs of Fieldmarshal the Viscount Montgomery..., p. 381. 
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more interested than Britain in the Soviet Union’s entry into 
the war against Japan. As a result the Americans feared 
to violate the unconditional surrender principle, which had 
been agreed upon, for, naturally, such violation would have 
released the USSR from its commitments. 

Lastly, and most important of all, was that the military 
and political situation in Germany at the close of April 
excluded the possibility of a separate peace with the Hitler 
clique. There was nothing that could save this clique from 
total defeat. On May 2, smashing the nazi forces completely, 
the Soviet Army took Berlin. The fall of Berlin presaged the 
end of the war. 

A few days before the war in Europe ended, on the very 
eve of Germany’s utter defeat, in surrounded Berlin, 
demoralised in every respect and having lost all hope, Hitler 
committed suicide in the bomb-shelter of the Reich Chancel- 
lery. Before taking his own life he appointed as his successor 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, known as an ardent admirer 
of nazism, a vehement proponent of fighting the war to the 
last soldier and the organiser of the ruthless U-boat war, 
who unquestioningly carried out all of Hitler’s orders. In 
appointing Doenitz as his successor, Hitler saw in him a 
man who would continue the war at all costs, while a section 
of the German industrialists and senior officers felt Doenitz 
was acceptable also for establishing contact with the West, 
for in their opinion the grand admiral was less compromised 
than any other figure in Hitler’s immediate circle. To some 
extent this calculation was justified. Doenitz set up his head- 
quarters at Flensburg, formed a new Government, appealed 
to the population by radio and published a directive for the 
Army. Shortly afterwards his representatives contacted Mont- 
gomery and offered to halt hostilities in the West piecemeal, 
so to speak. The surrender of the northern group of German 
troops was signed on May 4. On the same day Doenitz sent 
to Eisenhower’s Headquarters as his representatives first 
Friedeburg and then Jodl to sign the document on the ces- 
sation of hostilities on the Western Front as a whole. 
However, the Doenitz Government failed to achieve its 
objective, and the preliminary protocol on the surrender of 
German forces was signed at the Headquarters of the Anglo- 
US Command at Rheims on May 7 in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the US, British and Soviet military com- 
mands. 
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On May 8, 1945, in Karlshorst, a suburb of Berlin, Wilhelm 
Keitel, former Chief-of-Staff of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand, signed the final instrument of Germany’s uncondition- 
al capitulation in the presence of representatives of the 
USSR, the USA, Britain and France. 

Germany’s surrender signified the eradication of the prin- 
cipal hotbed of nazism and aggression, the defeat of the most 
powerful and dangerous member of the nazi bloc. This sur- 
render brought the tormented peoples of Europe long-awaited 
peace. 


Chapter Twelve 


JAPANESE DIPLOMACY ATTEMPTS TO SECURE 
A COMPROMISE PEACE 


Nazi Germany’s rapidly dete- 
riorating military and strategic position as a result of the 
defeats inflicted on the Wehrmacht on the Soviet-German 
front, and also the Japanese setbacks in the Pacific theatre 
(the seizure of the Mariana Islands by the Americans and 
the setting up of bases on these islands for raids on Tokyo) 
made the situation acute in Japan. Dissatisfaction with the 
war mounted. The ruling class decided to direct the people’s 
indignation against Tojo personally. He was blamed for the 
military defeats, and in July 1944 he had to resign. 

After prolonged negotiations and as a result of back-stage 
manipulations the mandate to form a new Government was 
given to General Kumaki Koisi, the Governor-General of 
Korea. Mitsumasa Yonai was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Navy. Koisi tried to give his 
Cabinet a stronger hand by carrying out measures aimed at 
improving relations with the High Command. 

A body known as the Coordinating Committee was set 
up in Japan when the war with China broke out. The function 
of this Committee was to coordinate the civil and military 
organs of the Government in questions concerning the con- 
duct of the war. Subsequently, this committee was, in effect, 
replaced by the Supreme Council, which consisted of six 
members, who were known as the Big Six. It became the 
“inner” war cabinet and charted the country’s foreign and 
home policy. Decisions in the Council were passed on the 
principle of unanimity. No decision of this Council could 
become final until it was approved by the Cabinet. The 
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Supreme Council held numerous sittings to study the ways 
and means of ending the war. Two of its members—Foreign 
Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu and Navy Minister Mitsumasa 
Yonai—were proponents of a compromise peace. 

The weak, half-hearted actions of the United States and 
Britain made them feel that such a peace might be achieved. 
The naval blockade and the air raids on Japan by the US 
Air Force did not inflict much damage on the Japanese 
military potential. 

In March 1945 US aircraft stopped attacking airfields, 
military plants and railway junctions and began the indiscrim- 
inate bombing of population centres, sparing neither schools 
nor hospitals. The large cities suffered most from these raids. 
The census carried out after the war showed that 70 per 
cent of the destruction caused by American bombing raids 
fell to the lot of dwellings, schools and hospitals. The damage 
suffered by the war industry, transport and railways was 
negligible.* 

Acting in the strictest secrecy on instructions from their 
Ministers, several officials of the Foreign and Navy minis- 
tries studied the ways and means by which public opinion 
might be influenced to enable the Government to end the 
war and avoid revolutionary upheavals. Yonai and Shig- 
emitsu realised that no Japanese formal proposal could be 
successful as long as the Government did not clearly picture 
the conditions that might be put to it at the peace talks. 
Naturally this led to a thoroughgoing analysis of the Allied 
demands, primarily the demand for unconditional capitu- 
lation. 

The unconditional capitulation formula did not evoke any 

marked reaction in Japan until it was formally repeated 
in the US-British-Chinese Cairo Declaration early in 
December 1943. This Declaration was a serious barrier to 
those members of the ruling camp who wanted to take steps 
to end the war. Preference was, therefore, given to the 
old plan for ending the war between the USSR and Ger- 
many. 
In August 1944 Shigemitsu told the German Ambassador 
Heinrich Stahmer that it was necessary to “achieve under- 
standing between Germany and Russia on the question of 
a peace treaty”. 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, p. 169. 
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Soon after this the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin com- 
municated Shigemitsu’s proposals to Hitler.* 

In mid-September 1944 Stahmer gave Shigemitsu Hitler’s 
reply to the Japanese offer of mediation. The clear-cut So- 
viet statements that the USSR would under no circumstance 
conduct negotiations with the nazi Government sank into 
the minds of the nazi rulers. 

In this reply Hitler wrote that he had no information that 
the Soviet Government was prepared to come to an under- 
standing with Germany. Besides, in view of the successful 
Soviet offensive, even Hitler felt it was useless trying to 
hold talks with the USSR.** 

In September 1944, despite the Soviet Government’s 
unequivocal attitude that peace could not be concluded with 
Germany, Shigemitsu put before the Supreme Council a 
document entitled “Diplomatic Steps to be Taken Vis-a-Vis 
the Soviet Union”. The main point of this document was 
that the war between the USSR and Germany should be 
ended. 

The strategy proposed by Shigemitsu was that the main 
Anglo-US forces had to be diverted from the Far East to 
the European theatre. He felt that in this way Japanese 
diplomacy could ease Japan’s position in the Pacific and that 
by securing a separate Soviet-German peace it would save 
Germany from defeat. 

The Shigemitsu document stated that Soviet- Japanese rela- 
tions had to be improved and envisaged requesting Soviet 
mediation between Tokyo and Chungking, for which purpose 
a special representative would have to be sent for talks with 
the Soviet Government. The question of improving relations 
with the USSR was accompanied by numerous reservations, 
which were by no means evidence of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s intention of making a serious effort in that direction.*** 
The main purpose of the demarche was to save Germany 
from defeat. 

Shigemitsu suggested sending a special emissary to the 
USSR with broad plenipotentiary powers “so that he could 
quickly accept or turn down Soviet demands in accordance 
with the situation existing at the time of the talks”. Shige- 





* Historical Documents on the End of the War (in Japanese), Tokyo, 
1952, p. 156. 

** Tbid., pp. 158-59. 
*** Tbid., pp. 236-37. 
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mitsu was entrusted with drawing up instructions on this 
issue. 

These manoeuvres did not derive from a desire to restore 
peace, as Shigemitsu, Togo and some bourgeois historians try 
to make out. They were needed by the Japanese ruling 
hierarchy as a means of bringing the predatory war to a 
successful end. In September 1944 Shigemitsu asked the 
Soviet Government if it would receive a special mission 
headed by Koki Hirota, former Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, who was regarded as an expert on Soviet foreign 
policy on the strength of his having been an Ambassador in 
the USSR. He would, Shigemitsu said, “proceed from Mos- 
cow to Berlin and do his best to restore amicable relations 
between the two countries’’.* 

The Soviet Government’s attitude remained unchanged: 
it refused to discuss with Japan any question of peace nego- 
tiations with the nazis." 

Getting an emphatic refusal, the Japanese ruling circles 
began to come round more and more to the idea that they 
had to sign peace with their adversaries—the USA and 
Britain—through the mediation of other countries. Japanese 
diplomacy pinned its hopes on reactionary elements among 
the ruling classes of the USA and Britain who did not desire 
Japan’s utter defeat, counting on using her in the Far East 
as a potential threat against the USSR and the democratic 
movement in China and other Asian countries. Japan regarded 
as a particularly good sign the appointment at the close of 
1944 of Joseph Grew, the former United States Ambassador 
in Tokyo, to the post of Assistant Secretary of State. Grew, 
it will be recalled, was one of the leading proponents of the 
Munich policy in the Far East. After his return from Japan 
and particularly from 1943 onwards he made 250 speeches 
and published two books openly propounding the former 
policy of appeasing Japan. In his speeches Grew stressed 
that the Japanese would fight fanatically “to the last bullet 
and the last man’. He urged the preservation of the zaibatsu 
and palace bureaucracy as the most acceptable forces on 
which the USA could rely in its policy in the Far East.** 


* Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japan and Her Destiny, London, 1958, p. 296. 
** Ibid., p. 296; Historical Documents on the End of the War, pp. 157, 
165-66. 
*** Andrew Roth, Dilemma in Japan, Boston, 1945, p. 37. 
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The notorious memorandum of the British Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, Japan in Defeat, in which the au- 
thors, echoing the opinion of influential circles in Britain, 
bluntly stated that the groups ruling Japan before the war 
had to be preserved, was received with satisfaction in Tokyo. 
Using the bogey of unrest, the memorandum rejected de- 
mocratisation in any form, stressing that in the interests of 
“stability” and “equilibrium” it would be necessary to revert 
to the pre-war ruling groups “minus the most obnoxious 
militarists, but most definitely including the aristocrats” who 
were traditionally pro-British and had close connections 
with British business circles.* 

The Japanese ruling class believed that the stiffer the 
resistance put up by the Japanese Army the easier it would 
be for them to get the USA and Britain to relinquish their 
demand that Japan surrender unconditionally. The Japanese 
military successes against the Kuomintang armies in early 
1944, which placed the entire territory from Manchuria to 
Singapore into the hands of the Japanese and showed the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique’s total inability to organise resistance 
to the Japanese offensive, gave the militarists in Japan the 
hope that they might secure a compromise peace at the 
expense of the Chinese people (the Japanese planned to 
retain possession of China’s Northeastern provinces and also 
North China). 

Meanwhile Germany’s military position swiftly deterio- 
rated at the beginning of 1945, and her final defeat was 
inexorably drawing nearer. In February 1945 United States 
troops landed on Iwo Jima, one of the Bonin (Ogasawara) 
Islands. This brought the United States bases nearer to the 
main Japanese centres by more than 1,000 kilometres. 

A movement for withdrawal from the war gained mo- 
mentum among the Japanese ruling class, so much so that 
a so-called Peace Party was formed. Among its members 
were many veteran politicians, including former Prime 
Ministers Wakatsuki, Okada and Konoye, ex-Foreign 
Ministers Togo and Shigemitsu, representatives of palace cir- 
cles, the Lord Privy Seal Kido and the Minister of Court 
Matsudaira. This group, which urged an immediate end to 
the war, was supported by some Japanese diplomats and 


* Japan in Defeat, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
1945, pp. 32, 119-22. 
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Army and Navy officers working abroad, who felt Japan's 
defeat was inevitable. These men included the Japanese 
Minister in Switzerland Kase, the Naval Attaché Fujimura 
and the Military Attaché Okamoto.* They believed that the 
war had been lost and that Japan had to find a way out by 
signing a compromise peace. In pursuance of this aim they 
hoped to utilise the contradictions between Britain, the USA 
and the USSR and between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist Party of China for a deal at the expense of other 
peoples. 

In the beginning this group confined itself to back-stage 
talks and attempts to influence the Emperor into using his 
authority for pressuring the senior military officers. In Feb- 
ruary 1945 former premiers Wakatsuki, Okada, Konoye and 
Tojo were individually given audiences by the Emperor. 
Most of them pointed out that any further continuation of 
the war “only plays into the hands of the Communists” and 
that an end had to be put to hostilities if the Emperor 
and the “foundations of the national state system” were to 
be preserved. They felt that since defeat was inescapable, 
it would be best to sign a compromise peace and save as 
much of the state system as possible.** 

Prince Konoye, who enjoyed special favour at court, wrote 
to the Emperor that “the greatest cause for anxiety must 
not be so much defeat in the war as the communist revolu- 
tion that may break out upon the heels of defeat”. The main 
point of the letter was that the “prolongation of the war 
was intensifying the threat of a communist revolution”.*** 

Peace feelers were put out through neutral Sweden by 
Prime Minister Koiso as early as the autumn of 1944. This was 
suggested by Konoye. In mid-September 1944 Bungiro Suzuki, 
Director-in-Chief of the newspaper Asahi, called on his old 
acquaintance Widar Bagge, the Swedish Minister, and say- 
ing he was acting for Konoye, asked him to convey to the 
Swedish Government a request from Japan that it ascertain 
British opinion regarding the possibility of terminating the 
war. In Japan, as Bagge testified at the Tokyo trial, it 
was felt that it would be easier to come to an understanding 
with Britain than with the USA. 


* Historical Documents on the End of the War, pp. 220-45. 
* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, p. 180. 
* [bid., Appendix, p. 252. 
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In return for her retention of Taiwan and Korea Japan 
was prepared to relinquish all territories she had seized dur- 
ing the war and, possibly, even Manchuria. Bagge reported 
all this to Stockholm.* After this he maintained contact with 
Suzuki for several months, from time to time discussing with 
| him the problem of signing peace. Suzuki said that the 
Allied demand for unconditional capitulation was “the 
greatest obstacle to peace”.** 
In order to show that Japan was prepared to rupture 
relations with Germany and make peace with the Allies, a 
report was circulated in neutral countries to the effect that 
the Japanese Government had ordered the heads of German 
nazi organisations to halt propaganda and other activities 
in Japan. At the same time, the Japanese Government gave 
the German Ambassador to understand that it could not ap- 
prove the plans of the nazi ringleaders to create a refuge 
in Japan in the event of Germany’s defeat. “It is said,” 
wrote the Kuomintang informer Chuo Nao-hsing from 
| Geneva, “that by these steps Japan intends to secure the 
good-will of the Allies in the event peace negotiations are 
| started.”""* 
The Japanese felt it was possible to reach agreement with 
Britain and the USA. Knowing the lupine nature of their 
nazi allies and fearing retaliation from them, at the close 
of September 1944 the Japanese Government ordered the 
transter of the Central Economic Bureau from Berlin to | 
Switzerland. According to the Kuomintang informer in Stock- 
holm, “the Japanese actions are linked up with rumours of 
i 
| 





Japan’s peace intentions, which have caused a sensatoin in 
Berlin? 7" 

In March 1945 Suzuki told the Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
of his talks with Bagge. Shigemitsu was quick to give his sup- 
port to Konoye and sent Tadashi Sakaya, who had been Minis- 
ter in Finland, to Bagge with whom he was on friendly terms. 

Bagge told Sakaya that if Japan offered to sign a peace 
treaty he did not think the Allies would insist on her uncon- 

| 


* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 238. 

** Ibid. 
*** Archive of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of China, Press 
Department, File 16(2)257. Communication from Chuo Nao-hsing of 
May 6, 1944. 
se** Ibid. File 16(2)329. Communication from Wu Kuang-hang of 
October 9, 1944. 
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ditional surrender. If Japan took the initiative, he declared, 
the Imperial house would be preserved.* 

Sakaya at once informed Shigemitsu of this. Bagge, who 
had served in Japan for more than 20 years, was due to 
return home in March 1945. The Japanese Government 
decided to use this opportunity to sound the attitude of the 
Allies more earnestly. Shigemitsu had a meeting with Bagge. 

He stressed that the Emperor was a “peace-loving man” 
and declared that most of the Japanese diplomats, including 
himself, shared the Emperor’s aspirations. In conclusion he 
asked Bagge to do everything in his power to help Japan 
initiate peace talks and ascertain “what kind of peace Britain 
and the USA wanted to conclude”. In Stockholm Bagge 
was to contact the Japanese Minister Suemasa Okamoto.** 
A few days later Sakaya called on Bagge, telling him Shi- 
gemitsu was pinning a great deal of hope on him and 
expected that upon arriving in Stockholm he, Bagge, would 
immediately inform the Swedish Government of every- 
thing." 

But no sooner did Bagge leave Tokyo than the Koiso 
Cabinet tendered its resignation. It failed to overcome the 
resistance of the military and take the country out of the 
war. 

The Miao Ping affair was one of the reasons behind the 
resignation of the Koiso Cabinet. 

In the spring of 1945, in defiance of the attitude of the 
military and the Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, who had in 
the autumn of 1944 turned down Ugaki’s suggestion that 
contact should be established with the Kuomintang author- 
ities, Koiso took steps on his own initiative to get in touch 
directly with the Chungking Government. 

Miao Ping, a leading official of the puppet Wang Ching- 
wei Government in Nanking who was closely connected 
with Ho Ying-chin, the War Minister in the Chiang Kai- 
shek Government, and with General Tai Li, chief of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s secret political intelligence agency, was invited 
to Tokyo in March 1945. 

In the Japanese capital Miao Ping had a meetnig on 
March 17 with Prince Higashi-Kuni (a member of the 


* Mamoru Shigemitsu, Upheaval in the Period of Showa (in Japa- 
nese), Tokyo, 1952, pp. 262-63. 

** R. Butow, Japan's Decision to Surrender, p. 162. 
*** Historical Documents on the End of the War, pp. 238, 246. 
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Imperial family), who tried to ascertain the reasons inducing 
the Chinese official to come to Japan and explore the ground 
for negotiations, the idea of which had already encountered 
opposition not only from members of the Koiso Cabinet but 
also from the Japanese High Command in China. The prince 
spoke warmly of Chiang Kai-shek and said he hoped the 
Miao Ping mission would be successful and lead to peace 
with both China and the United States.* 

In the course of the next two weeks Miao Ping was accord- 
ed every courtesy. He was received by the Prime Minister 
Koiso and spent many hours in talks with the Assistant 
Minister for War. These talks did not proceed smoothly. 
Difficulties were caused by the proposals which Miao Ping 
made on behalf of the Chungking Government. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s peace conditions consisted of six points, 
which included the withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
China, the return of the Chungking Government to Nank- 
ing not later than three months after the end of hostilities 
and the signing of an armistice with Britain and the USA. 
Chiang Kai-shek raised no objection to signing a separate 
agreement with Japan on the future status of Manchuria.** 

The question of achieving peace through Miao Ping was 
debated several times by the Government. However, the 
draft treaty proposed by Miao Ping was opposed by the 
War and Navy Ministers as well as by the Chief-of-Staff 
General Umezu, who like the Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
hoped to obtain better conditions under a compromise peace. 
Besides, they did not trust Miao Ping. Almost the entire 
Cabinet, with the exception of Koiso, regarded Miao Ping 
as a political hireling who could be neither trusted nor 
regarded as a genuine representative of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Moreover, they feared political repercussions in Japan 
herself: action by fascist-minded Army officers in the event 
peace negotiations were started. The talks with Miao Ping 
were cut short on instructions from the Emperor. 

Having adjusted itself to the views of the ruling militarist 
groups, the Japanese diplomatic service, including its top 
echelons, was unable to assess the international situation at 
the close of 1944-beginning of 1945 correctly and draw the 
conclusion that urgent steps had to be taken to end the war. 


* [bid., p. 246. 
“* Ibid. 
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United States forces began the assault of Okinawa at 
08.30 hours on April 1, 1945. The seizure of this island in 
June enabled the United States Air Force to bomb Japanese 
towns systematically. By the end of the war 81 of the 206 
large Japanese towns were badly damaged. In Tokyo, Ka- 
wasaki and Yokohama 49 per cent of the dwellings were 
destroyed, in Osaka and Kobe 32.6 per cent and in Nogoye 
31 per cent.* 

The United States Navy and Air Force launched operations 
in the South China Sea, attacking ships in the ports of 
Indochina, in Hongkong and in South China. Australian and 
Dutch troops began landing on the Indonesian Islands in 
May 1945. The Japanese were compelled to pull out of 
Burma, where the British massed an army of half a million 
men. United States troops re-captured almost the whole of 
the Philippines. However, until the Soviet Union’s entry 
into the war against Japan, the British and US forces were 
unable to blockade her completely and cut her off from 
her principal sources of strategic materials and armaments. 
From Manchuria Japan received iron ore, steel and coal, 
from China and Korea she received food. The large Kwan- 
tung Army deployed in Manchuria had hardly been used in 
the war. This gave the Japanese military the hope that all 
was not lost, that there were realistic possibilities of Japan 
putting up a long resistance to the USA and Britain. Similar 
views were held by senior US and British officers. 

The Anglo-US Command planned large-scale operations 
against Japan for the second half of 1945 and for 1946. 
Churchill expected that the war against Japan would end 
not earlier than in 1947.** 

On April 5, 1945, the day the Koiso Cabinet resigned, 
news was received that the Soviet Government had de- 
nounced the neutrality pact of April 13, 1941. This was a 
heavy blow to Japanese diplomacy, which had not displayed 
adequate foresight and ability to evaluate the situation. While 
systematically violating the pact, the Japanese ruling class 
had disregarded warnings from the Soviet Union. 

A statement issued by the Soviet Government on April 5, 
1945 pointed out the fundamental changes that had taken 


* United States Strategic Bombing Survey, US Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1947, p. 7. 

** Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. VI, London, 
1954, p. 141. 
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place in the international situation since the signing of the 
pact and stressed that Japan had violated the terms of the 
pact. 

“Germany attacked the USSR, and Japan, Germany’s 
ally,” the Soviet statement declared, “is helping her in her 
war against the USSR. Moreover, Japan is at war with the 
USA and Britain, who are Allies of the Soviet Union.” In 
these circumstances the Soviet Government considered that 
“the neutrality pact between Japan and the USSR has lost 
its meaning”.* 

The denunciation of the pact was another serious warning 
to the Japanese ruling class that the aggressive war started 
by them had to be terminated. 

However, this ruling class failed to draw the proper 
conclusion from this warning. They hoped, by manoeuvring 
and taking advantage of the contradictions between the 
members of the anti-fascist coalition, to secure a peace which 
would leave them in possession of some of the territories 
they had seized. 

Senior statesmen met in conference on April 5, 1945 to 
decide on the candidature of the next Prime Minister. 
General Tojo, as an ex-Premier, was present, attending a 
top-level conference of this kind for the first time. Through- 
out the session he was sharp and aggressive. The new Cab- 
inet, he said, would probably be the last one. Frequent 
Cabinet changes in war-time were harmful. There were two 
contrary opinions current at the time. One favoured fighting 
to the end; the other wanted peace restored by an uncondi- 
tional surrender. This question would have to be settled 
first. Then they could recommend a new Premier.** 

In reply to Tojo’s statement some of the participants in 
the conference said the question of whether to continue the 
war or sign a peace should be settled first. But there were 
objections to this, and it was suggested that the conference 
confine itself to examining the question of who should be 
the next and last Japanese war-time Prime Minister. This 
viewpoint gained the upper hand. The choice fell on the 
aged and deaf Admiral Kantaro Suzuki, who had in the past 
been commander of the Imperial Guard and senior aide to 
the Emperor. The ruling class felt that since Suzuki had 


* Uneshnaya politika SSSR, Vol. V, p. 554. 
** R. Butow, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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nothing to do with the war or the suffering brought by it, 
the people would trust him sooner than anybody else. 

Suzuki appointed Shigenori Togo as his Foreign Minis- 
ter, this choice, as Suzuki himself said, being determined 
not only by the fact that he knew Togo personally but also 
by the fact that Togo “had been against the war from the 
very beginning ... and had resigned from the Tojo Cabinet 
in protest against Tojo’s policy of diktat”. Acting upon his 
long-standing belief that Japan “cannot be successful in a 
war against the USA and Britain’, he felt it was his duty 
to terminate the bloodshed. 

Togo was summoned post-haste to Tokyo. At his meeting 
with Suzuki he showed no enthusiasm for the proposal that 
was made to him. Conscious of the responsibility borne by 
diplomacy, he tried to obtain from Suzuki a promise of sup- 
port for the steps he would take to end the war. The talk 
dragged out and in the end Togo declined the post offered 
him. Suzuki suggested another talk on the following day. 

On the next day representatives of various groups called 
on Togo and urged him to accept a position in the Suzuki 
Cabinet. At the second meeting with Suzuki, the latter 
unconditionally accepted Togo’s terms, declaring that as 
Foreign Minister Togo would have a free hand. 

After the Soviet Union denounced the neutrality pact, 
the Japanese Foreign Office sought to settle Soviet-Japa- 
nese relations by negotiation in order to be able to continue 
the war. 

Although an unprejudiced assessment of the situation 
showed that at the given stage there could be no question of 
either a military or diplomatic victory, the Japanese military 
preferred to ignore the facts.* They went on preaching the 
thesis that the day of national salvation would come when 
the Japanese would come to grips with the enemy on Japa- 
nese soil. At the same time, these people did not close their 
eyes to diplomatic possibilities. They believed that through 
diplomacy it was possible somewhat to lighten Japan’s grow- 
ing difficulties. While the Army staked on averting the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the war on the side of the Allies, 
the Navy nursed far-reaching plans. The admirals wanted 


* On April 15, 1945 War Minister Korechika Anami ordered the 
arrest of some 400 persons suspected of sympathising with the mood to 
end the war. Among them were diplomats. 
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the diplomats to reach agreement on an exchange of cruisers 
(and other armaments) for Soviet oil and aircraft. The 
fantastic nature of these plans shows how unrealistically the 
Japanese leaders assessed the international situation. 

Togo adopted a cautious attitude towards these plans, 
emphasising that in war-time diplomatic success depended 
entirely on the military situation. He warned that possibly 
it was too late for the Foreign Ministry to rectify the harm 
that had been inflicted on relations with the Soviet Union. 

He believed that in order to be in a position to sign an 
acceptable peace Japan had to step up her military effort 
and offer desperate resistance to the enemy. While the battle 
for Okinawa was in progress he wrote to the military lead- 
ers: “If Japan succeeds in repulsing the enemy on Okinawa, 
the Soviet Union and other countries will see that she is 
still in possession of a considerable war potential. Besides, 
in this case the enemy would require some time before he 
can resume his offensive. In such a situation it would be 
possible to build a foundation for our diplomacy, which at 
present is in an impasse.’”* 

Germany’s defeat made a deep impression on the Japa- 
nese people and Government. The people were told that 
Germany was defeated because she did not have the spiritual 
strength of the subjects of his Imperial Majesty. Further, it 
was stressed that Hitler had doomed himself by beginning 
a war on two fronts.** 

Propaganda statements apart, there was still the real situ- 
ation to face. Practical conclusions had to be drawn from 
the defeat of Japan’s principal ally. On May 11 top-ranking 
ministers and Army and Navy leaders had a meeting to 
discuss the situation. Togo appreciated that the decisive 
moment had come and that the alternatives were to do some- 
thing or calmly watch the military push Japan to her destruc- 
tion. He felt that Germany’s surrender offered a splendid 
opportunity for a re-orientation of Japanese policy. 

However, the Foreign Minister was the only one of the 
Big Six to realise that Japan could not continue the war 
economically, diplomatically or militarily. At the conference 
Togo reminded his colleagues that he had always warned 
the Government that it had to take a decisive step before 


* Istoriay voiny na Tikhom okeanc, Vol. IV, pp. 184-85. 
** Asahi, May 9, 1945. 
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the USA and Britain reached agreement with the Soviet 
Union. It was now too late for this and quite useless to wait 
for economic and military assistance from the Soviet Union. 
But even at this hour his words failed to impress his hearers. 
Instead of fundamentally changing state policy which would 
lead to a speedy end of the war, the Big Six continued to 
look for a magic key that would save Japan from the in- 
exorably approaching catastrophe. 

At this conference, which lasted three days (May 11, 12 
and 14, 1945), attention was centred on the attitude of the 
USSR and the possibility of using it to enable Japan to 
withdraw from the war. 

It was decided that efforts would be made to avert the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the war against Japan, secure a 
favourable attitude of the Soviet Union towards Japan and 
achieve peace with Britain and the USA through Soviet 
mediation.* 

The discussion brought to light wide differences in the 
assessment of the situation. 

Anami and Umezu, representing military circles, did not 
feel the situation was hopeless. Anami declared: “Japanese 
forces are still in occupation of vast enemy territory, and 
the enemy has only landed on small islands. I therefore 
refuse to consider terms for Japan as for a defeated coun- 
try.” 

Anami was supported by the Navy Minister Mitsumasa 
Yonai, who said that fulfilment of the third point of the 
decision must be postponed.** The views of the War and 
Navy ministers prevailed. 

Togo warned that to pave the way for the successful ful- 
filment of the contemplated plan of action Japan had to be 
prepared to make large concessions. He suggested that Japan 
should return to the USSR territory obtained by her under 
the Portsmouth Treaty, i.e., the southern part of Sakhalin 
Island and the Kuril Islands. Nobody raised any particular 
objection to this. In effect, the question discussed was not 
the payment for negotiations but Japan’s ability to continue 
the war, and the ways and means of carrying out the above- 
mentioned plan. Thus the golden mean that where unanim- 
ity was non-existent only compromise remained played its 
role in Japanese political practice. 

* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 330. 
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The question of ending the war, which previously had 
never been specifically examined either by the Government 
or the Army and Navy leaders, was thus moved to the 
background. 

The determination of the military to continue the war and 
the absence of other acceptable alternatives forced Japan to 
turn her gaze to the Soviet Union. 

Had Japan any grounds for believing that the Soviet 
Union would fall in with her plans? By no means. 

The Japanese ruling clique regarded the Soviet Union’s 
participation in a coalition with the USA and Britain as a 
marriage of convenience. Since the war in Europe had ended 
and the Soviet Union had attained its objectives, Japan 
proposed to offer the USSR some concessions as payment 
for its assistance. If this were turned down Japan would 
seek the Soviet Union’s agreement to act as intermediary in 
a compromise peace. Japanese diplomacy lost sight of the 
Soviet Union’s fundamental foreign policy line aimed at 
eradicating hotbeds of war and liberating enslaved peoples. 

While planning to ask the Soviet Union for its good 
offices, Japanese diplomacy tried to sound the attitude of 
its adversaries through other countries as well. 

However, the negative attitude of most of the military 
leaders to peace talks acted as a brake on Japanese diplom- 
acy. Diplomats acted cautiously, fearing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of military circles. Nonetheless, the possibilities for 
initiating negotiations on a compromise peace were explored 
more actively beginning in the spring of 1945. 


+ He & 


On April 11, Shakaya, through whom Shigemitsu had 
maintained contact with the Swedish Minister Widar Bagge, 
informed the new Foreign Minister of Shigemitsu’s talks with 
Bagge. Belonging to a circle eager to put an end to the 
war, Togo was delighted to hear that the Swedish Minister 
had undertaken to explore the United States viewpoint on 
his own initiative, without a formal request from Japan. 
Bagge arrived in Sweden only at the beginning of May. 
On May 10 he saw the Japanese Minister Okamoto, who 
told him that he had no instructions from his Government 
but would at once ask for such instructions. Bagge said the 
Swedish Government was quite prepared to ascertain United 
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States intentions provided this was officially requested by the 
Japanese Government, and added that the Swedish Foreign 
Minister Christian Gunther had requested formal confir- 
mation of the information he, Bagge, had brought him. 

The Okamoto telegram stating that Bagge had asked for 
a formal representation from the Japanese Government put 
Togo in an embarrassing position. In view of what Shakaya 
had communicated to it, the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
had something quite different in mind. This circumstance 
coupled with the fact that Togo did not know how far the 
Cabinet would go in negotiations served as the reason for 
the evasive reply which he sent to Sweden. He wrote that 
the Japanese Government could take no action until it had 
minutely studied this question.* 

The reply handed by Okamoto on May 16 disappointed 
Bagge, but he was compelled to agree that neither Okamoto 
nor he could do anything save wait. He drew Okamoto’s 
attention to the activities of the Japanese Military Attaché 
General Makoto Ono, who was energetically looking for an 
intermediary to help him to contact the governments of the 
USA and Britain. At Ono’s request and on his behalf a 
German industrialist had asked Prince Carl, brother of the 
Swedish king, to act as intermediary between Japan and the 
Allies with the purpose of saving the Japanese Army and 
the Imperial system.** Carl brought this to the notice of the 
Foreign Ministry,and Gunther instructed Bagge to ask Oka- 
moto to halt Ono’s activities because they were confusing 
matters. 

The activities of the Military Attaché soon came to the 
knowledge of the Swedish press and radio, and shortly 
afterwards the entire world press discussed the report about 
the Japanese peace explorations in Sweden. 

These reports frightened Togo, who was trying to enlist 
Soviet mediation. He demanded that the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff Umezu warn his officers against diplomatic action 
of this kind. The sharp political struggle between those who 
wanted the war to continue in Japan proper and those who 
wanted immediate peace forced Togo to act cautiously. 
Meanwhile, acting on the requests he had received from 
Shigemitsu and from Togo, Bagge forwarded the Japanese 
peace proposals to the United States Ambassador Herschel 


* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 239. 
** [bid., p. 238. 
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Johnson. The Japanese insisted that the peace terms should 
provide for the preservation of their control over Korea 
and Taiwan.” This did not satisfy the USA, which had 
publicly stated in the Cairo Declaration that Taiwan would 
be returned to China and that Korea’s independence would 
be restored. The Americans planned turning Korea into a 
United States outpost in the Far East. 

Herschel Johnson said that the Allied attitude in this 
issue had been clearly enunciated in the Cairo Declaration 
and that the USA could not change it. He let it be under- 
stood that the USA desired control over Korea.** 

Having ascertained the US attitude and seeing that the 
United States diplomats in Sweden had had no direct 
instructions to maintain contact with them, the Japanese 
turned their attention to Switzerland, to contacts with Allen 
Dulles. 

On May 9, 1945 the Japanese Naval Attaché in Berne 
Captain 3rd Rank Yoshiro Fujimura sent a secret telegram 
to Tokyo in which he tried to persuade his superiors that 
Japan must start peace negotiations with the United States 
Intelligence Agency in Switzerland, where Allen Dulles was 
in charge. This suggestion, which was unexpected by the 
Japanese Naval Command, was the result of long discus- 
sions, which Fujimura, who had served in Germany, had 
had with like-minded colleagues, who had likewise served 
in the Japanese Embassy in Berlin. These diplomats had 
lost all hope of helping their country. Tokyo, where the final 
decision had to be taken, was thousands of miles away. 
Besides, would the men in high position in Tokyo heed the 
counsel of their subordinates? 

While this group in Germany was evolving its plan, events 
moved so swiftly that Fujimura and a number of other 
members of the Embassy were urgently given other appoint- 
ments. Fujimura found himself in Switzerland, where he 
was soon appointed Naval Attache. 

He shared his secret plans with his friends—Shigeyoshi 
Tsuyama, representative of the Osaka Shushen Kabushiki 
Kaisha, and Shintaro Ryu, Asahi correspondent. The trio 
decided to contact the Americans without waiting for instruc- 
tions from their Government. Fujimura feverishly looked for 


* Ibid., p. 235. 
** Ibid, p. 248. 
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an intermediary, realising that direct contact was much too 
risky and might have undesirable consequences. 

After long deliberation they decided to use the services 
of a German acquaintance, one Friedrich Hack. On April 
23, 1945 Hack, acting as an intermediary for Fujimura, 
called on Dulles’ agents: Harry White, director of the Amer- 
ican Bank in Zurich, von Gavernitz, Dulles’ secretary, and 
Dulles’ adviser on Japanese affairs.* 

Three days after this initial meeting, Hack and Fujimura 
received word from Dulles that he desired their personal 
history statements and a point-by-point written outline of 
Japan’s position and intentions. 

A hastily convened meeting of the Fujimura “circle” was 
immediately held and a reply drafted to the following 
effect: Commander Yoshiro Fujimura, Japanese Naval 
Attaché in Switzerland, wishing to exert himself to the utmost 
to bring about direct negotiations between Japan and the 
United States, was desirous of obtaining the views of the 
Government of the United States with respect to this ques- 
tion. 

From a conversation with Hack, who delivered the reply, 
and Fujimura’s personal history statement, it became evident 
that the latter had no authority to conduct any negotiations. 
But Hack promised that Fujimura would do everything pos- 
sible to persuade the Navy leadership and the Japanese 
Government to decide on an immediate cessation of the war. 

The Americans eagerly took up this thread. Dulles lost 
no time informing Washington and requested instructions. 
On May 3 a reply arrived from the US State Department 
authorising Dulles’ agents to receive whatever representations 
Fujimura wished to make but warning them not to commit 
the United States in any way. Washington’s willingness to 
hear what he had to say was relayed to Fujimura that same 
day.** 

For five days Fujimura conferred with his colleagues, and 
finally on May 8 it was decided to send an urgent telegram 
personally to the Navy Minister and the Navy Chief-of- 
Staff. Late in the evening, in the utmost secrecy, Fujimura 
coded his communication using a code brought from Japan 
to Europe in a submarine. Early next morning, i.e., 24 hours 


* R. Butow, op. cit., pp. 104-05. 
** [bid., p. 105. 
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after Germany’s surrender, Fujimura sent his telegram to 
Tokyo. 

In this telegram he wrote only a half-truth, saying that 
he was conveying to Tokyo the proposal made by Dulles 
through Hack. According to his telegram, Dulles had told 
him that if Japan desired to end the war quickly he, Dulles, 
would be happy to inform Washington of this and would be 
prepared to help realise this desire. 

In the course of several days, burning with impatience, 
Fujimura sent one telegram after another. In a telegram on 
May 13 he reported, for example, that the United States 
and British forces massed in Europe as well as the Soviet 
forces on the Western Front would soon be transferred to 
the Far East, where they would be committed to a campaign 
against Japan. In the telegram dispatched on May 16 he 
mentioned the advantages that had accrued to Italy, which 
had withdrawn from the war, compared with Germany which 
had fought to the end.* 

Foreign Minister Togo was inclined to treat this explora- 
tion seriously and requested Yonai to inform Fujimura that 
Japan would not agree to unconditional surrender: she must 
receive definite conditions and wanted to know what had 
to be done to obtain these conditions.** 

Two weeks passed before the naval chiefs in Tokyo replied 
to Fujimura’s telegram. The Chief of the Naval Affairs 
Bureau advised Fujimura to be careful not to fall into an 
enemy trap, warning him that the proposed negotiations 
“seemed to be an enemy scheme to undermine Japan’s will 
to fight by creating a split between the Imperial Army and 
Navy”. 

The Army leaders did not want peace, insisting on fighting 
in Japan proper. The Navy Command doubted if a ranking 
officer could be entrusted with such a delicate matter as 
the conduct of secret diplomatic negotiations, and therefore 
gave Fujimura careful instructions on developing contacts 
with Dulles. 

The Fujimura group were afraid that if no positive pro- 
posals were made to Dulles in the immediate future the 
negotiations would not take place at all. Exasperated by 


* Ibid., pp. 107-08. 
** Shigenoru Togo, One Aspect of the Epoch (in Japanese), Tokyo, 
1951, pp. 128-29. 
*** R. Butow, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Tokyo’s indifference to his initiative, Fujimura decided that 
there was only one thing to do. When the reply could be 
delayed no longer he informed the Americans that no reply 
had yet been received from Tokyo. At the same time he sent 
another telegram to the naval chiefs in Tokyo, pleading 
that they should trust and authorise him to begin talks forth- 
with in order to save Japan from Germany’s fate. Up to the 
end of May he sent four more telegrams but received no 
reply. 

Meanwhile, members of his group tried to ascertain the 
conditions on which the USA would negotiate with Japan. 

The impression gained by the Fujimura group was that 
Japan could hope to preserve the Imperial regime and her 
merchant marine but there was absolutely no possibility 
of her retaining possession of Korea and Taiwan.” Before 
the group received a reply from Tokyo they decided that 
Fujimura had to go to Tokyo and report all the circumstances 
personally. When this was discussed with Dulles’ adviser 
on Japanese affairs, he raised no objections but hinted that 
Fujimura would only get into trouble for his pains. He said 
it would be more to the point if Tokyo were to dispatch to 
Switzerland a man of rank—a general, admiral or cabinet 
minister: the United States would guarantee a safe conduct 
for the emissary and would make it possible for him to reach 
Switzerland.** 

This found a response in Tokyo. The Assistant Navy 
Minister Takagi offered to go to Switzerland. The idea of 
sending an emissary was supported by Yonai, but the Navy 
General Staff opposed this step, fearing open action by 
fascist-minded young officers, who were demanding a con- 
tinuation of the war. Besides, the Foreign Minister Togo 
informed Yonai that a more reliable contact had been estab- 
lished with the Americans through the Japanese Minister 
in Switzerland Kase. The Government decided to conduct 
negotiations through the diplomatic and military group led 
by Kase.*** 

Yonai sent Fujimura a telegram instructing him to work 
with Kase and his staff in Berne. Upon receipt of these 
instructions on June 20 Fujimura called on Kase and ex- 


* R. Butow, op. cit., p. 108. 
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plained the progress of his negotiations with the Amer- 
icans.~ 

This ended the Fujimura explorations, but they had shown 
the Japanese that the United States ruling circles were pre- 
pared to amend the war objectives proclaimed earlier, 
abandon the demand for unconditional surrender and sign 
peace before the Soviet Union entered the war. 

To some extent Fujimura’s work prepared the ground for 
separate Japanese-United States talks, which Dulles con- 
ducted with Minister Kase and General Okamoto. 

The Kase group became active in May 1945. It included 
the Military Attaché in Berne Lieutenant-General Seigo 
Okamoto and Japanese bankers—Kitamura, member of the 
Advisory Board of the Bank for International Settlements 
in Basle, and Yoshimura, a department head of the same 
bank. 

It should be noted that the Japanese, according to the 
reminiscences of Kase, Kitamura and Yoshimura, were 
induced to contact United States representatives by the Swiss 
bankers Weber and Hirsch. The latter told the Japanese: 
“You must hasten to stretch out your hand to the USA if 
you want to save the Emperor and a population of 80 mil- 
lions. If we get the necessary authorisation it will be possible 
to think along these lines.”** 

It is hardly likely that the Swiss Government was inter- 
ested in Japanese-United States relations to that extent. 
These explorations were evidently undertaken by the United 
States Intelligence Service, which, parellel with its contact 
with Fujimura, desired to find other channels of liaison with 
the Japanese ruling circles. In mid-May Kitamura and Yoshi- 
mura informed the Military Attaché Okamoto and the 
Minister Kase of the offer from the Swiss bankers and also 
of their plan of contacting the United States Government. 
At first they intended to act through Thomas Mckittrick, the 
American President of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, but Jater they chose the Swedish banker Per Jacobs- 
son, adviser of the Bank for International Settlements, who 
was on friendly terms with the staff of the United States 
Consulate in Basle. Another consideration that led them to 
choose Jacobsson was that he was a relative of a high- 


* Ibid. 
** Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 301. 
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ranking officer of the British Navy. The Japanese thus want- 
ed negotiations with the USA and also to keep Britain 
informed of them. 

At a meeting with Jacobsson in mid-June, Yoshimura 
and Kitamura told him that they were acting also on behalf 
of Minister Kase and the Military Attaché Seigo Okamoto 
and requested him to convey to Allen Dulles that Japan 
desired to start peace talks. The Japanese peace terms were: 
an amendment of the terms for unconditional surrender, 
inviolability of the Imperial system, the preservation of the 
Constitution, an international administration for Manchuria, 
the retention by Japan of Korea and Taiwan.* This clearly 
showed that Japanese imperialism had no intention of re- 
turning all seized territory or making any serious concessions. 

Dulles immediately sent the Japanese proposals to 
Washington, while Jacobsson apprised London of the Japa- 
nese terms. A reply soon arrived from Washington. Jacobsson 
returned to Basle and on instructions from Dulles informed 
the Japanese that the USA wished to preserve the Imperial 
institution but since other countries (the USSR, France and 
China) were opposed to this, it could not record its commit- 
ment in writing. It could only state its understanding that 
the Imperial regime would be maintained in the event Japan 
surrendered. The Americans felt that the Constitution had 
to be amended. Nothing was said in the reply about Japan’s 
claims to the retention of Korea and ‘Taiwan. Through 
Jacobsson Dulles made it clear that all of Japan’s plans 
would collapse if she did not begin negotiations before the 
Soviet Union entered the war.”* 

Dulles thus leaked to the Japanese the Yalta decision on 
the Soviet Union’s entry into the war against Japan after 
the end of the war in Europe. 

Okamoto and Kase lost no time in informing Tokyo of 
the American stand. Kase insisted that the Foreign Ministry 
agree to begin negotiations. In reply Togo requested further 
information. 

Talks with representatives of the United States Mission 
in Lisbon proceeded parallel with the negotiations in Switzer- 
land. The Counsellor of the Japanese Mission Inouye con- 
tacted an official of the United States Embassy in mid-May. 


* Historical Documents on the End of the War, pp. 301-02. 
** Thid., p. 302. 
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As in Switzerland, the terms proposed by Japan were that 
she retain the territory she had seized before the outbreak 
of the Second World War (i.e., Korea, Taiwan, Manchu- 
ria and so on). Inouye declared that if necessary the Japa- 
nese Government would transfer to China and continue the 
war from there. In China Japan had a powerful army and 
a strong military potential. Besides, Japan had numerous 
Chinese supporters and held the richest part of Asia. Inouye 
tried to intimidate the Americans with the threat of a long 
war and with the “Soviet menace”. He insisted that the 
Western Allies abandon their demand for Japan’s uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

Meanwhile, preparations were under way for a Big Three 
Conference at Potsdam, where problems of Europe and the 
Far East were on the agenda. The USA and Britain did 
not hope for a quick victory with their own forces and were 
eager to see the USSR enter the war. Another factor was 
Japan’s reluctance to make substantial concessions. Moreover, 
US imperialism wanted to crush its imperialist rival. The 
Japanese-American talks were discontinued. The Potsdam 
Conference, which adopted a special declaration on Japan, 
opened on July 17. 


As we have already pointed out, the Big Six decision 
of May 14, 1945 envisaged steps to settle relations with the 
Soviet Union and continue the war in the Pacific. 

Before this decision was taken, Japanese diplomacy 
attempted through a series of unofficial acts to sound out 
the stand of the Soviet Government. The aim, it will be 
recalled, was not only to save Japan but also help Germany. 
These attempts are tendentiously dealt with in Historical 
Documents on the End of the War published by the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry in 1952 and in the memoirs of Shigenori 
Togo, Mamoru Shigemitsu, Hachiro Arita, Fumimaro Ko- 
noye and many other Japanese diplomats and politicians.** 


* Archive of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of China, Press Depart- 
ment, File 16(2)457. 

** Shigenori Togo, The Cause of Japan, London, 1954; Shigenori 
Togo, One Aspect of the eee (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1951; Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, Japan and Her Destiny, London, 1958; Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
Upheaval in the Period of Showa (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1952; Fumimaro 
Konoye, Efforts to Achieve Peace (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1946. 
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Speaking of the attempts to ascertain the Soviet attitude, 
it may be noted that in a conversation with the Soviet 
Ambassador Y. A. Malik in February 1945, the Japanese 
Consul-General in Harbin Miyakawa (who had been Coun- 
sellor of the Japanese Embassy in Moscow) urged that the 
head of the Soviet Government demand the termination 
of the war. “If he made such a proposal,” Miyakawa said, 
“Hitler would stop the war, while Roosevelt and Churchill 
would not dare to oppose a proposal of this kind.”* Ana- 
logous advice was offered the Soviet Ambassador on two 
occasions in March 1945 by Tanakamaru, representative of 
the Japanese fishing firm of Nichiro.** 

With the unofficial explorations getting no response from 
the USSR, the Japanese Foreign Minister decided to take 
a hand in this himself. On April 20, 1945 he told the 
Soviet Ambassador “off the record”, as he put it, “a purely 
personal desire” to meet the Soviet Foreign Minister upon 
the latter’s return from the San Francisco Conference.*** But 
no official invitation was extended. The Japanese wanted the 
initiative to come from the Soviet Union. Togo feared the 
reaction of military circles, who had not lost hope of winning 
the war. The Soviet Government showed no desire to offer 
its services as intermediary, and in mid-May, using the Big 
Six decision as his point of departure, Togo decided on more 
active representations to the USSR although he did not be- 
lieve his diplomatic manoeuvring would be successful. He 
felt that “it was too late to make any approach to the 
Ussk7 = 

Victory over Germany enabled the powers of the anti- 
fascist coalition at war with Japan to mass huge forces in 
the Pacific and crush Japanese resistance. Togo realised that 
in this situation it would be next to impossible to secure a 
compromise peace. 

The Big Six decision, it will be recalled, did not envisage 
seeking Soviet mediation without delay. As a first step Japa- 
nese diplomacy had to attain understanding with the Soviet 
Government in order to prevent it from entering the war. 
Besides, the Japanese hoped to obtain Soviet oil in exchange 
for raw materials from the South Pacific. 


* FPA USSR, Archive 0146, List 269, File 4, pp. 75-76. 
** Tbid., File 4, pp. 123-26, 188-93. 
*=** Tbid., pp. 192, 194. 
#88" Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 347. 
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In late May Togo asked Koki Hirota, the former Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister, to meet the Soviet Ambassador 
Malik and ascertain his attitude. Hirota had to act in secret 
and in an unofficial capacity.* 

For almost a fortnight Hirota looked for a convenient 
moment for such a meeting. In the evening of June 3, 1945 
he called on Malik at the latter’s residence in the spa town 
of Hakone, saying that he had been taking a walk and 
decided to look in. Posing as a friend of the Soviet people, 
Hirota told the Ambassador that public opinion in Japan 
was unanimously for friendly relations with the USSR and 
that in Japan “very many people are thinking and studying 
the question of how to improve Soviet-Japanese relations’. 
Known for his aggressive statements in the past, Hirota spoke 
of the war against the USA and Britain as of “a struggle for 
the liberation and independence of the peoples of Asia”.** 

At a reception in the Soviet Embassy on the next day 
Hirota told Malik that it was necessary “to establish peaceful 
and friendly relations between the USSR and Japan” and 
that these relations should be formally recorded in a 
treaty.*** The Soviet Ambassador made no comment. Hirota 
did not hold any position in the Government and the Ambas- 
sador regarded him as a private person. 

Meanwhile, military circles were planning large-scale 
operations on the Japanese coast. 

Some militarists clearly realised that Japan hardly had 
a chance of successfully ending the war in the Pacific, but 
they believed in victory in a decisive battle in Japan prop- 
er. They held that peace talks should be started only after 
that victory. 

The Supreme council met in session on June 6 and it 
endorsed this point of view. A “Basic Programme for the 
Conduct of the War” was adopted, setting the task of “fight- 
ing the war to the end to preserve the state system, safeguard 
imperial territory and achieve the objectives of the war’.**** 
Togo spoke against continuing the war, declaring that “the 
international situation is extremely unfavourable for Japan”. 
He held that the desire of the military circles to fight the 
war in Japan proper “may be correct provided a powerful 


Ibid., p. 347. 

** FPA USSR, Archive 0146, List 269, File 4, pp. 261-75. 
4% Ibid., pp. 276-80. 

**"* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 351. 
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air army was available’. Since no such army existed “one 
could not say this method would profit Japan’’.* 

However, the decision was approved on June 8 at a con- 
ference at General Headquarters attended by the Emperor. 
At that conference, too, Togo spoke against the decision, 
saying it would hamper his foreign policy inanoeuvres. “In 
time of war,” he said, “diplomacy is determined by the mili- 
tary situation. If the improvement of the military situation 
and the growth of military forces are unreliable, the future 
of the country will be extraordinarily difficult.”** Nonethe- 
less, the decision was passed unchanged. The decisive role 
was played by the mood prevailing in military circles. They 
regarded the lull following the seizure of Okinawa as a sign 
of the United States Army’s weakness and its inability to 
conduct larger operations. 

After the conference Suzuki calmed Togo, explaining that 
he could not openly oppose the Army but in the concept 
of war objectives he had included only the preservation of 
Imperial territory and the nation. If that were done it could 
be considered that the war objectives had been attained.*** 

An emergency sitting of the Diet, which opened on June 
9, passed laws setting up a Home Guard, inaugurating 
extraordinary measures for the conduct of the war and so on. 
This sitting was marked by a riot of chauvinist passions 
calculated to boost the fighting spirit of the Japanese people. 

Togo and Yonai were dissatisfied with the results of the 
session. At a secret meeting on June 12 they decided that 
steps had to be taken without delay to implement Point 3 
of the resolution adopted by the Big Six on May 14, 1945, 
namely “to secure peace with Britain and the USA through 
the mediation of the USSR”.**"* 

Soon after the conference of June 8 Koichi Kido had an 
audience with the Emperor and found that the latter fa- 
voured ending the war. Understanding that with the inevit- 
able loss of Okinawa Japan's international position would 
become more difficult than before and that the hardships at 
home would increase, Kido advised the Emperor to adopt a 
decision making it possible for the Government to take steps 
to terminate the war. 


* Ibid. 

= ee Documents on the End of the War, p. 352. 
** Ibid. 

**** Thid., p. 383. 
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The Emperor had at one time said that Government 
might begin peace talks on the basis of his “letter”, stating 
that he had long been striving for peace and was fully deter- 
mined to stop the bloodshed on mutually acceptable condi- 
tions. 

Although Kido preferred direct contact with the USA and 
Britain, he felt the military would not agree to this, that 
they would evaluate such a step as recognition of Japan’s 
weakness. The USSR was the only neutral country capable 
of influencing the international situation. 

Kido knew that there would be little to distinguish be- 
tween the peace terms and unconditional capitulation. Japan 
had to be prepared to relinquish her leadership in Asia and 
her control of occupied territories. Moreover, she would 
have to withdraw her troops from foreign territory and 
reduce the strength of her Armed Forces to the pre-war 
level. This, Kido believed, was the main thing. He meant 
to discuss the details at the negotiations. 

He spent the next ten days (June 9-19, 1945) ascertaining 
the attitude of the leading members of the Cabinet and the 
Army leadership to his plan. Prime Minister Suzuki and 
Ministers Togo and Yonai promised him their support. Even 
War Minister Anami declared that he was prepared to 
support the plan although he was convinced that no action 
should be taken until a decisive battle was fought. 

Togo told Kido that from a practical point of view it 
would be very difficult for the Foreign Ministry to imple- 
ment his plan in face of the agreement which had been 
reached by the Imperial conference on June 8. To this Kido 
replied that he would try to make the Foreign Minister’s 
task an easier one, hinting that he would endeavour to use 
his influence at court to induce the Emperor to “command” 
the Big Six to set aside their “death to the last man” decision 
of June 8.* 

On June 22, the day when the USA announced the success 
of the campaign on Okinawa, the Emperor acting on Kido’s 
advice called a meeting of the Big Six. Breaking custom, 
the Emperor opened the meeting himself. He declared that des- 
pite the June 8 decision to fight to the end it was imperative 
to devise other means of averting the crisis overtaking Japan. 

At the conference Togo submitted his plan which was 


* R. Butow, op. cit., p. 114. 
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known to the Emperor. When he finished speaking, the Em- 
peror asked him if an envoy would be sent to the USSR and 
what chance there was of success. Togo replied that a Japa- 
nese delegation had to be sent to Moscow before the Soviet 
delegation went to Potsdam, i.e., during the first half of 


uly, 

When the Emperor asked the other participants in the 
conference for their opinion, War Minister Anami declared 
that he did not object to the planned steps but felt Japan 
should not be over-anxious to end the war at any price and 
thus expose her weakness to the enemy. Umezu seconded 
Anami’s stand and expressed the view that caution was of 
paramount importance and that Japan should not rush blindly 
into such negotiations. But the Emperor declared that nego- 
tiations had to be started without delay.* 

On the next day Togo told the former premier Hirota 
of the results of the conference and asked him to begin talks 
with Malik. On June 24 Hirota again called on Malik at Hak- 
one. He offered to discuss the “basic problems” concerning 
the two countries: the situation in Northeast China, econom- 
ic relations in South Asia and so on. In particular, he said 
Japan could supply the Soviet Union with rubber, lead, tin, 
tungsten and other raw materials in exchange for oil. Malik 
noted that “this was a complex and delicate matter’. The 
same answer had been given to S. A. Lozovsky by Naotake 
Sato, when the former had asked for the sale of rubber to 
the USSR.** 

On June 29 Hirota said Japan desired to sign with the 
USSR a treaty of non-aggression and the maintenance of 
peace in East Asia. After the war, he said, Japan would 
neutralise Manchuria, withdraw her troops from that region 
and renounce her fishing rights provided she received oil 
from the USSR. 

Hirota insisted that these proposals should be immediately 
studied by the Soviet Government.** 

In the monograph History of the War in the Pacific pro- 
gressive Japanese historians justifiably write: “The plan of 
the ruling circles to use the Soviet Union in their attempts 
to conclude peace was an impertinent venture of men who 


* R. Butow, op. cit., p. 120. 
** FPA USSR, Archive 0146, List 269, File 4, pp. 331-34. 
"** Ibid., Archive 06, List 68, File 891, pp. 416-21. 
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had forgotten their countless acts of treachery in regard to 
the Soviet Union.”* 

The insincerity of the Japanese ruling circles did not take 
long to come to the fore. Alluding to press reports, the 
Soviet Ambassador asked Hirota if it was true that a Japa- 
nese representative was conducting peace talks in Sweden. 
Despite facts, Hirota replied that this was not true because 
Japan intended to talk with the USSR and nobody else.** 

It will be recalled that at this time Japan was making 
desperate efforts in Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal to 
explore the attitude of the Americans, and there was little 
doubt that Hirota knew of these efforts. 

In view of the reports that the heads of the Big Three 
Powers would meet at the close of June, Togo decided to 
send a Japanese representative to the Soviet Union to fore- 
stall the conference and secure Soviet mediation.*** 

However, he made no haste to put this decision to practice. 
Hopes that the negotiations in Switzerland would be suc- 
cessful and fear of reaction by military-fascist circles fet- 
tered the Foreign Ministry. 

Only on July 2 Togo began prolonged consultations first 
with the Emperor’s younger brother Takamatsu, then with 
Prime Minister Suzuki, Chairman of the Privy Council 
Baron Kuchiro Hiranuma and palace circles. He proposed 
sending Konoye to the USSR. 

On July 12 he cabled Sato instructions to call on the 
Soviet Foreign Minister and ask if a special Japanese 
representative would be received in Moscow. “Although the 
special representative cannot arrive in Moscow before the 
Russian authorities depart for the Three-Power conference, 
it must be arranged that the special representative meets 
them as soon as they return to Moscow.”**** Nothing was said 
in the telegram about mediation. On the contrary, it was 
stressed that as long as the USA and Britain insisted on 
their demand for unconditional surrender the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would have no choice save to continue the war in 
order to sustain the prestige of the nation and preserve its 
existence. 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, p. 187. 

** FPA USSR, Archive 06, List 68, File 891, p. 422. 
*** Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 424. 
*e** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 21, pp. 36-37. 
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On July 12 the Emperor received Konoye and told him 
of his decision to send him to Moscow as his personal repre- 
sentative. Konoye at once gave his consent. 

On July 13 Sato called on Deputy Foreign Minister 
S. A. Lozovsky and handed him a letter for the Foreign 
Minister of the USSR. It stated that the Japanese Emperor 
desired to send to the USSR Prince Konoye as his official re- 
presentative. Sato requested permission for Konoye to come to 
the Soviet Union. Appended to the letter was a message from 
the Emperor stating in general terms his “desire to put an 
end to the war as quickly as possible”. Since Britain and 
the USA were demanding Japan’s unconditional surrender 
she was compelled to fight to the end and this would inev- 
itably lead to “more bloodshed”. 

The message did not state how Japan proposed to restore 
peace. Neither the Sato letter to the Soviet Foreign Minister 
nor the Emperor’s message, which, incidentally, had no 
addressee, stated the purpose of Konoye’s visit to the USSR 
or his powers. These powers were not stated concretely by 
the Japanese Government either. “The choice of Konoye, 
who hated the Soviet Union to the marrow of his bones, for 
the mission to the Soviet Union shows the insincerity of the 
Japanese Government towards the USSR,” progressive 
Japanese historians point out.* 

At the preliminary consultations with Togo and then 
during the audience given him by the Emperor Konoye in- 
sisted on being vested with unlimited powers to conduct 
negotiations. 

On July 14, ie., after the question of the Konoye mission 
was raised before the Soviet Government, the Japanese 
Cabinet met to examine the terms of the negotiations which 
Konoye would have to conduct in Moscow. There was sharp 
disagreement among the Cabinet members. The War Min- 
ister opposed granting Konoye unlimited powers, maintaining 
that Japan had not yet been defeated. Foreign Minister 
Togo and Navy Minister Yonai declared that the worst must 
be foreseen. The meeting ended without coming to a unani- 
mous opinion and without adopting a decision.** 

In Moscow on July 18 S. A. Lozovsky handed Sato the 
Soviet reply to his letter and to the Emperor’s message. 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, p. 188. 
** Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 425. 
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It pointed out that “the considerations stated in the message 
from the Emperor of Japan are general and contain no 
specific proposals. Furthermore, the Soviet Government is not 
clear about the purpose of Prince Konoye’s mission”. The 
reply ended with the words: “In view of the aforesaid, the 
Soviet Government does not deem it possible to give a defi- 
nite reply regarding the Emperor’s message or regarding the 
Konoye mission. 

On July 24 Sato received a telegram from Togo instructing 
him to tell the Soviet Government that the purpose of the 
Konoye mission was to request the Soviet Government to 
act as an intermediary with the aim of ending the war. 
Konoye had the further task of negotiating an improvement 
of Soviet-Japanese relations.** On July 25 Sato communi- 
cated to Lozovsky this explanation of the Japanese 
Government regarding the purpose of the Konoye mission.*** 
At the Potsdam Conference the Soviet Government gave its 
Allies all the details of the genet proposals. 


The Potsdam Declaration of the USA, Britain and China 
was published on July 26. It called upon Japan to surrender, 
warning her that further resistance would lead to her swift 
and total defeat, to the inevitable destruction of her large 
cities and the annihilation of her Armed Forces. 

The Declaration stated the basic political principles to be 
applied to Japan after her surrender: uprooting of militarism; 
occupation of Japan until the implementation of the 
fundamental objectives of the Declaration; fulfilment of the 
terms of the Cairo Declaration limiting Japanese sovereignty 
to Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and the minor islands 
to be determined by the Allies; the disarming of the Japanese 
Army; stern punishment for war criminals, and so on.’ 

In demanding Japan’s demilitarisation and democratisa- 
tion, the Potsdam Declaration mirrored the anti-fascist, 
liberation nature of the Second World War. The Soviet 
Union’s decisive role in the war and the liberative nature 
of the war made it impossible for the US ruling circles to 
dictate imperialist peace terms to their rival. 


* FPA USSR. Archive 06, File 897, p. 7. 
; * Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 443. 
** Ibid, 
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The publication of the Potsdam Declaration confronted 
the Japanese leaders with the necessity of evaluating it. 
This evaluation was initiated by Assistant Foreign Minister 
Matsumoto, who stated that in effect the Declaration gave 
the terms of surrender and that the only way Japan could 
end the war was to accept these terms. The Government, 
he said, had to publish the Declaration in full. Under no 
circumstances should it reject the Allied demands. If in the 
obtaining situation this could not be done, it would be best 
to say nothing at all. 

In principle, Togo agreed with this standpoint but he 
foresaw the difficulties which would arise when the issue 
was discussed with the military. He therefore wanted the 
Government to adopt a decision under which, while avoiding 
all comment of the Potsdam Declaration, it would make 
every effort to implement Point 3 of the Big Six decision 
of May, i.e., to secure at any price the Soviet Union's agree- 
ment to act as an intermediary in peace talks. If this move 
proved to be successful the terms Japan would obtain would 
be more acceptable than those proclaimed in the Potsdam 
Declaration. 

On July 27 the Supreme Council and the Cabinet of 
Ministers held a series of conferences. At one of these con- 
ferences Togo said that “the Declaration is an offer to sur- 
render on definite terms” and if it were turned down it 
would hinder further talks with the USSR and, with Japan’s 
adversaries. 

He saw through the real intentions of the US ruling 
circles. The keen interest which the Americans were show- 
ing in the explorations Japan had undertaken in Sweden, 
Switzerland and Portugal was not accidental. In “The 
Attitude of United Nations Public Opinion Towards Japan 
on the Eve of the Adoption of the Potsdam Declaration,” 
a review compiled by the Japanese Foreign Ministry, it is 
stated that “the mood in favour of conciliation with Japan 
is fairly strong among Americans, who continue to believe 
in the military objectives of the United Nations but do not 
trust and are afraid of the Soviet Union”.* Togo suggested 
that Japan should not state her attitude towards the Decla- 
ration and act in accordance with the attitude which the 
Soviet Union would adopt.** 


* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 503. 
** Tbid., p. 502. 
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Military circles were of a different mind. The Navy 
Chief-of-Staff Soemu Toyoda insisted that a manifesto 
rejecting the Potsdam Declaration should be published in 
order to stimulate the nation’s fighting spirit. He was sup- 
ported by War Minister Anami. At the cost of a great 
effort Togo managed to persuade the top advisers and 
Ministers that it was inadvisable to make any reply. Back- 
ing this view, Prime Minister Suzuki said that the Govern- 
ment would act in accordance with the mokusatsu principle, 
i.e., it would completely ignore the Declaration, and that 
this must strongly impress the enemy. 

Further, it was decided to avoid action which might be 
interpreted abroad as showing that Japan had rejected the 
Allied terms. The press was allowed, naturally without 
alluding to the Government, to call the Declaration “one 
of the many propaganda devices which the enemy was using 
in an effort to win the war”’.* 

On instructions from the Propaganda Department of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, on July 28 the newspapers published 
a greatly abridged version of the Potsdam Declaration, omit- 
ting, for example, words addressed to the people: “We 
do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved as a race 
or destroyed as a nation’, and “Japanese military forces after 
being disarmed shall be permitted to return to their homes 
with the opportunity to lead peaceful and productive lives”.** 
The newspapers declared that the Government was ignoring 
the Allied terms. 

Having received a rebuff at the Cabinet meetings on 
July 27, the military leaders were determined to settle scores 
on the next day. They feared that the absence of official 
reaction to the Declaration might be construed by the people 
and Army as tacit approval, which meant that the military 
caste was being sacrificed and many military leaders would 
be tried as war criminals. The striving to continue the war 
in Japan proper was now a sign of desperation; it was a 
hysterical striving to hold on as long as possible in the hope 
that the situation would change. 

The preparations for decisive battle in Japan proper and 
the manoeuvres to effect an exit from the war had earlier 
been regarded as two aspects of a single process, as an 


* [bid. 
** Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, pp. 199-200. 
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attempt to end the war more or less successfully and con- 
clude a compromise peace. 

But with the general situation steadily deteriorating, the 
struggle between the two groups (proponents of peace and 
proponents of a continuation of the war) entered a new 
phase. Each group sought to prove that it was guided by 
the higher interests of the nation and its policy would yield 
the best result. The Government’s hesitation to publish the 
Declaration only whipped the military into greater fury. 
For them mokusatsu was no longer enough. From the war 
theatre telegrams were pouring into Tokyo in which the 
Army commanders demanded “the immediate and more 
definitely expressed rejection of the Allied demand for 
surrender”. At a meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee 
on July 28, the military decided to take advantage of Togo’s 
absence to secure a revision of the former decision on the 
Declaration. War Minister Anami and Chiefs-of-Staff Umezu 
and Toyoda invited Prime Minister Suzuki into a separate 
room and told him that the Government’s failure to react 
to the Potsdam Declaration was strongly affecting the Army’s 
fighting spirit. The Government, they said, had to state 
firmly that it was ignoring the Declaration and would carry 
on with its policies despite everything. They managed to 
persuade Suzuki.* On the same day a press conference was 
held at which Suzuki made a statement. “The Potsdam 
Declaration,” he said, “is a supplement to the Cairo Decla- 
ration. The Government does not attach much importance 
to it and we are ignoring it. We shall relentlessly press 
forward to a successful end of the war.’** The newspapers 
printed the Suzuki statement under screaming headlines. 
The radio told the world that the Japanese Government 
had refused to accept the Potsdam Declaration. 

Togo was indignant over this dangerous statement by 
the Prime Minister. He told Suzuki that even the Prime 
Minister could not ignore a Cabinet decision. Suzuki did 
not have to be prompted to realise that his statement was 
obstructing the work of the diplomatic apparatus. “But it 
is hard, in fact, impossible to retract what has been stated,” 
he said to Togo.*** 

Far-sighted politicians and many diplomats and journalists 

* Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 502. 


** Asahi Shimbun, July 30, 1945. 
*** Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 503. 
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made it clear to Togo that it would be difficult to demand 
from the enemy more than had been promised in the Pots- 
dam Declaration.* Japanese diplomats abroad sent Togo 
telegrams insisting on the acceptance of the Declaration. The 
Japanese Minister in Switzerland Kase wrote that in his opin- 
ion the terms in the Potsdam Declaration were much more 
mild than the terms of the Yalta Declaration on Germany. 
He scrupulously analysed the attitude of the USA towards 
Japan, underscoring the pro-Japanese feelings of influential 
circles in that country. The Japanese Ambassador in the 
USSR Sato also sent Togo a telegram in which he sided with 
Kase.** 

The Japanese Government’s refusal to accept the Potsdam 
Declaration cost the Japanese people hundreds of thousands 
of lives. The US imperialists took advantage of this refusal 
to use the atomic bomb against the civilian population. 

On July 30 Sato called on Lozovsky to get the Soviet 
Government’s reply to the Japanese request for mediation 
and permission to send a special mission to Moscow. Lozov- 
sky told him that in view of the absence of the Head of 
Government and the Foreign Minister, the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not give its final reply. Sato drew attention to 
the Potsdam Declaration, which, he said, ‘“‘contains the inten- 
tion of forcing Japan to surrender unconditionally”. Japan, 
he declared, would not surrender on the terms stated in 
the Declaration. 

Returning to the question of mediation, Sato stressed that 
Konoye would be vested with the widest powers.*** This 
confirmed the statement made by Prime Minister Suzuki. 
The Japanese militarists were planning to fight a protracted 
war in Japan proper and in territory occupied by them in 
East Asia, thereby dooming hundreds of millions of people 
in Japan, China, Korea, Indonesia and other countries to 
incredible suffering. 

The Japanese ruling circles disregarded the Potsdam 
Declaration’s demand to terminate war. They ignored the 
unanimous desire of the overwhelming majority of the world’s 
population to put an end to war and fascism, establish dem- 
ocratic governments and punish the war criminals. 


oe 1b 


*** FPA USSR, Archive 436b, File 21, pp. 46-47. 


* Ibid., p. 504. 
id. 
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The United States Government knew that the Soviet 
Union was preparing to enter the war in conformity with 
the agreement reached at Yalta and in connection with the 
Japanese Government’s refusal to accept the Potsdam 
Declaration. At the Potsdam Conference the Soviet delegation 
confirmed that the USSR would honour the commitment 
it had undertaken at Yalta and enter the war against Japan. 

This foreshadowed Japan’s defeat. The Soviet Union’s 
entry into the war predetermined the defeat of Japan’s 
largest army massed in Northeast China and Japan’s imme- 
diate capitulation. 

Prompted by its purely imperialist plans of winning 
world supremacy and blackmailing other states, the US 
Government decided on the bombing of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki. President Harry S. Truman gave his consent to the 
use of atomic bombs, which were dropped on August 6 
and 9. 

However, neither the might of the atomic bomb nor the 
hundreds of thousands of lives lost in the explosion changed 
the decision of the Japanese Government and General Staff 
to continue the war in Japan proper. 

In reply to Togo’s inquiry of August 7, the General Staff 
replied that a “conventional bomb of no particular force” 
had been dropped on Hiroshima. The military leaders 
rejected Togo’s suggestion that the question of ending the war 
should be discussed at a Cabinet meeting. The Cabinet was 
not even summoned to meet, while a sitting of the Supreme 
Council was called off. Japan’s rulers were more interested 
in the results of Sato’s meeting with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister scheduled for August 8, 1945. 

At 17.00 hours on August 8 Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov received the Japanese Ambassador and 
made a statement to him on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. “After nazi Germany’s defeat and surrender,” he said, 
‘Japan remained the only Great Power still desiring to con- 
tinue the war.” In consequence of Japan’s rejection of the 
Potsdam Declaration the “Japanese Government’s request 
for the Soviet Union’s mediation in the war in the Far East 
has lost all meaning”. The Soviet Government subscribed 
to the Allied statement of July 26, 1945 and in order “to 
hasten peace, spare the peoples further sacrifice and suffer- 
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ing and enable the Japanese people to deliver themselves 
from the dangers and destruction which Germany experi- 
enced after her refusal to surrender unconditionally,” declared 
that as of August 9 the Soviet Union would consider itself 
in a state of war with Japan.* 

By entering the war against Japan the Soviet Govern- 
ment sought to eradicate the hotbed of war in the Far 
East, liberate the peoples of Asia from Japanese tyranny, 
hasten the approach of peace and thereby save tens of 
millions of people from the menace of a long and devastat- 
ing war in Japan proper and on territory occupied by her. 

The Soviet declaration of war was a staggering blow 
for the Japanese leaders. It knocked the ground from under 
their hopes of successfully continuing the war. 

The Japanese Government came to the conclusion that 
it had no other alternative but to end the war at once. 

The ruling classes were in mortal fear of revolutionary 
consequences that might shake the power of the landowners 
and capitalists. They now wanted the war to end as quickly 
as possible in order to avert a democratic revolution and 
preserve the Imperial system. The Soviet Union’s entry 
into the war had knocked the main trump card out of the 
hands of the military, who maintained that when the decisive 
battles would start on the Japanese islands, the land army 
on the continent would remain untouched and would enable 
Japan to fight a long and successful war. 

The Soviet Army crushed the resistance of the Japanese 
troops in all the sectors of the front and approached the 
vital centres of Manchuria. The threat of total defeat hung 
over the Kwantung Army. 

In the evening of August 9 Tokyo received a communi- 
cation to the effect that the Kwantung Army was unable to 
withstand the Soviet onslaught. 

The Higher Council met at 10.30 hours on August 9. For 
the first time the question of accepting the Potsdam Decla- 
ration was openly put on the agenda. The Soviet Union’s 
entry into the war had forced the military leaders likewise 
to change their attitude. The problem of whether to continue 
the war or sue for peace was not discussed. The answer was 
evident without discussion. 

Military leaders Anami, Umezu and Toyoda insisted on 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. HI, pp. 362-63. 
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putting forward four conditions for accepting the Potsdam 
Declaration: preservation of the existing state system, pun- 
ishment of war criminals by the Japanese themselves, inde- 
pendent disarmament and the barring of Allied occupation 
(if occupation was inevitable it had to be shortlived, imple- 
mented by a small force, with Tokyo to be unaffected by it). 
Togo considered that there should be only one condition, 
namely the preservation of the state system. The Council 
failed to reach a unanimous decision, and another meeting 
was convened with the attendance of the Emperor. At this 
meeting Suzuki read a statement written beforehand: “The 
Japanese Government is prepared to accept the conditions 
in the Three-Power Declaration of July 26. It understands 
that this Declaration contains no demands infringing upon 
the prerogatives of the Emperor as the sovereign ruler of 
Japan.”* The Emperor agreed with this wording. 

After the meeting Togo sent the Japanese Ministers in 
Stockholm and Berne telegrams instructing them to com- 
municate Japan’s agreement to accept the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration to the governments of Sweden and 
Switzerland.** The Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo Malik was 
informed of the statement at the same time.*** 

The Allied reply to the Japanese statement became known 
on August 12. It pointed out that “from the moment of 
surrender the authority of the Emperor and the Japanese 
Government with regard to the administration of the state 
will be subordinated to the Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
who will take such steps as he will deem necessary for the 
implementation of the terms of surrender.” “The form of 
the Government of Japan,” the reply said, “will in the long 
run, as stated in the Potsdam Declaration, be established by 
the freely expressed will of the Japanese people.”**** 

Thus, it was once more demanded that Japan accept all 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, although the possibility 
of preserving the Imperial system was indirectly recognised. 

As soon as the Foreign Ministry got the text of the 
reply, Assistant Foreign Minister Matsumoto, Cabinet Gen- 
eral Secretary Husalsune Sakomizu and other officials 
gathered at the Prime Minister’s residence to examine it. Mat- 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, pp. 211-12. 


** Historical Documents on the End of the War, p. 547. 
*** Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. Ill, p. 376. 
+ Ibid, pp. 378-79. 
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sumoto and Sakomizu were determined to persuade Togo 
and Suzuki to secure the final acceptance of the terms in the 
Allied reply. 

In the meantime, the Foreign Ministry’s Treaty Depart- 
ment occupied itself with the translation of the reply into 
the Japanese language. In the translation the emphasis was 
not so much on the meaning of the original as on the Foreign 
Ministry’s own interpretation of the text. This step was taken 
on the assumption that the militarists would do everything to 
give their own translation, which would not be as skilful as 
the translation by diplomats. 

A played-down translation was produced. The words 
“will be subordinated” were rendered as “will be limited”. 
But this did not help. The military leaders had heard the 
text on the radio. 

General Umezu and Admiral Toyoda hastened to the 
Emperor to tell him that the High Command considered the 
reply unacceptable. The Emperor assured them that the 
question would be closely studied as soon as the official reply 
was received. 

Somewhat later Togo consulted with Kido after having 
obtained the Emperor’s approval of the interpretation as 
presented by officials of the Foreign Ministry. 

At the emergency Cabinet meeting in the afternoon of 
August 12 Togo failed to prevail upon the Cabinet to accept 
the Potsdam Declaration. He was opposed not only by War 
Minister Anami and the Chiefs-of-Staff but also by the 
irresolute Suzuki, whom Anami and Hiranuma had con- 
vinced on the previous day that the reply was unacceptable 
from the standpoint of the state system. 

Meanwhile strong protests against the surrender talks came 
from fascist-minded officers in command of Army units in 
territories occupied by Japan. A circular telegram expressing 
determination to continue the war and signed by the War 
Minister and Army Chief-of-Staff was sent to all the armies. 
Throughout Tokyo leaflets were posted on the walls calling 
Kido and other proponents of peace talks traitors deserving 
death. 

A conspiracy aimed at assassinating the “peace propo- 
nents” and continuing the war took shape in War Ministry 
circles. The “peace proponents” took energetic measures to 
make the advocates of a continuation of the war change 
their minds. Once more they tried to use the authority of 
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the Emperor to break the resistance of the military, and one 
of their arguments was the threat of popular unrest.* 

The differences were not smoothed over at a Cabinet 
meeting on August 13. War Minister Anami was backed by 
the Finance and Interior Ministers. 

Early in the morning of August 14 one of the Emperor’s 
valets handed Kido an American leaflet stating that the 
Japanese Government had surrendered on August 10 and 
giving the text of the Allied reply of August 11. 

After reading the leaflet Kido realised that it would make 
a tremendous impact on the Army and the civilian popula- 
tion. To avoid popular unrest the Government had to adopt 
an unequivocal decision. The spectre of revolution fright- 
ened the palace circles more than anything else. 

Within a few minutes Kido was received by the Emperor, 
and urged him to convene an Imperial conference and tell 
the Higher Council and Ministers that he adamantly desired 
to stop the war. Suzuki arrived at the palace while Kido was 
speaking with the Emperor. Together with Kido Suzuki had 
an audience with the Emperor and the latter agreed to 
convene an Imperial conference. 

The second session of the Imperial conference started 
at 10.50 hours on August 14. Attended by the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Council and other top-ranking officials, it was 
opened by Suzuki, who read the draft of a reply to the Allies 
accepting the terms of the Potsdam Declaration. The Chiefs- 
of-Staff and the War Minister held out against Suzuki. In 
great agitation Umezu, Toyoda and Anami insisted that 
another inquiry should be sent out and that the war should 
be continued if the surrender terms were unacceptable. Above 
all fearing popular unrest, the Emperor declared that the 
surrender terms had to be accepted forthwith. The military 
had lost faith in the possibility of giving battle following the 
defeat of the Kwantung Army by Soviet forces, and in the 
end they acquiesced with the decision which was given the 
form of an Imperial command.** 

Telegrams informing the governments of the USA, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China that Japan had accepted 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration were sent to Switzer- 
land and Sweden at 23.00 hours on August 14.*** However, 

* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. IV, pp. 215-18. 


** Tbid., pp. 217-18. 
*** OUneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza..., Vol. III, p. 380. 
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the act of unconditional surrender was signed by Japan only 
on September 2 after the Kwantung Army was completely 
smashed by the Soviet Armed Forces. 


+ %  % 


Nothing came of the attempts of Japanese diplomacy to 
save Japanese imperialism from defeat and surrender by 
securing a compromise peace with the US and British impe- 
rialists. 

Objective factors contributed towards the failure of the 
Japanese plans: the liberation, anti-fascist nature of the 
Second World War, the Soviet Union’s leading role in the 
anti-fascist coalition, the involvement of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in active political life. This obstructed the 
backstage manoeuvres of imperialist diplomacy not only in 
Japan but also in the USA and Britain. 

However, there was another very essential factor. Japanese 
diplomacy was unable correctly to assess the policy of the 
Great Powers in the anti-nazi coalition; in particular, it 
neither understood nor took into account the Soviet Union’s 
principled and consistent foreign policy, to which imperialist 
bargains and backstage combinations were alien. The Soviet 
Union’s firm line aimed at defeating the fascist aggressors, 
eradicating hotbeds of war and liberating the peoples of 
Europe and Asia from fascist bondage made it impossible 
for Japanese diplomacy to create the conditions for con- 
tinuing the war of aggression in the Pacific. Japanese diplo- 
matic manoeuvres broke down in face of the well-defined 
and unwavering policy pursued by the USSR. 

Brought up on the ideas of the “Imperial road of Kodo” 
and “hakko ichio” (“eight corners beneath a single roof”), 
which presupposed the conquest of countries near and far 
and then the establishment of world supremacy, Japanese 
diplomacy, which had been successfully serving the aggres- 
sive, predatory policy of Japanese imperialism for many 
decades, was unable to readapt itself and ensure Japan’s 
retreat with the minimum losses. It had neither the flexibil- 
ity, perseverance nor the skill correctly to evaluate and 
utilise the obtaining situation. 

The errors and weakness of Japanese diplomacy derived 
from the fact that as a mirror the Japanese diplomatic appa- 
ratus reflected the predatory and piratical nature of Japa- 
nese imperialism with all its strong and weak aspects. 








CONCLUSION 


The roots of diplomacy reach 
far into the depths of the ages. It may be assumed that a 
method of settling relations between individual groups of 
people existed in prehistoric times. With the emergence of 
states, diplomatic talks along with military campaigns became 
the major means of implementing foreign policy. The forms 
and features of the diplomacy of the exploiting states took 
shape gradually. Frederick Engels characterised the diplom- 
acy of the exploiting classes as follows: “The art and activ- 
ity of all rulers and diplomats have hitherto been to incite peo- 
ples against each other and use one nation to oppress anoth- 
er in order thereby to prolong the existence of absolute rule.’’* 

Acquiring sophistication in the course of intricate political 
battles, diplomats in all ages have faithfully served their 
class. Under feudalism diplomacy was the province of a 
small circle of people—the monarch and his immediate 
circle. It was conducted in secret and its features were black- 
mail, clandestine bargains, bribery and guile. Louis XI, whom 
many Western historians regard as the father of diplomacy, 
once wrote: “They’re lying to you. All right! Lie more to 
them.” This precept gives the essence of diplomacy as it 
was understood by Louis XI and by many others. 

Imperialist diplomacy inherited many of the features of 
the diplomacy of the absolute monarchy, but also acquired 
many features of its own. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, 
one of the most colourful figures of bourgeois diplomacy, 
used to exhort his younger colleagues: “Mistrust first impulses; 
they are nearly always good.” He admonished them with the 
words: ‘Speech was given to man to disguise his thoughts.” 


* K. Marx, F. Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 5, p. 160. 
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With the development of parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy, the diplomacy of the capitalist states had increas- 
ingly to conceal its real objectives. It became adept in 
demagogy, which the diplomats of old could do without. 
Now secret talks had to be supplemented with torrents of 
public pronouncements. However, the entire history of rela- 
tions between countries in the epoch of imperialism is, in 
effect, a continuation of the history of secret diplomacy. 

Nazi diplomacy absorbed the worst features of the foreign 
policy and diplomacy of the past. Blackmail, bribery, polit- 
ical provocation and acts of terrorism against adversaries 
were only a few of its favourite methods. “I am not going 
to wait until these dolls learn anew,” Hitler said scornfully 
about the old German diplomats of the “classical” school. 
“If our cachectic diplomats think policy may be pursued in 
the same way as an honest merchant conducts his business, 
it is their affair. I am executing a policy of coercion and using 
all means without bothering about morals or the ‘code of 
honour’.... In politics 1 do not acknowledge law. Politics is 
a game in which all guile is permissible and the rules of 
which change depending on the skill of the players.” 

Soon after Hitler came to power, nazi methods of foreign 
policy and diplomacy began to manifest themselves more and 
more frequently in international relations. Numerous mili- 
tary demonstrations, border incidents and systematic inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other countries went hand 
in hand with acts of terrorism, political provocations and 
frauds. This poisoned the international atmosphere on the 
eve of the Second World War. French Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou, one of the most consistent proponents of a 
system of collective security in Europe directed against 
nazi aggression, was assassinated on October 9, 1934. The 
investigation revealed threads leading to Berlin and Rome. 
Chamberlain, Daladier and many other bourgeois politicians 
of those days were easily intimidated by the fascist states. 
They failed to find the means to counteract the provocative 
methods of fascist diplomacy and capitulated. 

Small wonder, therefore, that after the method of intimi- 
dation yielded its first fruit for Axis diplomacy, the nazi 
threats became quite cynical in 1938-39. Take, for example, 
Mussolini’s impudent statement that “France must pay us 
for her security”. The price demanded was not small: 
Corsica, Nice, Savoy and Tunisia. After the Munich surren- 
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der of the Western powers, threats became one of the prin- 
cipal methods of nazi diplomacy. 

It must be noted that nazi diplomacy resorted to intimi- 
dation and blackmail not only towards its adversaries but 
towards its partners as well. It would suffice to recall how 
frequently the Berlin-Rome Axis used the territorial disputes 
between the countries of Central and Southeastern Europe 
to blackmail their military-political bloc allies. 

Demagogy occupied a central place in the foreign policy 
and diplomacy of the fascist powers. Niccolo Machiavelli, 
whose name is associated with the propagation of such 
norms of bourgeois morals as the cult of violence, perfidy, 
cynicism and so on, once noted that “a wise ruler cannot 
and must not be true to his word”. The famous Florentine 
statesman could hardly have foreseen the colossal scale 
which demagogy, deceit and slander reached in the diplomacy 
of the fascist powers. Sugary and honeyed words about peace 
at diplomatic negotiations went hand in hand with active 
preparations for war, assurances of friendship and under- 
standing with sabotage and provocations, promises to refrain 
from force in the settlement of international issues with 
the formation of aggressive blocs founded on violence. The 
international treaties and agreements bearing the signatures 
of representatives of fascist states were not worth the paper 
they were printed on. Not only individual bourgeois politi- 
cians and diplomats swallowed the bait of nazi demagogy. 
This shameless demagogy perniciously influenced some sec- 
tions of the population as well. 

Frederick II, one of the most cynical of German diplo- 
matists, once said that if you like some country occupy it 
with your troops if you have the means and _ possibility, 
and once you are in occupation of it you will easily find 
a way to prove that you have undisputed rights to it. This 
became an axiom of all subsequent rulers of Prussia and 
then of Germany. Hitler’s statements after every act of 
aggression were a classical example of deliberate lying to 
justify military attack. The “novelty” of nazi diplomacy 
was that it proclaimed in advance that an aggressor should 
not always trouble himself about offering a motive for 
aggression. The Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis frequently used 
various pacifist slogans to camouflage its real objectives. 
Every time the fascist powers took a further step towards 
unleashing a global conflict they made haste to assure the 
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world that their cherished desire was to strengthen peace 
and achieve general disarmament. 

The fascist powers were particularly worried by the prin- 
cipled attitude of the Soviet Union, by its foreign policy 
aimed at creating a system which would make it possible to 
give a collective rebuff to an aggressor. For example, when 
the Soviet-French Treaty of Mutual Assistance was signed 
in 1935, nazi diplomacy brought into play various means 
from its arsenal: nazi agents in France were ordered to 
agitate along the lines that a lasting peace was inconceivable 
as long as the Soviet-French pact was in existence, that a 
strong and friendly alliance between Germany and France 
would become possible as soon as the pact was annulled. 
The activities of Pierre Laval, Francis Deak, Doriot and 
other paid and voluntary agents and accomplices of nazi 
diplomacy in France flourished on this putrid soil. Nazi 
diplomacy did not shrink from acts of terrorism either: wit- 
ness the assassination of Louis Barthou, who actively worked 
to form a system of collective security. 

Bringing robbery and murder into international relations, 
the fascist powers sought to catch their victims unawares, 
isolate them from possible allies and destroy them one by 
one. When fascist Italy attacked Ethiopia, Mussolini and 
his diplomats did everything in their power to persuade 
British and French diplomacy that the war did not concern 
them and that interference would only enlarge the theatre 
of hostilities and lead to needless bloodshed. The so-called 
policy of non-interference pursued by the Western powers 
was in large measure responsible for the success of fascist 
diplomacy’s sneak methods. The Soviet Union was the only 
power which emphatically condemned the policy of non- 
interference, clearly seeing the perfidy of the fascist powers 
and their patrons in Washington, London and Paris. 

In their drive towards their objectives the nazis made 
particularly wide use of anti-communism in their foreign 
policy and diplomacy. They concluded the notorious Anti- 
Comintern Pact and behind the screen afforded by that pact 
feverishly prepared to unleash a world war. Taking into 
account the entire capitalist world’s hostility for the Soviet 
Union and the communist movement, nazi diplomacy adroitly 
utilised anti-communist slogans in its negotiations with Brit- 
ain, France and the USA. The military-political bloc of 
aggressor states obtained major political concessions from 
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their imperialist rivals, chiefly as a result of the latter’s 
blind hatred of communism and hope of directing nazi ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union. 

The history of the nazi military-political bloc on the eve 
and during the Second World War is extremely instructive. 
The alliance of nazi Germany, fascist Italy and militarist 
Japan, consolidated by a series of bilateral and tripartite 
diplomatic agreements, was not accidental. The common 
feature of these countries was their desire to redivide the 
world, to recarve the political map of the globe. The “old” 
order, established as a result of the adoption of the so-called 
Versailles-Washington system and ensuring the hegemony of 
the Anglo-French-United States bloc, was to be replaced 
by a “new” order, which implied the domination of the 
world by Germany, Japan and Italy, Berlin, Rome and 
Tokyo regarded the Soviet Union and the communist and 
national liberation movements as the principal obstacle to 
world domination and spearheaded their aggressive policy 
at these forces. Anti-communist ideology and policy were 
the cardinal factors cementing the alliance between Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

In order to achieve their aggressive aims these countries 
made wide use of the entire arsenal of imperialist 
foreign policy and diplomacy. The history of the diplomacy 
of aggression is a vivid example of the kind of gambles that 
fascism, the most reactionary wing of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie, can make and of the catastrophes into which it can 
push the whole of mankind. 

Germany, Italy, Japan and their allies were defeated in 
the Second World War. Nazi diplomacy proved to be just 
as unable to attain its objectives as the fascist armed forces 
were unable to achieve victory on the battlefield. While the 
anti-fascist coalition went from strength to strength, the nazi 
bloc experienced a deep-going crisis, its members walking 
out on it as the military-strategic situation deteriorated. No 
diplomatic efforts could avert this process. The reasons were 
not so much in individual blunders of the diplomatic services 
of the fascist powers, although this too played its role, as 
in the adventurist nature of the objectives of nazi diplomacy. 

The diplomacy of aggression suffered a complete fiasco. 
It could not have been otherwise because this diplomacy 
mirrored the general adventurist foreign and domestic policy 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie in the fascist countries, which 
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sought an outlet from social and other contradictions in war 
and aggression. 

The period which witnessed the events described in this 
book was one of bitter trial for the whole of mankind; the 
sufferings of this period were imposed by the nazi aggres- 
sors and their imperialist patrons. Since then the world has 
undergone a radical change. Many countries have taken 
the road of socialism. A mortal blow has been dealt imperi- 
alism’s colonial system and out of its ruins there have 
emerged a large number of new, independent states. The 
democratic, revolutionary forces have grown markedly strong- 
er throughout the world. Along with its allies and friends, 
the Soviet Union is waging a consistent and principled strug- 
gle against imperialism and aggression, utilising for this pur- 
pose the entire weight of its international prestige and might. 

The instructive history of the diplomacy of aggression 
must serve as a warning to those whose foreign policy and 
diplomacy are guided by adventurism, to those who preach 
man-hating theories and anti-communism, to those who advo- 
cate the use of force in international relations. Today when 
the scientific and technological revolution has promoted a 
spectacular advance in the development of armaments, adven- 
turism in foreign policy harbours a particularly fearful 
threat to the whole of mankind. That threat is a thermonu- 

clear war. Another circumstance which redoubles the danger 
of the aggressive policy of the imperialist states is the close 
intermingling and inter-dependence of present-day inter- 
national relations. Today it is impossible to picture a local 
conflict that would not affect the entire edifice of interna- 
tional relations. ‘Peace is indivisible,” Soviet diplomats have 
stated at different international conferences. This thesis 
acquires increasing importance today. A local conflict aris- 
ing from the aggression of some country may push the whole 
of mankind into the abyss of a devastating war. Special 
vigilance is, therefore, needed with regard to the policy of 
gambles, and a decisive rebuff must be given to any attempt 

, at settling problems of international life by force. 
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